After Cooking—Gold Dust! 


HAT a difference a little Gold Dust makes! It keeps the gas range 
spick and span! 


Gold Dust is the friendly helper to kitchen cleanliness. Use it on 
your finest cooking utensils. It will never scratch, mar or blemish. 
The soft, mellow suds remove the stains with the least possible effort. 


For Gold Dust dissolves the grime and grease of cooking like magic. 
Gold Dust and water! A gentle rub andrinse! Your work is done! 


Gold Dust gives a touch of newness and freshness to every part of the house. 
It makes homes healthful because it purifies as it cleans. Everything it 
touches becomes sweet and sanitary. 


More users and more uses than any 
other kind of soap powder on earth— 
that’s Gold Dust! 


As quick as a wink—cook- 
ing utensils made clean 
with Gold Dust. 


Gold Dust gives longer life 
to linoleum! Leaves it 
bright, fresh andsanitary! 


GoLp Dust GoRPORATION 


Factories in United States and Canada 


Let the Gold Dust 
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Consider these Victrola features 


What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from 
the musical repertoire of the world. 

What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only the 
highest quality could have established the Victrola as the standard by which all 


talking-machines are judged. 

What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant—the largest and most modern 
in the music industry —is devoted entirely to Victor products, assuring you the 
utmost value for the price of any Victrola style. 


“My Victor Records shall be my bi- 
ography” said Caruso in an interview 
published some time before his death. 
The statement was made during the close 
association with the Victor Company, 
which existedthroughoutthe greattenor’s 
artistic life. The Victor Records by 
Caruso constitute a library of living 
music without parallel in the history of 
the art. Hear these and you will want 


to hear all: 
Double-faced 


ishkin i 
sole mi t 501 $1. 


CARUSO Ls Cld-O souverain, 0 juse,o pére! 
id—O souverain, o juge, o pére! 
La Juive— Rachel! quand du Seigneur t 6013 2.00 


Victor Artist Dreams of Long Ago $6015 2.00 ; Victrola No. 100 


Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 


Before Galli-Curci had sung a note to 
any American audience the Victor labor- 
atories in Camden had caught imperish- 
able records of the voice with which she 
was sO soon to conquer another conti- 
nent. How well our faith in her was 
justified, how well the public’s judgment 
was founded — these things are attested 


again by such records as these: 
Double-faced 


Dinorah—Ombra leggiera 
Lucia—Mad Scene t 6129 $2.00 Victrola No. 210 


Lakmé—Dov’é I’ Indi b - 
GALLI-CURCI Solveig’s ee $6132 2.00 ween os 
° a La Capinera sia thre pepe 
Victor Artist Caro mio ben 


Possession of any Victor Record by 
Kreisler is possession of a masterpiece. 
There is little in violin music that he 
has not explored, humanized, enriched 
with his own knowledge, and recorded 
for the Victor Company. On many of 
his Victor Records, he plays his own 
compositions. Choose for yourself, but 
in your choosing be sure you hear these: 

Double-faced 


© Dupont Li 
iebesfreud 
Liebesleid {6182 $2.00 


K D of Youth Vi i 
REISLER ream out f 708 1.50 Siheeaae oe Rieter $290 


Forsaken 


Victor Artist 7 — t 720 «1.50 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 
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; Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” ; . Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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VERY ONE who remembers the charm of “The 
Wild Heart” will welcome the news of more 
Emma-Lindsay Squier stories. Her latest series, begin- 
ning next month, is a collection of Indian legends, 
learned from these mysterious people whose ancient 
tribal ceremonies are fast vanishing from the earth 


RUCE BARTON always has something worth 

saying. In November it concerns that problem 
of so many families—“‘Our son—how can we help 
him find his profession?” Fora man who has not found 
his appointed road is never successful. You will find 
a new understanding of parenthood in this article 
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A happy luncheon surprise 
-stuffed Star Bacon slices 


F ALL the delicious ways of serving bacon, this is one 
() of the most enticing —and one of the easiest to pre- 
pare. Cut narrow pieces of tenderloin steak (or any other 
tender meat); roll in strips of Armour’s Star Bacon, and 
fasten with tiny wooden skewers. Broil slowly in covered 
skillet until the savory juices of the bacon permeate the 
meat, and you have an appetizing blend that’s irresistible. 


Armour’s Star Bacon comes in 

For Crisp whole pieces, parchment wrap- 
October Days ped; or, for your convenience, 
sear sliced, uniformly thin, ready for 
Small Whole Beets use, in handy pound and half- 
Cas gen pound cartons; as pictured on 
Mashed Potatoes this page. To insure complete 
a nr bacon satisfaction, insist on SS 


Grapefruit Salad *‘Armour’s Star.” 
For Shortening 


inceorA i 
o — _~ Write to the Department of Food For Frying— 
Economics, Armour and Com- I Pails 
pany, Chicago, for helpful sugges- n 
tions on serving Star Bacon. and Cartons 


‘ 9 STAR 
AITITTIOUTS BACON 


as good as “The. HAM WHAT AM” 


In using advertisements see page 6 
























































Your President Y NOON of the fifth day of 
Is November—unless the candi- 
My President dacy of LaFollette keeps either 
Coolidge or Davis from getting 
a majority of the electoral votes—something over one 
hundred million Americans will be calling the successful 
candidate “Qur next President.”” Approximately half 
of that number will regret that the other man did not 
win, but their previous day’s conviction that disaster 
would surely follow such an event will not trouble them 
in the least. It is well that it is so; that is the spirit that 
makes America the marvel among nations, the only spirit 
that makes a democracy possible. There is no ignominy 
in such a defeat; there is no particular triumph in sucha 
victory: the one should no more be followed by bitterness 
than the other by undue rejoicing. More people thought 
one way than the other; that is all a victory at the polls 
means. The result proves neither that one side was 
right nor the other wrong. That makes it easy for all of 
us to work together for the common good, using the 
agency that the majority has approved. 


UT let us make sure that it is a majority. The 
present Administration was chosen by fewer than 
one-third of the possible voters in 1920; in other words, 
more than half of the registered citizens of legal age did 
not take the trouble to vote. These figures include the 
women voters, most of whom had but recently been en- 
franchised, and so the 1920 election can not be considered 
a true criterion of our interest in national affairs. The 
fact remains, however, that such interest had been rapidly 
dwindling before 1920. In 1896, eighty percent of those 
of voting age voted; in 1900, seventy-three percent; in 
1908, sixty-six percent; in 1912, sixty-two percent. 


O IT all comes down to this: the majority no longer 
rules; the minority is choosing the officials, deciding 
upon policies, carrying out programs. If you like that sort 
of thing, all right; take your election-day holiday just 
as a holiday and have a good time. But keep silent 
about the things in government—local, state, and 
national—that you do not like. But really the opposite 
to this is what we should like to see come about. We 
should like to see an electorate so interested in public 
questions, so concerned for the proper carrying out of all 
electoral mandates, that every voter not incapacitated 
by illness or away from home would vote at all elections. 
It is not those who are voting who are doing the damage; 
it is those who are not interested enough to vote. When 
we are all voting—and studying before we vote—we 
shall have a “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” and we shall not have it until then. 
Women are facing their second presidential election; by 
their votes—or lack of votes—we shall know them. Let 
the majority rule. 


e Hear AN is the wife of a young workin 
The Heart OAN is tl fe of a j g king 
of a Big man, whose home is in down-town New 
City York. Their income is very, very 


small for times like these, with no 
left-overs for emergencies. So Joan was in Bellevue Hos- 
pital when her baby was born, and there a few days later 


the doctors discovered a condition that made it necessary 
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to amputate both her legs below the knees. Black disaster 
stared the little family in the face when a newspaper 
published Joan’s story and said that $300 would purchase 
artificial limbs for her and a wheel chair. That was all: 
no one was asked to give. Before the day was over 
five times the sum needed was in hand, and as the days 
passed the fund grew until it amounted to more than six 
thousand dollars. As soon as the emergency need was 
met, and it was seen that the tide of sympathy was still 
running strong, plans were made to remove Joan and her 
family permanently from the slums of the city to a home 
in the suburbs. At once a lawyer offered his services for 
the legal details involved in purchasing real estate; 
another man offered a big suburban lot; a wallpaper 
association offered the services of an interior decorator 
to beautify the home; a landscape gardener offered to 
take charge of the flowers and shrubbery. From scores 
of country places put at her disposal, Joan chose'a 
beach-side bungalow for her convalescence, and there as 
this is written the little family is comfortably installed, 
happy in the knowledge that the gifts of strangers—men 
and women who never pass by in time of need—have 
placed a wall of refuge round them and thrown a bright 
and shining light upon a pathway to the days to come 
that only yesterday looked too dark for human feet to 
follow. 

Tomorrow Joan will be forgotten; the city will go 
about its business unperturbed by countless heartbreaks, 
for it takes more often than it gives. But its heart is 
right, and if you can reach it, it will not count what it 
pours out for you. 


Every Life “ 
Has Its 
October 


AKE a day out of October, a day 
when the woods are aflame with 
color, when the winds are so low 
that the spiders are ballooning, 
and, lying where you can see them ascending while the 
parachute seeds go drifting by, watch until your eyes 
are opened to see larger and plainer things go by—the 
days with the round of labor until the evening; the sea- 
sons with their joyous waking, their eager living, their 
abundant fruiting, and then their sleeping—for they need 
to sleep. First the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear, and after that the field of fodder. If so 
with the corn and the seasons, why not so with life? 
And what of it all could be fairer, or more desirable than 
its October?—to lie and look out across’ some sunlit 
meadow to a field of fodder cut and shocked against the 
winter with one’s own hands!” 

So wrote Dallas Lore Sharp in this magazine eleven 
years agothis month. The charm of his words has never 
left us; his picture of autumn fields is unforgettable—at 
least it is to one who has ever been a part of it himself. 
Try it yourself, you who have been deprived of days 
lived in the fields of corn. But if the spirit of the times 
won’t let you go that far, you can at the very least do 
this, observe that only the fields that were tended— 
planted and plowed and fended—have produced things 
worth harvesting. All the glory of the autumn—a glory 
that surpasses that of any other season—is lost upon you 
if it does not teach you this. 


WicuiaM FrepeERtcK BiGELow, Epiror 
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Little Boy 
PY" a, 2 of the ‘Dark 


By S. E. Kiser 


Come, little boy, who's afraid of the dark? 
The birds are asleep, and the bees are at rest; 
The firefly’s lighting his gay little spark, 
And the crickets are chirping that all's for the best. 
No swallows are twittering under the eaves, 
The flowers are nodding, the squirrels are still, 
And the night winds are whispering things to the leaves, 
Whispering tales you may hear if you will. 


Come, little boy, it is time for your prayers; 
Gather your playthings and put them aside; 
Come ride a horse that is willing upstairs; 
Mine are the shoulders that you shall bestride; 
Up, little boy—steady, ho, and hold fast— 
Step after step, never stumbling, and strong; 
Here at the top we are landed, at last, 
And the night breezes murmur that nothing is wrong. 


Back with the coverlet now, little boy; 
Into your soft little, safe little bed; 
Here is your newest, most dear little toy; 
Morning will come, and there's nothing to dread! 
The wind’s crooning softly, and what does it say? 
“Sleep, little boy, with a conscience that's clear; 
The clocks on the mantels are ticking away, 
And they always declare that tomorrow is near.” 


Little brown fists on the coverlet lie; 
All of your fear of the darkness is gone; 
Dream, little boy, with no sob, and no sigh, 
While the fairies pitch gossamer tents on the lawn. 
You have no reason for terror or tears, 
Tremble no more at the coming of night, 
And God give you guidance and grace through the years, 
That you never may learn to be dreading the light! 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 





I/ustrations by 
Dean 


Cornwell 


HE legal gunning season for wood- 

cock opens in Fraternity on the 

first day of October, but actually 

there is small pleasure in searching 
the alder swamps at that time. The alder 
bushes have not yet shed their leaves, and 
it is as though one hunted in a low and 
tangled forest. The dog will find birds; 
they will rise at your approach, but with 
only a whisk of wings and a flash of brown 
before your eyes they have disappeared, 
cloaked and hidden by the thick leaves. 
If you wait a fortnight or so, however, the 
frosts have begun their harvesting, the 
foliage is somewhat stripped away, and 
though the odds are still with the bird, 
the modest gunner may nevertheless be 
satisfied. 

Toward the end of the month, therefore, 
it has been my custom to spend a week or 
so at Chet McAusland’s farm. This is in 
many respects the high tide of the year. 
The orchards are loaded; the wild apple 
trees which everywhere mark the site of 
old, abandoned farms have each their 
burden of fruit. Frost has painted the 
hardwoods; the contrast between their 
gaudy foliage and the rich and steadfast 
green of spruce and cedar and pine is more 
marked and more beautiful than at any 


other season. The air is fine and thin and 
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intoxicatingly sweet; it seems to lie across 
the valleys like wine in a brimming cup, 
sparkling in the sun. The shadows across 
the hills are never so deeply blue, the skies 
are never so fine, as in October. Each 
day is a procession of delight; the philo- 
sophic gunner takes a leisurely way, con- 
tents himself with a moderate bag, and 
finds his chief pleasure in the wide and 
varied panoramas of the countryside, in 


“I felt like taking her part, but 
it looked like she was his wife, 
probably. She was carrying the 
suitcase and the baby. They 
went out of sight that way” 


the luncheon beside some hidden spring of 
icy brook, or in the homecoming at late 
afternoon to the heaping supper that Mrs. 
McAusland has prepared. Afterward, 
and after the dogs are fed and cleaned and 
made comfortable, Chet and I walk down 
the hill to the store to get the mail and 
smoke a pipe and listen to the interchange 
of rumor and report which goes on about 
the stove. 
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I remember such an evening. As we 
came down the hill, northern lights were 
playing across the sky, from east to west 
and from horizon to zenith in a pale and 
flickering glory. We were late. The 
ancient automobile which brings the mail 
racketed away from the store as we 
approached. Gay Hunt’s horse was tied 
to the hitch rail; Nick Westley’s car was 
parked, with lights extinguished, beyond 
the side steps. Inside we found Gay and 
Westley and George Freeland and half a 
dozen others. Andy Wattles gave us our 
mail and the paper, and Will Bissell, 
filling an order in the rear of the store, 
nodded in greeting. Some one asked for 
the tale of our success that day, and Chet 
recited the tally of woodcock and of 
partridge. Young Joe Suter had killed 
two partridges in the hardwood growth 
along the slopes above the river, and we 
applauded him. The stove was warm; 
the row of chairs beside it made us wel- 
come. Other men came in, and by and by 
Will Belter opened the door. 

Belter has come into some measure of ill 
repute in Fraternity, because he is a tale- 
bearer. At first this seemed to me to be a 
matter of inclination with him, but it is 
possible that the thing is the result of 
chance. Many things happen to the man; 
he has a knack of falling into the midst of 
drama, and it is hard to blame him for 
reciting some of the things he sees. He 
had, it appeared at once, a tale to tell this 
night; and when he was once launched 
upon it, and the interest of what he said 
had commanded silence, he told it almost 
unctuously. 

Belter had bought, some time during the 
preceding summer, a second-hand auto- 
mobile in which he liked to ride. The man 
had within him a consuming curiosity; he 
was alvays overly interested in the affairs 
of his neighbors. Possession of the car 
simply widened his neighborhood, in- 
creased the number of those in whom he 


The Record of 
a Woman’s Triumph 
—or was it her defeat? 


Ames Williams 





was interested. Chet had already told me 


that Will liked to ride around, to visit here . 


and there, to stop for talk at the stores in 
the remote villages which dot these hills. 
He usually made some errand an excuse 
for these journeyings, but an errand is not 
hard to find if you are seeking one. 

“I'd heard Charles Justin, over in 
Liberty, had some pigs to sell,” he 
explained this evening, when he had at 
last secured silence and attention from his 
auditors. “I wanted to get hold of two, 
so I drove over. He lives over beyond the 
town, and they said at Finn’s store that 
he was at home, so I took the road to Bard’s 
Corner, on the way to his house. That’s 
a road ain’t used much. It runs along the 
edge of Hostile Valley.” 

He pronounced the word with an equal 
accent on each syllable, the second vowel 
long, as the custom of the country is. 

“T came up with this man,” he explained, 
“just after you cross that little brook, 
about a mile this side of the Corner. I 
see him going along ahead of me for quite 
a ways. The road was bad, and I was 
going slow, and he was running; jogging it 
good. Till I come almost up with him, 
and he heard me and looked around. 
Then he stopped and waited till I come 
along. 

“T didn’t know him. I hadn’t ever seen 
him before; but they told me when I 
dropped him at Bard’s Corner, coming 
back, that his name was Pete Lovack. I 
could see he was some kind of a foreigner, 
and he was a big fellow, with a black beard 
starting out on his chin—” 

Joe Race asked facetiously: ‘“‘Where’d 
you expect it to start out? On his fore- 
head?” 

Bui Belter did not answer; he took the 
jest in his stride. “I tell you,” he insisted, 
“T was kind of afraid, fora minute. That’s 
a lonesome road, in there, and he looked 
like he might do anything. If the road 


hadn’t been so rough, prob’ly I wouldn’t 


have stopped. But I did. I pulled up; 
and before I could say anything and 
before he said anything, he climbed right 
into the seat with me and told me to go 
on. So I went ahead. I thought he just 
wanted a ride. I asked him where he was 
going, and he said he was working at the 
steam mill, in there in Hostile Valley, 
taking out some lumber. 

“Then we came to Bard’s Corner, and 
I asked him if he wanted to get out there, 
and he wanted to know where I was going. 
So I told him; so then he asked me how 
much I’d take to carry him to Augusta. 

“T asked him what he wanted to go to 
Augusta for. He looked around at me, 
and he just said again, ‘How much do you 
want?’ So I said, ‘Ten dollars.’ He said 
he’d give me seven. I hadn’t ever driven 
over to Augusta, so I decided to carry him 
over; but I made him give me the seven 
dollars, and he did. And he said to 
hurry.” 

Nick Westley asked mildly, “Hadn’t he 
noticed the car you was driving, Will?” 

Belter laughed. “Well, I'll say she 
hurried some today,” he replied. “Yes, 
sir, we went down the hill toward the 
Augusta road as if somebody was after us. 
He just sat there, holding on to the top of 
her. It’s a pretty good road, and we went 
some. I asked him once if it was fast 
enough for him, and he cussed me and told 
me to quit talking. So I quit. 

“Well, sir, we went on; and we crossed 
the Sheepscot there above the Pond, and got 
on three or four miles to the top of that hill 
there. When I come over the top of the 
hill I see another car pulled up beside the 
road at the bottom of it, and this fellow, 
this Lovack, he grabbed my arm and told 
me to slow down. SolI slowed down. So 
when we got down where the other car was, 
there was a man changing a tire. And this 
Lovack told me to stop, and I stopped 
right beside the other car. There was a 


woman and a baby in the back seat. A 
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yellow-haired woman, kind of pretty. 
And a man working on the tire. 
And Lovack was out before I had 
more than stopped., 

“This man changing the tire suit 
up and looked at him, and he turned 
kind of white and started to’ back 
away. Lovack.went.up to him.and 
grabbed him by the shoulder with 
one hand. He kind of shook him, 
looking at him all the time, and the 
man not saying a word. Then he 
slapped him in the face. Oh, he 
give him a hell of a slap. It near 
knocked his head off. 

“And he just said, ‘You keep 
your mouth shut!’ Then he let him 
go, and the man sat down beside 
the road and held on to his head. 
A young «fellow* he was; kind of 
slow looking. «= 

“Then*Loyack “opened the back 
seat of the’ “ofher: -éar. ~The woman 
was just sitting there with the. baby 
beside her‘and:a suitcase,on her feet. 
He took her by the arm and jerked 
her out of the car;.atid’he slammed 
her into the’back of mine. “Yes, Sir, 
he slammed her in. .-He gave her 
such a shove she pretty near went 
right out the other side. And he 
says, ‘Stay there!’ And he lifted 
the baby with one hand and the 
suitcase with the other and threw 
them in on top of her.. The baby 
begun to cry, but the woman didn’t 
say anything. Nor she didn’t cry. 
She just sat there, with her white 
face, and her yellow hair, looking 
straight ahead. 

“Only she hugged the baby pretty 
hard. 

“Then this Lovack says to her, 
‘T’ll cure you of running off!’ Then 
he looked at the man sitting by the 
road, and laughed. Then he climbed 
in with me; and he says to me, 

“*Turn around and go back!’ 

“T was kind of mad at him. I tell 
you, I felt like taking her part, but 
it looked to me like she was his wife, 
probably. But: I ‘said, I thought, 
you wanted-to go to Augusta!’ 

“He let out at me then. He 

swore till it made my hair stick up. 
And he took hold of me, too; so I 
said I’d take him back.. The road 
was nharrow,. but I turned her 
around. This other man still sat 
there, and the front wheel of his 
car was still jacked up, and the 
side door open where Lovack had 
dragged the woman out. He was 
sitting there when we drove back 
up the hill. 

“TI took them back to Bard’s Cor- 
ner. I said I’d have to let them 
get out there. There was three or 
four men standing in front of the 
store, watching us. So they got out 
and started down the road where 
I’d picked him up. She was carrying 
the suitcase and the baby. I guess 
it was two or three years old. They 
went out of sight that way.” 

He hesitated thoughtfully, then went on 
to recite the comments of the men at 
Bard’s Corner. These men, it appeared, 
knew Lovack by sight; they had said that 


for two cents they would follow down the: 


road and teach him gentler ways of dealing 

with a woman, but none of them under- 

took to make good these threats, and the 

couple disappeared around a turn in the 
6 


“It looked like this wife of Lovack’s was up against a pretty hard game. 


open. Like a baby’s. 


forest road, the woman ahead with her 
suitcase tugging at her arm and her child 
at her side, the man’s wide shoulders 
swinging insolently behind her. 

We had all, after the first few sentences, 
listened with close and silent attention till 
Belter was done, for the incident was raw 
drama, and such stuff does powerfully 
appeal to the imagination of almost any 
man. For me, the tale Belter told seemed 


And her hair was so yellow and so silky. You see 


somehow lacking; it called for a conclusion, 
or at least for a continuation; it needed a 
fit and proper ending, and the other men 
in the store seemed to be conscious of this 
fact, for young Andy Wattles asked, 

“What did he do to her?” 

And before Will could answer, Joe Race 
said hotly, 

“Some one ought to take a hold of him.” 

Gay Hunt laughed derisively. ‘I never 





And she was kind of pretty, too. Her eyes were nice and blue. 


Light blue and kind of wide 


lots of yellow hair, but I never saw any just like hers. There was a sort of light in it, even then” 


saw any man around here that could 
handle him,” he declared. 

Attention turned his way 
asked whether he knew Lovack. 

He exclaimed: “Know him! Say, didn’t 
you hear about the big fight over at the 
dance hall last Tuesday night?” 

It seemed that some of them had heard 
that story; they nodded. But Chet had 
hot heard it, and he asked Gay, 


some one 


“What was that?” 

“Why, this Lovack came to the dance 
with two or three other men from over in 
the Valley. They had some home-made 
rum that smelled of molasses so strong the 
whole place was full of it, and it made them 
wild. They started to bust things up, and 
Lovack went over where a fellow from 
Bangor was beating the drum, and he 
busted the drum over the fellow’s head. 


Then they tried to throw these fellows out, 


and Lovack wouldn’t go. It took all that 
could get their hands on him to get him 
out the door, and then there was some hurt, 
too. Dave Rapp busted his hand, hitting 
him on the head, and a man from Freedom 
way got a broken jaw.” 

I knew the dance hall of which he spoke. 
It is situated in a meadow on the remote 
fringe of the (Continued on page 186) 
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Vote for somebody, 
or something. Only in 
that way will they be 
able to silence the 
doubters—the hope- 
ful doubters—who 
go around asking 


Is 


Womans 


Suffrage 
FAL 


By IDA -M. 


NE of several dismal refrains, 
more or less popular at the mo- 
ment, celebrates the failure of 
woman’s suffrage. Four years and 

the world is no better—possibly even 
worse. There is often a note of real de- 
spair in the chorus, for those who chant it 
staked large hopes of speedy social better- 
ment on the giving of suffrage to women, 
and these hopes are unfilled. Their dis- 
appointment is as deep as their expecta- 
tions were high. 

The lament is more serious in its effects 
than many realize. It is probably the 
strongest of present deterrents to women’s 
voting—lethargy aside. It chills the ardor 
of that group which acts vigorously only 
when stimulated by a new panacea; it 
gives a welcome excuse to women who are 
so busy with their personal affairs that 
they find it difficult to inform themselves 
about issues and candidates—‘‘Why should 
I vote? A man who knows says suffrage 
is a failure.” It is used, too, by not 
a few women who opposed sufirage and 
who still are glad to find proofs that they 
were right. 

Now anything that hinders the general 
exercise of the franchise by women de- 
serves attention. The vote is an obliga- 
tion—a duty the state asks of us. To 
plead that we are “‘not interested,” did not 
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believe in suffrage,” are “too busy,” is 
skulking. It is our business to vote as 
wisely and unselfishly as we are able—if 
only to counteract the mass of feminine 
unintelligence and selfishness certain to be 
mobilized by the always active forces of 
self-interest. 

But has the conclusion that woman’s 
suffrage is a failure any sounder base than 
the early hope that it would cure all our 
ills? That certainly was delusive. “The 
world do move,” but it “do move” with 
exceeding deliberation and always accord- 
ing to laws. Votes never yet have stirred 
its pace to one faster than the laws laid 
down, and the claim that in woman’s hand 
they would was always a cheat; but it is 
equally a cheat to declare that because 
woman’s suffrage has not proved itself in 
four years the miracle-worker certain of 
its advocates fooled themselves into think- 
ing it would be, it is therefore a flat failure. 
Both are jumped-at conclusions, ignoring 
the most important element in human 
enterprises—time—something that hasty- 
wits delight in scorning. ‘Do this and we 
will fly” they tell us. We do it and crash 
to the ground. Therefore all is lost. But 
is it? On the ground we can do what 
wisdom tells us we are, after all, con- 
demned to do—crawl. 

But is woman’s suffrage even crawling? 
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We find those who contend it is not— 
“Nothing has happened.” And they de- 
spair—or exult—according to temper- 
ament or their historic attitude toward 
suffrage. Are they right? Has nothing 
happened? As one who has ever been luke- 
warm toward suffrage and who regarded 
the argument that quick and drastic 
remedial results were sure to come from it 
as mischievous and dishonest, I want to 
say that I believe something has happened 
—something rather more in the time than 
I at least thought probable—and that 
something is spreading. I base this judg- 
ment entirely on observation of things 
heard and seen. 

Early in the present year I spent up- 
wards of three months zig-zagging from 
Massachusetts to Texas, across twelve or 
fifteen states, and everywhere I halted, 
listening to more or less querulous dis- 
cussion by women of what women are 
doing in the realm of public affairs. My 
eyes as well as my ears were open on this 
journey looking over exhibits the women 
were showing of their four years’ experi- 
ence with the ballot. 

How about it? What conclusions can 
one draw from such a set of observations, 
bolstered as they are by similar experiences 
running back for several consecutive 
years? Is woman’s interest in public mat- 
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ters more general and natural than before 
suffrage. Is she studying political measures 
more seriously? Has her faith in suffrage 
held out? Have the “‘antis’”’ undergone a 
change of mind? What actual betterment 
of local affairs is due to woman’s initiative 
and activity? What fresh vigor and illu- 
mination has she brought into state and 
national affairs? 

Both my observations and my con- 
clusions on these points are at variance 
with those of some of our most thoughtful 
women, women always to be listened to. 
There is George Madden Martin, who re- 
cently set down in print, after fourteen 
months journeying about the country, 
that she had made up her mind that 
American women in general lacked in- 
terest in public affairs, and what they had 
Was rather in issues than in principles. I 
would not be justified in such a conclusion 
trom what I heard and saw in the three 
months of which I am talking here, for in 
that time I was not in a single town in 
which I did not have ample evidence of 
lively concern in public questions. Every- 
where the women I met as individuals and 
as groups—many of them formerly anti- 
suffragist—invariably soon turned the 
conversation to law enforcement, the oil 
scandal, the regulation of industry, the 
League of Nations, Coolidge, Smith, 
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McAdoo, and there was always more or 
less appeal to principle—quite as much as 
in a similar group of men—and less acri- 
mony—which surprised me. 

Of course there have always been in 
every community women who followed 
political questions eagerly and who knew 
what they were talking about. Are there 
more of these now? That is the point. I 
think so. This shows in the immediateness 
with which political questions come up and 
in the attention all in a group give even 
if they can not contribute to the talk. It 
concerns them. They may be bored by 
the fact, but they feel the pull and obli- 
gation. 

Law enforcement seemed to exercise the 
women I talked with more than any other 
matter. They are everywhere concerned 
about the boys and girls of college age 
whom they believe to be drinking as they 
never did before in our time—if at any time. 
I failed to find a woman—though I did more 
than one man—who was willing to run the 
danger of despoiling at least a slice of-the 
rising generation by defying the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act on the 
ground that they violate personal liberty. 
Every woman with whom I talked on the 
matter was rigidly of Lincoln’s mind: 

“Bad laws, if they exist should be re- 
pealed as soon as possible. Still, while 


There were always a few women 
interested in politics. Nowadays 
every woman is interested in 
politics. She has taken it on 
as a duty, and she does it well 


they continue in force, for the 
sake of example, they should be 
religiously observed. Otherwise, 
you are bound sooner or later to 
come to mob rule.” 

I will not say that there are no 
women who dispute this view— 
I know that there are—only that 
in these three months I did not 
meet one of them. 

After law enforcement the 
greatest number seemed to be 
concerned over the Tea Pot 
Dome affair, obviously because 
of its bearing on their party can- 
didates. Women, as a rule, are 
very personal in their partisan- 
ship, and it hurts them to have 
those who represent them 
splashed as badly as many have 
been in this scandal. Neverthe- 
less, while I frequently met a 
man who would say: ‘*Why fuss? 
These leases you scold about will 
make money for the Govern- 
ment”—which is still to be 
proved—women invariably coun- 
tered with, ‘“That’s not the ques- 
tion.” And it is something to be 
glad of that many see that it isa 
question of the integrity of of- 
ficials and the upholding of hon- 
orable and fair dealing. 

One heartening exhibit, from 
my point of view, was the almost 
universal conviction that the 
legislation which has been built 
up in the last twenty years or so 
for guarding women and children 
in industry must not be endan- 
gered by the proposed blanket 
equal rights amendment to the 
Constitution. That amendment 
sounds well, and I had been 
under the impression that, reactionary as 
it is bound to be in its effects on industry, 
it would catch the ear and the support of 
large numbers of women. I was amazed 
by finding practically no backing for it, 
although I frequently heard it discussed. 
The truth is that serious women every- 
where are deeply interested and fairly well 
informed on industrial conditions and are 
thoroughly committed to the idea of im- 
proving them and particularly of protect- 
ing women and children. 

Now, certainly all of this argues interest 
of a healthy kind. It is not proof that one 
hundred percent or even fifty percent of 
our women think on these things, but it 
is proof that many are of a kind and ina 
position to spread their views, and in most 
places they are mighty busy doing that. 

And they are taking to office holding. 
“Meet Mrs. A. - member of our State 
Legislature’ —‘‘Meet Miss B.—— candi- 
date for Congress.” 

For one born and reared as this writer 
was in hide-bound Pennsylvania, it is 
startling to find eight women in the legis- 
lature of that state. Moreover, to learn 
from their men fellow-members of the 
natural way they take their place and do 
their work. Alice Bently, a representative 
from the northwestern corner of the state, 
seems to have (Continued on page 237 
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Synopsis of the First 
Instalment: 


HEY first saw 
each other at 
“The Immortal 


Hour,” that exquisite 
bit of fairy legend and 
inspired music that 
had been delighting 
the chosen few all 
winter, in London. 
Catherine heard some 
one boasting— 

“This is myeleventh 
time.” 

Then a voice that 
strove, but vainly, not 
to be superior, “It’s 
my thirty-second.” 

And then a sound 
of discomfiture, like 
the wail of a pricked 
balloon. 

And turning about, 
she saw Christopher, 
the enthusiast. 

After that they nod- 
ded when they met, 
and then he began 
sitting beside her, for 
the audience was as 
small as it was select, 
and there were great 
gaps in the audience, 
so that one sat as one 
chose, without bother- 
ing where one’s ticket 
read. 

At first they talked 
only about “The Im- 
mortal Hour,” and 
about music, and Cel- 
tic legend, and all the 
enchanted things ““The 
Immortal Hour” 
naturally brought 
forth. But soon that 
was not enough for 
Christopher, and he 
began to wonder about 
her more and more. 

She was older than 
he, he decided. Not 
too much, but still defi- 
nitely older. And then 
he began to fear that 
she was also married. 
Something about her 
manner, perhaps—her 
composure, as of some 
one privileged to talk 
to strange young men 
whenever and wher- 
ever she liked. 

He tried to leave when she did, but al- 
ways she slipped out while he was putting 
on his coat, so at last he simply seized the 
coat and rushed out after her, and caught 
her on the steps, where a fine rain was 
falling. 

It was only a moment until he was back 
with a taxi, although she protested val- 
iantly, and then, of course, she could not 
do less than offer him a lift, and so they 
were off together—the first time they had 
ever been alone together, Christopher 
reflected with a feeling of exaltation. 

It was there that he succeeded in making 
her invite him to call. In fact, he begged 
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to be allowed to come, and no later than 
the next Sunday he actually did it, to her 
utter amazement. He knew by this time 
that she had been married, but that 
George—he hated the name—was dead. 
And he hated the apartment, with its mas- 
sive furniture that all seemed like tomb- 
stones to the departed George. But he 
was happy to be at last within the inner 
circle of her life, and enjoyed himself pro- 
digiously until some friends called and took 
her away on a previously planned engage- 
ment. 

He went to “The Immortal Hour” twice 
the next week, but she was not there, so he 
finally phoned and asked her to dinner— 


or, rather, insisted on her coming to dinner. 

This being besieged with invitations 
and attentions had a thrill about it, mn 
spite of its annoyance. It had been so 
long since Catherine had been anything 
but a wife—a cheerful, unselfish wife—and 
a widow—a cheerful, unselfish widow. 

So she promised to go to dinner. 
with a mental reservation. 

“At dinner,” she said to herself, “I shall 
certainly tell him about Virginia.” 


But 





ude, 


CELIZABETH and Her German Garden’’ 


— 


VI 
UT she was weak; it was such fun; 
she couldn’t spoil it; not for this 
one evening. 

There were the roses, sisters 
to the roses in her room, making the table 
a thing apart and cared for among the 
flock of tables decorated cynically with a 
sad daffodil or wrinkled tulip stuck in sprigs 
of box and fir. And there was the wel- 
coming head-waiter, himself hovering over 
the proper serving of dishes which all 


There was nothing to be done with Christopher. 
“Catherine,” he was saying, “‘my darling— 
when in walked Stephen 


was mad. 
don’t send love away—’”’ 


seemed to be what she chanced to like 
best. And there sat Christopher opposite 


her, flushed with happiness, and so 
obviously adoring that the other diners 
noticed it and sent frequent discreet 
glances of benevolent and sympathetic 
interest across to their corner, and nobody 
seemed to think his attitude was anything 
but natural, for she couldn’t help seeing 
that the glances, after dwelling benevo- 
lently on him, dwelt with equal benevolence 
on her. It was too funny. It wouldn’t 
have been human not to like it; and 
whatever misconception it was based on, 
and however certainly it was bound to 
end, while it lasted it was—well, amusing. 


On the wall to her 
left was a long strip of 
looking-glass, and she 
caught sight of herself 
in it. No, she didn’t 
seem old—not un- 
suitably old, even for 
Christopher; in fact, 
not old at all. It was 
really rather surpris- 
ing. When did one 
begin? True, the rose- 
colored lights were 
very kindly in this 
restaurant, and be- 
sides, she was amused 
and enjoying herself, 
and amusement and 
enjoyment do for the 
time hide a lot of 
things in one’s face, 
she reflected. What 
would Stephen say if 
he saw her at this 
moment? 

She looked up 
quickly at Christo- 
pher, the thought 
laughing in her eyes; 
but meeting his, fixed 
on her face in adora- 
tion, the thought 
changed to, What 
would Stephen say if 
he saw Christopher?— 
and the laughter be- 
came a little uneasy. 
Well, she couldn’t 
bother about that to- 
night; she would take 
the good the gods were 
providing. There was 
always tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, and tomor- 
row to be dusty and 
dim in. For the next 
two hours she was 
Cinderella at the ball; 
and afterward, though 
there would be the 
rags, all the rags of all 
the years, still, she 
would have been at 
the ball. 

“What are you 
laughing at?” asked 
Christopher, himself 
one large laugh of joy. 

“T was wondering 
what Stephen—your 
friend Stephen— 
would say if he saw us 
now.” 

“Poor old Jack-in-the-Box!” said Chris- 
topher with easy irreverence. “I suppose 
he’d think us worldly.” 

She leaned forward. ‘‘What?” she asked, 
her face rippling with a mixture of laughter 
and dismay. “What was it you called him?” 

“T said ‘Poor old Jack-in-the-Box! So 
he is. I saw him in his box on Sunday at 
St. Paul’s. I went, of course. I’d go any- 
where on the chance of seeing you. And 
there he was, poor old back number, gass- 
ing away about love. What on earth he 
thinks he knows about it—”’ 

“‘Perhaps—”’ She hesitated. “Perhaps he 
knows a great deal. He has got—’’ she hesi- 
tatedagain—‘‘he has gota quite young wife.” 


He 
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“Has he? Then he ought to be ashamed 
of himself—old bone.”’ 

Shestared at him. “Old what?” she asked. 

“Bone,” said Christopher. ‘You can’t 
get love out of a bone.” 

“But—but he loves her very much,” 
she said. 

“Then he’s a rocky old reprobate.” 

“Oh, Christopher—!’”’ she said help- 
lessly. 

It was the first time she had called him 
that, and it came out now as a cry, half of 
rebuke, half of horrified amusement; but 
in whatever form it came out, the great 
thing to his enchanted ears was that it had 
got out, for from that to Chris would be an 
easy step. 

“Well, so he is. He shouldn’t at that 
age. He should pray.” 

“Oh, Christopher—” cried Catherine 
again. ‘But she loves him, too!” 


“THEN she is a nasty girl,” said Chris- 

topher stoutly; and after staring at 
him a moment she went off into a fit of 
laughter, and laughed in the heavenly way 
he had already seen her laugh once before— 
yes, that was over Stephen, too—so it was; 
Stephen seemed a sure draw—with com- 
plete abandonment, till she had to pull out 
her handkerchief to wipe her eyes. 

“T don’t mind your crying that sort of 
tears,”. said Christopher benignly, ‘‘but 
I won’t have any others.” 

“Oh,” said Catherine, trying to recover, 
diligently wiping her eyes, “oh, vou’re so 
funny—you’ve no idea how funny—” 

“J can be funnier than that,” said 
Christopher proudly, delighted that he 
could make her laugh. 

“Oh, don’t be—don’t be—I couldn’t 
bear it. I haven’t laughed like this since— 
I can’t remember when. Not for years, 
anyhow.” 

“Was George at all like his furniture?” 

“His furniture?” 

“Well, you’re not going to persuade me 
that that isn’t George’s, all that solemn 
stuff in your drawing-room. Was he like 
that? I mean, because if he was, naturally 
you didn’t laugh much.” 

“Oh—poor darling!’ said Catherine 
quickly and leaving off laughing. 

He had been tactless. He had been 
brutal. He wanted to throw himself at her 
feet. It was the champagne, of course, for 
in reality he had the highest opinion of 
George, who not only was so admirably 
dead but also had evidently taken great 
care of Catherine while he wasn’t. 

“T say, I’m most awfully sorry,” he mur- 
mured, deeply contrite—whatever had 
possessed him to drag George into their 
little feast? ‘And I like George most 
awfully. I’m sure he was a thoroughly 
decent chap. And he can’t help it if he’s 
got a bit crystallized—in his furniture, I 
mean—and still hangs round—” 

His voice trailed out. He was making it 
worse. Catherine’s face, bent over her 
plate, was solemn. 

Christopher could have bitten out his 
tongue. He was amazed at his own folly. 
Had ever any man before, he asked him- 
self distractedly, dragged in the deceased 
husband on such an occasion? No kind of 
husband, no kind at all, could be mentioned 
with profit at a little party of this nature, 
but a deceased one was completely fatal. 
At one stroke Christopher had wiped out 
her gaiety. Even if she hadn’t been fond of 
George, she was bound in decency to go 


Love 


solemn directly he was brought in. But 
she was fond of him; he was sure she was; 
and his own folly in digging him up at 
such a moment. was positively fantastic. 
He could only suppose it must be the 
champagne. Impatiently he waved away 
the waiter who tried to give him more, and 
gazed at Catherine, wondering what he 
could say to get her to smile again. 

She was looking thoughtfully at her 
plate. Thinking of George, of course, which 
was absolute waste of the precious, precious 
time, but entirely his own idiotic fault. 

“Don’t,” he murmured beseechingly. 

She lifted her eyes. “Don’t?” she re- 
peated; and when she saw his expression 
she couldn’t help smiling a little, it was 
such intense, such concentrated entreaty. 

“Don’t what?” she asked. 

“Don’t think,” he begged. “Not now. 
Not here. Except about us.” 

“But,” she said, “that’s exactly what I 
was doing till—” 

“Tknow. I’ma fool. I can’t help some- 
how blurting things out to you. And yet, 
if you only knew the things I’ve by a 
miracle managed nof to blurt! Why, as if 
I didn’t know this is no place for George—” 

Again. He had done it again. He 
snapped his mouth to, pressing his lips 
tight together, and could only look at her. 

“Perhaps,” said Catherine smiling, for 
really he had the exact expression of an 
agonizedly apologetic dog, “‘we had better 
talk about George and get it over. I 
should hate to think he was something we 
didn’t mention.” 

“Well, don’t talk about him much then. 
For after all,” pleaded Christopher, “I 
didn’t ask him to dinner—” 


AND having said this he fell into con- 
fusion again, for he couldn’t but recog- 
nize it as tactless. 

Apparently—how grateful he was!— 
she hadn’t noticed, for her face became 
pensively reminiscent (imagine it, he said 
to himself; imagine having started her 
off on George when things had been going 
so happily!) and she said, breaking up 
her toast into small pieces and looking, he 
thought, like a cherub who should, in the 
autumn sunshine, contemplate a respect- 
able and not unhappy past—how, he 
wondered, did that comparison get into 
his head—‘‘autumn sunshine?’’—she said, 
breaking up her toast, her eyes on her plate, 

“George was very good to me.” 

“T’m sure he was,” said Christopher. 
“Any man—” 

“He took immense care of me.” 

“T’m sure he did. Any man—” 

“While he was alive.” 

“Yes—while he was alive, of course,” 
agreed Christopher; and remarked that he 
couldn’t very well do it while he wasn’t. 

“But that’s just what he tried to do. 
That’s just what he thinks—oh, poor 
darling, I don’t know if he’s able to think 
now, but it’s what he did think he had done.” 

“What did he think he had done?” 

“Arranged my future as carefully as he 
was accustomed to arrange my present. 
You see, he was very fond of me—” 





“Any man—” 
“And he was obsessed by a fear that 
somebody might want to—”’ her face to 


his relief broke into amusement again— 
“might want to marry me.” 

“Any man—” began Christopher again, 
with the utmost earnestness. 

“Oh, but listen,” she said, making a 


little gesture. ‘Listen. He never thought 
he’d die—not for ages, anyhow. One 
doesn’t. So he naturally supposed that by 
the time he did I’d be too old for anybody 
to want to marry me for what—’’ her 
eyes were smiling—‘‘is called ‘myself,’ 
George was rich, you see.” 

“Ves, I’ve been imagining him rich.” 

“So he thought he’d keep me happy and 
safe from being a prey to wicked men only 
wanting money, by making me poor.” 

“T see. Sincerely anxious for your good.” 

“Oh, he was, he was. He loved me 
devotedly.” 

“And are you poor?” 

“Very.” 

“Then why do you live in Hertford 
Street?” 

“Because that was his flat when he had 
to come up on business, and was just big 
enough for me, he thought. Where we 
really lived was in the country. It was 
beautiful there—the house and everything. 
He left all that in his will to—to another 
relation, and nearly all his money, of 
course, so as to keep it up properly, 
besides so as to protect me, and I got the 
flat, just as it is, for my life, with the rent 
paid out of the estate, and the use of the 
furniture and a little money—enough, he 
thought, for me by myself and one servant, 
but not enough to make me what he 
called ‘a prey’ to some rascally fortune- 
hunter in my old age.” 

She smiled as she used George’s phrase. 
How well she. remembered his saying it, 
and things like it! 

“What a cautious, far-seeing man!” 
remarked Christopher, his opinion of 
George not quite what it was. 

“He loved me very much,” said 
Catherine simply. 

“Yes—and whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth,” said Christopher. ‘“‘As no 
doubt Stephen has pointed out.” 

“Well, but when George made his will, 
five hundred a year, and no rent to pay at 
all, and all the furniture to use, wasn’t in 
the least chastening for one woman by 
herself,” she said. 

“Five hundred? Why, I’ve got nearly 
double that, and I feel as poor as a rat!” 
exclaimed Christopher. 

“Yes, but when George made his will. 
it was worth much more.” 

“Was it? Why, when did he make his 
will?” 

And Catherine, suddenly realizing that 
in another moment at this rate she would 
inevitably tumble right into Virginia, 
paused an instant, and then said. “Before 
he died, of course—”’ and refused after that 
to say another word about him. 


VII 


WELL, Christopher didn’t want her 
to; he was only too glad that she 
wouldn’t go on. He now thought of 
George as a narrow man with a head 
shaped like a box and a long upper lip. 
But she had been right to bring him out 
and air him conversationally, once he had 
been thrust between them by his own 
incredible idiocy, and it did seem to have 
quieted poor old George down a bit, for 
he didn’t again leap up unbidden to 
Christopher’s tongue. His ghost was laid. 
The dinner proceeded without him, and 
they had begun it so early that, even 
drawn out to its utmost limit of innumer- 
able cigarettes and (Continued on page 268) 
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HE sun shone, the air was soft, and spring was at every street corner piled up gorgeously 
in baskets. And Christopher looked so happy, so absurdly happy, she couldn’t pos- 
sibly spoil things for him. Why shouldn’t she enjoy herself, too, for just this once? 


. 








It was only a short wedding journey for the cighteen-year-old bride—merely crossing the river 


to Pine Grove Farm, which is her home today whenever the busy life of Washington permits 


ow /{ Learned to Write 


A brilliant “human document’ sort of letter 
that will be an inspiration to every reader 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR CHARLOTTE: 

Home again at last—can you 
guess how much that means to 
me? Of course, you can guess, 

since I have been traveling about a good 
deal lately, that it will be a reliei—tem- 
porarily, at least—not to use a trunk for 
a bureau, and a suitcase for a desk; and 
since I have had a very busy winter 
socially, that I-shall be glad—temporarily, 
at least—not to make formal calls from 
four to six every afternoon, and start out 
to a formal dinner, followed by a still 
more formal reception, after a day already 
filled to overflowing; that since I have been 
going to great conventions, thrillingly 
interesting to be sure, but not conducive 
to much repose, that I shall be glad to get 
away from noise and crowds and heat 
and welcome a little solitude. 

Perhaps you can guess a little more— 
that the lights blazing the way up Mount 
Vesuvius or rippling over the harbor of 
San Juan from the fortress of Morro did 
not seem half so beautiful to me as those 
shining from the many-paned windows of 
my own house to welcome me back after 
several years’ absence; that the stirring 
strains of the Marseillaise could not move 
me so much as the sound of a small boy’s 
cart clattering under my window and the 
staccato of the mowing-machine over the 
meadows; that it is more fun to have Prue 
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and Lois and Mary “running over” than 
it would be to go to any foreign court. 

But I do not believe you know how 
much my home has meant to me in 
ways that count still more. You have 
never seen it; you have known me only 
since I have been away from it much of 
the time; and in asking me “how I hap- 
pened to begin to write” I can see that you 
are entirely in the dark as to the real 
reasons. Like most of my journalistic 
friends, you see in the answer to that 
question nothing more nor less than an 
“interview”—and most of the “interviews” 
that have been published about me, though 
so friendly that they have touched and 
encouraged me greatly, and reasonably 
accurate as to the main facts, have some- 
how missed the underlying causes and 
conditions which they have sought to 
explain. And like most beginning writers 
who pour out the story of their literary 
troubles into my sympathetic ear, you 
always say sooner or later, “If I’d only 
had your chance—if I’d only been as 
lucky as you were!” 

There is, undoubtedly, some alchemy 
in the atmosphere of Pine Grove Farm. 
But it is not the kind you think. And 
securely established in the commodious 
serenity of the attic—the living-room, 
given over to a radio, a piano, a victrola, 
and a mandolin, all extensively used by 


three boys, has somehow ceased to seem 
convenient for much letter-writing—I shall 
try to tell you the story you have so often 
asked for. 

There is an old French proverb which 
was often quoted against the beautiful 
Eugénie when Napoleon the Third was 
seeking to make her his Empress—as he 
afterward triumphantly did—which runs, 
“Beware of the woman whose cradle has 
been a trunk, and whose boarding-school 
has been a hotel dining-room.” If that 
proverb is true, I am certainly a woman of 
whom it would be well to beware, for a 
trunk was my cradle before I was seven 
weeks old, and fables d’héte figured more 
prominently than blackboards in my early 
education. 

My mother was a New Yorker, born 
and bred, with the drawing-room of a 
corner house on Madison Avenue—at that 
time the center of fashion—as her social 
background; but her father—before he 
went, shortly after his graduation from 
Dartmouth, to the metropolis to practise 
law and seek his fortunes, and incidentally 
to marry one of the reigning belles and 
heiresses of her day—had come from a 
little village in Vermont, on the Connecti- 
cut River; and from her paternal grand- 
father my mother had inherited a simple, 
spacious, old house in this village, which 
had already sheltered the members of the 
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family for several: gen- 
erations—for.the valley 
had originally. been. set- 
tled by them—and with 
characteristic New Eng- 
land tenacity they had 
clung to it. 

My father, the son of 
a struggling Congrega- 
tional minister, and the. 
descendant of a long 
line of clergymen, 
judges, and _ teachers 
who had never pos- 
sessed enough worldly 
goods to keep the wolf 
from the door, came 
from a suburb of Bos- 
ton. Equipped with an 
oil lamp, a five-dollar 
bill, and his father’s 
blessing, he entered 
Harvard University at 
the age of fifteen and 
graduated from there 
four years later with 
highest honors, and the firm determination 
to continue the pursuit of knowledge fur- 
ther and eventually to impart it to others. 
He succeeded in both these ambitions. 
After having been admitted to the bar, 
obtaining several high academic degrees at 
home and abroad, and serving as an in- 
structor in several institutions of learning, 
he became the head of the Department of 
Greek at the University of Virginia when 
he was barely thirty years old. 

It was there that I was born, amid 
surroundings as thoroughly southern as 
could well be imagined, in a house that 
originally belonged to James Monroe, the 
fifth President of the United States and 
the author of the Monroe Doctrine—a 
beautiful old house on Monroe Hill, near 
the University, which still seems to me— 
after having seen many—the most beauti- 
ful in the world, and overlooking the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, which still seem to me— 
after having seen many—the bluest and 
most beautiful in existence. I had a 
colored mammy, Barbara, and she and our 
colored butler, Preston, were important 
factors in my childhood. 

[ came near being christened “Virginia 
Monroe,” and it was only after consider- 
able indecision on the part of my parents 
that I was named instead for “the best 
woman they knew’’—my father’s mother, 
Frances Parkinson, who had been a New 
Hampshire girl. Because the ties with the 
Connecticut Valley were even then so 
strong, I was taken seven hundred miles for 





In this peaceful home, whose every 
line speaks of generations of culture 
and gentle living, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes stored up the strength of soul 
that made her triumph over ill- 
health and the myriad duties of 
home-making and motherhood, to 
become the internationally known 
figure that she is today. Below, 
a lovely bit of Pine Grove Farm 








this christening, to that 
quiet .Vermont village 
of Newbury which | 
mentioned before. How- 
ever, if my father had 
lived, ‘should undoubt- 
edly have grown up in 
reality, as I was tech- 
nically, through the ac- 
cident of birth, a 
Virginian. - The hap- 
piest years of his liic 
were spent at the Uni- 
versity, among southern 
people; he never would 
have wished to leave 
either; and that 1 
should have been com- 
pletely happy there. 
too, I can not doubt. 
for I love the South 
dearly. But when his 
career, already brilliant 
as a classical scholar 
and teacher, and just 
beginning to take form 
as a classical writer as well, was cut pre- 
maturely short, there was nothing to tie 
my mother to one particular section of the 
country, or even to one particular country. 
My years of wandering began, and an 
extremely mixed environment was added 
to my equally mixed heredity. 

We usually passed our winters in Boston, 
and theoretically I went to school there; 
but these winters were broken by trips to 
Washington, to Virginia, to California, 
and to Colorado, where my elder brother 
lived, and where we spent months with 
him in a mining town situated a thousand 
feet higher than the summit of Mount 
Washington. There were two years. 
almost a decade apart, in Europe; with 
this exception all our summers, and parts 
of several winters, were spent in Newbury, 
Vermont; that was “home’’; the rest was 
merely “traveling” or “staying.” 

That was where I had my father’s 
library to rummage through at will. That 
was where I had the two old horses, in- 
herited from my father and brother, to 
ride and drive whenever I felt like it. 
That was where I developed an insatiable 
fondness for rambling ‘‘down the lane’ 
and over the mountains. That was where 
I snowshoed and coasted and skated, 
rode on hayloads, swam and _ paddled; 
that was where I went to church pic- 
nics, and husking bees and corn roasts, 
“sugaring off” and “‘cousin” parties. And 
that was where, when I was eighteen years 
old, I was (Continued on page 219) 
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FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


has touched this story 
of Young Love 
—sudden but 

no less true— 


with Her 
Own Brand 
of Magic 
and 
Moonlight 


Box. 


VOYAGE 


BOUT half after eleven, 
the party, to Michael’s 
cool, alien eyes, began to 
wear thin. 

He wasn’t, to begin with, en- 
tirely accustomed to parties in “the 
States’”—by which detached and 
finger-tippish title, he was accus- 
tomed to designate the greater 
part of North America. Parties in 
Australia, now—parties in London 
—in Paris, even—Vienna or Venice 
—those, Michael could analyze 
into their component parts; could 
bear himself creditably through the storm 
and stress of them; could even derive a 
rather shy, romantic amusement from 
them. He had been in Paris for almost a 
year after the war, and a crowded and 
marvelous year it had been! Michael was 
no hermit, neither did he avoid a certain 
amount of experimental contact with the 
other sex—but parties in the States. They 
took a bit of doing! One had to step aside, 
at times—no less. 

The airy way, for instance, in which 
most of the young women one met ad- 
dressed one by one’s Christian name with- 
in the first half-hour or so—it took Michael 
completely off his feet, turned him pink to 
the ears. Of course, they meant nothing 
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at all by it, but how the deuce was a chap 
to know that, in the first place? 

And the casual way in which they kissed 
—under lamp-light or candle-light or any 
light at all—at meeting or parting—put- 
ting up their pretty, white-nosed, rose- 
cheeked, soft-lipped faces as readily as a 
pony puts up his—for sugar. 

Michael preferred to think of a kiss as 
something to be won, not offered. He 
hadn’t met, perhaps, in the eight and a 
half months he had been in the States, a 
girl whose kiss he particularly wanted, but 
in any case, he felt distinctly critical and 
not a little cold about it. His sisters back 
in London, his cousins out in Melbourne, 
were certainly of a different type. 


Sally melted into delicious contrition. 
“I’m sorry. You’re such a heavenly crea- 
ture to tease. 
my neck?” 


Would you like to wring 
“No,” said Michael simply 


A less attractive type, perhaps—a bit 
long in the nose, a bit squared about the 
chin, not so delicately powdered, nothing 
like so deliciously frocked—Michael was 
artist as well as architect, and a woman’s 
gown appealed to him in precisely the way 
that color recommends a rose. He was 
willing to admit that these American girls 
dressed themselves delightfully, that their 
little blonde and black and bronzy heads, 
shingled like so many gallant boys, caught 
the light with a satiny shimmer, caught 
a man’s fancy, somehow, equally. Still, 
fancy was—only fancy! } 

Michael groped in vain for something 
more tangible, something more alluring, 
something to follow and capture and hold. 





At about half after eleven, sitting upon 
the piano-bench fingering idly the honeyed 
legatos of a Chopin waltz, muted so that 
no one should listen to him, aimless as the 
meandering of his own lazy thoughts, 
Michael decided definitely that the party, 
the present party, was wearing thin, that 
he was bored, that he wanted to leave. 
He remembered with a feeling of positive 
gratitude a new book which lay on the 
little table beside his bed—that he had 
left a couple of unopened English reviews 
upon the new book. He would go home— 
back to his room at the hotel, that was— 
and go to bed. Read himself to sleep. 
Dream of a more amusing and more 
glamourous world than the one in which 
for the moment he existed. 

He didn’t like San Francisco; the Chopin 
legatos became unconsciously a trifle 
choppy; he didn’t know why in the devil 
he'd stopped off there. He’d like to be 
back in New York where there was 
at least a semblance of background . 
Where London seemed not so hopelessly 
far-away people not so horribly 
different. Parties in London weren’t noisy 
like this, everybody shouting and laughing 
in different keys, meaningless laughter, stu- 
pid shouting, a perpetual shuffle of danc- 
ing feet, the same tunes over and over 


set to vulgar, impossible words—“‘The One 
I Love—Belongs—To Somebody Else!” 
Unspeakable! Like the whine of a barrel- 
organ under one’s window! 

“What are you doing to that poor 
piano?” inquired a plaintive drawl at his 
ear, and a girl slid on to the piano-bench 
beside him with a riffle of fragrance, a 
delicate jangle of carved jade earrings. 

She was scornful and wistful and im- 
pudent—if the three may be said of one 
human—and a wave of dark hair shadowed 
her sea-gray eyes so that Michael hardly 
knew if she were laughing at him—at the 
party—or at herself. 

He took his hands off the keyboard at 
once, long, restless, musicianly hands, but 
with an imperious gesture she caught and 
replaced them. 

“Go on—don’t stop—I like it! I only 
wondered I’ve been sitting in that 
big chair over there, watching you—and 
listening—don’t look so smug!—watching 
and listening—I said—because I was bored 
to tears—when all of a sudden the thing 
you were playing went blah.” 

“Pardon?” said Michael dazedly. 

She repeated a trifle impatiently. “Blah 
—flooie—dead!”’ 

“T see,” said Michael politely, although 
he didn’t in the least. 


Illustrations 
by 
H. R. Ballinger 


“You: poor lamb!” cried the girl with 
a delightful cadenza of laughter. ‘Don’t 
you speak English?” 

“English—not American,” Michael as- 
sured her, stiff with annoyance. 

“My word!—of course! I might have 
known. There is a difference, then?” 

“Rather!” said Michael. 

“T’m told,” she suggested gently, “that 
in England they have quite a bit of diffi- 
culty understanding—you Austri-lians— 
h’m’m?” 

A wicked thrust. Michael reddened to ~ 
the roots of his smooth, fair hair. “I’ve 
just come from London, as it happens.” 

“But on your way back to Melbourne— 
no?” 

She was really outrageous. Her demure 
down-sweep of dark lashes veiled a glint 
of unbearable mockery. 

Michael refused to be drawn. Was he 
going to admit to her that he loathed 
Melbourne, himself, and was going back 
merely to wind up some business for the 
firm? That his office was now in New 
York? That Melbourne had never been 
more than a port of call to him—a reluc- 
tant call at that? Not likely! Yet that 
was precisely what in two minutes more 
he had finished explaining to her. She had 
a coaxing way of waiting to be answered. 

“T see—” she mused. “I see! Our 
noble host told me. By the way, do you 
know him well?” 

“Very slightly,” said Michael, fingering 
a minor chord with caressing slowness. 

“Neither do I. Matter of fact, I never 
met him before tonight. A girl I know, 
knew him in the East. She brought me 
to this party.” 

Michael elucidated with, for him, ex- 
traordinary frankness. “I had a letter 
to him, from a chap in New York.” 

“Do you know any of the rest of these 
people?” 

““No—not really.” 

“Neither do I. Have you been bored?” 

“Fearfully.” 

“So have I. Isn’t it tiresome? There 
really isn’t an interesting man in the 
room—except perhaps you.” 

Michael bowed gravely. ‘‘Nor an inter- 
esting girl—except perhaps you.” 

He was beginning a very little to forget 
the book on the table beside his bed. 

She warned him, one slim forefinger wag- 
ging. ‘Take care, John Bull! Don’t say 
anything that might be used against you!” 
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“‘Well—!” said Michael almost shyly. 

“Well!” she mocked, with his exact 
inflection. 

They laughed, as at a worthier witticism. 

“You haven’t finished what you were 
playing,” she observed at length. 

“Dare say I never shall,” said Michael. 

“Why?” 

“Because I was only doing it to shut 
out the party.” 

““Oh—have you decided to let it in?” 

“‘No—really, I’d forgotten all about it.” 


“NICE boy!”’-she said softly. ‘Well 
played!’’ Then, with a sigh and a little 
sudden laugh, ‘I’m feeling much better, 
myself. - I’m glad I came over and hailed 
you. By the way, do you know who Iam?” 

“T—not your name,” Michael admitted 
unwillingly. 

She. told him with a look as stiadeet- 
forward as a child’s: “I’m Sally Byrd. 
Doesn’t mean a thing to you, does it?” 

Michael would have given something to 
be able to reply that it did. He couldn’t, 


truthfully. 

“Well—” she drawled with an air of 
vast amusement—‘‘my mother was a 
lady.” 


“T’m-sure of it,’’ Michael assured her. 

She blinked at him in momentary doubt 
of his seriousness. “‘How trusting you are, 
Mr. Tyrrell! You see, I knew who you 
were—I asked.” 

“That was awfully jolly of you.” 

“Was it? I thought you must be in the 
movies, with that marvelous nose—no— 
don’t touch it!”—for Michael’s hand had 
risen uneasily. “It’s quite perfect as it is.” 

“Please!” said Michael. “I’m no 
earthly good at spoofing!” 

She slid a cool little hand down his 
sleeve and patted his fingers. “I mean it! 
Your nose is—bar none—the most beauti- 
ful thing since the person with wings on 
his heels . . .” 

Michael only blushed wretchedly. 

“There—there!” said Sally Byrd. “I 
think it’s sweet of you to be so modest, 
but after all, you didn’t make your nose, 
you know! A nose is just an accident of 
God, so to speak—or did you have yours 
shattered in the late war by any chance— 
and remolded nearer to the heart’s desire? 
That might very well explain . . . it’s 
so—so—Greek !—if you see what I mean.” 

Michael maintained a stony and un- 
happy silence. Before which Sally melted 
into delicious contrition. 

“I’m sorry! You’re such a heavenly 
creature to tease. Would you like to 
wring my neck?” 

“No,” said Michael simply. 

He was reflecting, but lacked audacity 
to say it, that what he would really like 
would be to kiss the white nape of it very 
gently, where it met the cloudy shadow 
of her hair. An impossible idea, of course! 

The party, having undergone a tem- 
porary lull for the purpose of refreshment, 
now broke forth with renewed vigor in the 
quacking cadences of the latest Blues. 
Some one began to sing above the steady 
slip-slip of the dancing. 

Michael’s brows drew to a scowl. He 
said arrogantly, ‘‘What an unspeakable 
racket!” 

“H’m’m—” said Sally Byrd. 
dance?” 

They looked at each other thoughtfully. 
She shook her head. Her mouth tipped at 
the corners. Her eyes narrowed—lifted 


“Shall we 


Bon Voyage 


in a look of irresistible deviltry. 
T’ll tell you what let’s do!” 

“Yes?” said Michael almost eagerly. 

“How game are you?” 

“Pardon?” 

“Oh dear—oh dear! I mean, are you a 
good sport?” 

“Why—I—well—tthat is to say—I hope 
so, I’m sure!” said Michael. 

“Good!—don’t commit yourself!’ said 
Sally. She went on in a swiftly lowered 
voice, with a melodramatic glance to right 
and left of her. ‘“Let’s say good night— 
and go.” 

“Home?” said Michael with acute and 
unreasonable disappointment, profoundly 
astonishing to himself. ‘Oh, I say— 
this is better than—home!” 

“You poor lamb!’’-said Sally Byrd once 
more. “I’m going to get you a little dog 
and a nice tin cup and a stick to tap the 
sidewalk with. Who’s going home, may 
I ask?” 

“But you said—not a moment ago—” 

She shook him, two fingers on his coat- 
sleeve. “Say good night—and go! Where? 
‘Well, God be praised, the world is 
wide.’ ” 

“You mean—” said Michael, smiling 
diffidently. 

“Absolutely!”’ said Sally and slid from 
the piano like snow from the branch of a 
tree. ‘Else what are taxis yellow for— 
and why is park grass green?” 

“T don’t understand,” murmured 
Michael, following her rather closely. 

“No, darling,” sighed Sally with such 
impersonal kindliness that he was unable 
to believe that was the word she had used. 
“T know you don’t—but I like you just 
the same. It’s very odd. Where did you 
park your things?” 

Before he could answer she objected 
swiftly—“Don’t say ‘pardon’ to me again! 
You make me feel like a lady Igorrote. 
Where—I mean to say—is your hat and 
coat? As soon as we’ve made our good- 
bys you can collect them—fetch ’em, that 
is—and meet me in the hallway—by the 
big Satsuma vase.” 

“Righto!” said Michael. 

“T adore you!” said Sally. “You say 
that just like an English comedian.” 

Michael gave her an imploring glance. 
She shoved him gently in the direction of 
his host. 

“So sorry to run away—” she prompted 
in a whisper. ‘“Fearfully busy tomorrow 

. charming evening!” 

Michael echoed obediently in his nice 
English voice, putting out his hand and 
smiling his restrained, dignified smile, 
“So sorry to run away—” 

“Oh, look here! What for?” cried the 
stout gentleman busy at the punch-bowl. 
“The evening’s but a pup.” 


“No 


“PARDON ,”’ Michael was beginning ner- 
vously when Sally slid in between him 
and the object of his desirous farewells. 
“Do forgive me,” she uttered sweetly, 
fixing large, mournful eyes on space. “I’m 
running off with Mr. Tyrrell. I have a 
wretched little headache, and he’s taking 
me home. He’ll come back—I’m sure—” 
She trod on Michael’s foot at that, gently 
but definitely, because, at mention of his 
returning, he emitted a small, poignant 
sound of dissent. “It’s a marvellous party 
—so nice of you to let Charlotte bring 
me.” 
The stout gentleman said he’d never 









have forgiven Charlotte if she hadn’t 
brought Sally. 

“Will you tell her I’ve gone,” continued 
Sally languidly, as befitting the wretched 
little headache, “‘and not to worry—that 
Mr. Tyrrell will take care of me?” 

The stout gentleman said he would, at 
which, with a last dove-like coo of good-by; 
Sally drifted away in the direction of -the 
dressing-room, drawing Michael after her 
as the sea draws the moon. 


“vax met, in ten minutes or less, by the 
big Satsuma vasein the hall, and Michael 
thought he had never seen anything more 
enchanting than Sally’s little, dark head 
rising out of the big fur collar ‘of her cape. 
She gave him a nod and wrinkled up her 
nose at him endearingly. . 

“Ts that what you call a Burberry?” she 
inquired, concerning his top coat. “ ‘Very 
sweet! I feel exactly as if I were waiting in 
the wings of a Somerset Maugham show, 
about to go on and discuss marriage. Are 
you married by any chance?” 

“Heavens, no!” said Michael with un- 
necessary emphasis. 

“Well, I’ve known men who were,” said 
Sally soothingly, ‘and still managed to get 
about—and see something of their friends: 
I’m not married, myself, because ‘—nurse 
says I’m not pretty, and I’m very seldom 
good.’ But even so I can see it’s a worthy 
state—(state or estate?)—better than 
solitary confinement, for instance—or a 
ball and chain on the ankle.” 

“T—dare say I shall marry some day,” 
said Michael, to his own extreme surprise. 
He was not given to confiding in women. 

“Ye-es, it’s being done!’’ said Sally. 

They rode the rest of the way to the 
ground floor in thoughtful silence. 

“See here!’ said Sally, rousing herself 
at the head of the steps leading to the 
street—(it may be admitted she called it 
“hyah” and drawled it unpardonably)— 
“See here, old thing! When I said, let’s go 
for a ride, I didn’t stop to think—I don’t, 
congenitally, stop to think, you know— 
that taxis don’t go for a song—and that— 
ah—you might not happen to be in voice 

. . ma rotten little gold-digger! Be 
absolutely frank about it!” 

Michael only looked tragically embar- 
rassed. 

“Don’t you care!” she told him gently 
with an impulsive little hand on his arm. 
“It’s heavenly, walking.” 

“But there’s a taxi just at the corner,” 
said Michael, and now he looked incredibly 


disappointed. 
“You—you’d rather?’’ asked Sally per- 
plexed. 


“Oh ra-ther!” said Michael. ‘Unless 


you prefer to walk.” 

Sally looked at him, wide-eyed. She 
broke into a delicious chortle. “Vou didn’t 
know what I was talking about, did you?” 

“Why, not entirely,” admitted Michael. 
He tugged desperately at his little blond 
mustache. 

When Sally abandoned herself to muted 
amusement, he added | with dignity, “I 
don’t quite, even now.’ 

Wiping her eyes ait a wisp of rainbow 
which served her for a handkerchief, Sally 
explained delicately: ‘“I meant money. 
Did you have any with you?” 


“Qh, that!” said Michael, blushing 
deeply. “Why, of course!’ 
“Why, of course?” asked Sally. ‘“‘How- 


ever, since you (Continued on page 164) 
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“QEE here,” said Sally. ‘‘When I said, ‘Let’s go for a ride’, I didn’t stop to think that 
taxis don’t go for a song—Be absolutely frank about it.’’ Michael only looked 
tragically embarrassed. ‘‘Don’t you care,” she told him gently. ‘It’s heavenly walking” 
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Workmen in their 
plaster-coated shoes 
constantly tramped 
all through the place 
in an endless caval- 
cade, like the march 
of the Germans 
through Belgium 


HE analogy set forth in the sub- 
title of this story is entirely the 

editor’s. Butitsoaptly fitsthe thing 

I have in mind in telling of a more 
or less personal experience concerning 
a subject that is at the same time vulgar 
and. spiritual—namely, money—that I 
shall keep it before me until the reader 
has pursued me to the last period and called 
me philosopher or crank. 

Now, if you own a cane, you do not give 
much burdensome thought to it—except, 
perhaps, when you show it proudly to a 
friend and tell him the handle was carved 
from the tusk of a mammoth South African 
Gazookus and that it was given to you by 
the members of the lodge on the thirty- 
seventh anniversary of your first pair of 
long pants. You swing the cane lightly 
as you saunter down the street, and very 
often, if you are going anywhere by taxi 
or street car, you leave it at home. You 
never depend upon the cane as a means of 
propelling your body back and _ forth. 
Your own two feet are your real supports. 

While the analogy is not complete, still, 
money used as a cane is very fine. While 
you must have money these days, you 
can not depend upon it to do the things 
for you, get the things for you, that require 
the use of character and brains. And 
many of the best things come when 
money is, for the time being, non- 
existent—the cane in the closet back 
home. 

On the other hand, a crutch, to 
one who needs it, is an indispensable 
article. He has it in mind before 
making a move. It denotes a 
crippled condition. You can see the state 
of mind of the person who leans upon 
money as a crutch. As the possession of 
a crutch will not enable him to take part 
in any one of a number of enjoyable 
activities, so will the mere possession of 
money not bring the happiness that is 
to be purchased only by the expenditure 
of a portion of one’s own self. 

Now, the thing that I am trying to find 
out is just where money ceases to be a 
J 


cane and becomes a crutch. I realize that 
there are many hundreds of thousands of 
individuals in this country to whom this 
question is not only very vague, but 
absolutely negligible. 
is only a jump and a half ahead of the 
landlord and not even abreast of the 
butcher and baker already has his quota 
of official worries and is therefore spared 
the problem of what to do with his 
money. From the particular point of 
view of this story he is very fortunate. 


But there is also a 
vast element in these 
more or less free United 
States composed of 
people who have enough money to buy 
houses and hire servants and belong to 
golf clubs and even buy antiques. For 
some reason, unknown to myself, I have 
been chosen from among my fellows to 
fulfill a destiny that constantly keeps me 
in terror of sinking into the mire of 
moneyed complacency and financial crip- 
pledom. Not unlike my contemporaries 
in the art of making enough to give the 
family all the “advantages” that money 


The person who-~ 









What | Have Found Out 


It’s a mighty fine CANE, but asa CRUTCH, 





can buy—the successful beef packers, the 
prosperous junk dealers, the affluent 
banana kings, the powerful stock jugglers, 
and the wealthy pump manufacturers— 
I am anxious to do the right thing by 
those who depend upon me financially, 
morally, and spiritually, for their future 
well-being. 
While I shall never, and don’t want to, 
amass any great wealth, still I am imbued 
with the natural and obvious desire of 
any person who is making good money— 
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the desire to give my family the enjoyment 
of some of the material things available 
in this world—and incidentally to partake 
of some of those pleasures myself. For- 
tunately I am so constituted that the 
acquirement of any worldly wealth will 
never distort my vision. I flatter myself 
to the extent that my sense of humor "and 
perspective on human nature will con- 
stantly keep the fact in my mind _ that 
there is no fool like a rich fool. I have 
gone safely beyond the point where I shall 
ever consider the proposition of wearing 
a red veivet vest. ; 

I am in the midst of a great experiment. 
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admits, for the sake of the 
good it should do others, 
that his own attempt to 
live up to his money 
wasn't much of a success 


About -ACON 


it won’t do at all 


Can I have money and be happy? Per- 
haps, as you read this, you smile and say, 
“Well, give me the money and [’ll let the 
rest take care of itself.’’ This is all very 
well. But there is a point—and you can 
see how the rich figure in the news every 
day—where the cane grows into the form 
of a crutch, and you can not go anywhere 
without the consciousness of the money 
burden. The so-called luxuries become 
responsibilities, and the alleged advan- 
tages become impediments. What I am 
trying to find is the exact point where 
worldly comfort goes hand in hand with 
personal freedom and unaffected enjoy- 
ment of the simple elementary pleasures 
of life. 

Along these lines, I set down the follow- 
ing’experience as a step in my attempt to 
get that to which I am entitled without 


being carried along that stream of 
variegated humanity from which I 
absorb the necessary inspiration for 
my work. But it is not important 
here whether I live in the city or the 
country. With a few modifications, 
the problem of living on a com- 
fortable scale is the same in either 
place—if not the cost, then the 
responsibilities. 

So, not yet being ready for the 
sedentary calm of nature’s velvety couch 
of great green lawns and sun-kissed carrot 
patches, we decided to buy a house in the 
city—in New York City. We shopped 
around in the usual way with real-estate 
dealers and visited hundreds of houses on 
the east and west sides—some in first class 
condition and others in a state of more or 
less decay. The walls of most of them 
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leads to suspicious, cold, clammy, unbe- 
loved, calculating, lonesome, Iuxurious 
old age. 

My wife, having been brought up in the 
country, likes city life. The noise of the 
street cars going by gives her a feeling of 
Security. I, myself, am partial to the city, 
because in New York I am constantly 


appreciation. Then the doting parents 
saw the children grow up, get married on 
their own hook, and move either to apart- 
ments in town or out to Duluth, or some 
other suburb. And the old folks had 
nothing left to do but sell the house and 
go to a hotel,or to Europe. But we felt 
in our rambles through this maze of brown- 


We moved in, though the front 
door had not come and there was 
ascaffolding over the entire house 


stone buildings that somehow the people 
who now wanted to sell their homes had 
got the pleasures they were looking for. 
That is, they had got the pleasures within 
their sense of proportion. They were no 
worse off than any other parents who had 
raised families anywhere else in this world. 
The changes that come with time are per- 
fectly natural changes. You give your 
pleasures as you go, and take them in the 
same way. 

What we were (Continued on page 18o) 


The furnace man connected the pipe 
with a flue in my neighbor’s parlor. 


I smoked his family out into the street 
31 
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By 
Rebecca 
Hooper 


Eastman 


Sometimes, when you 


meet a story-book lady 
Jace-toface—well, you 


run into a fairy-tale. 


Norman did 


HE first time he saw her, she was 
walking directly toward him. She 
savored, indescribably, of the long 
ago, the nursery, and finally of a 

half-forgotten child’s book of his younger 

sister. Kate Greenaway! The name 
leaped back to him out of his subconscious. 

Yes, she was every bit as appealing as one 

of those unforgetable Kate Greenaway 

pictures. For her quaintly made; dark- 
blue silken gown, round-necked; with close 
tucked: sleeves coming tight down over 
her small, pretty hands, was just the length 
to show pale, trim, silken ankles and 
shining, black ankle ties.. Of the “same 
stuff as her gown, her little, dark-blue hat 
was untrimmed, save that its narrow brim 
was faced back with leaf-green satin. 
The one string of the hat went tight under 
her chin and was piped with the leaf-green 
satin, too. So it was no wonder that her 
face looked forth from that shiny, tender 
color like a rosy flower. Her large eyes, 
however, were the most like Kate Green- 
away of all, because they were limpid and 
wistful and full of blue wonder. It seemed 
strange that the eyes of anybody could be 
that way after she was quite grown-up. 
Properly, of course, this utterly charm- 
ing person should have been approaching 
under blossoming apple-trees, or at least 
along the side of a prim English hedge. 

But alas, for facts! she was on the board 

walk at Atlantic City, of all places! She 

let her big blue eyes rest in his for a long, 
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long minute, during which something deep 
within him, which he had never before 
known was there, stirred and woke. After 
she had passed, he turned and followed, 
not closely, not offensively, but always 
keeping her in plain view. Having only 
just learned that she was in the world, how 
could he dare risk losing her? Finally she 
paused, and stood with close-clasped 
hands, looking out over the sea. Such 
sweet wistfulness flowed from every line 
of her figure that it was all he could do 
not to say, as he caught up with her: 

“Don’t feel so badly! Everything’s all 
right.” 

Instead of speaking, which would have 
startled her, he stood waiting with his hat 
in his hand. At last she turned, unsur- 
prised, and looked at him dubiously, won- 
dering if she dared believe in him. 

“Do you know any one here?” he asked 
at last, with a gesture toward the famous 
board walk. 

“No one at all,” she quietly replied. 
Then, after a judicial pause, she qualified 
it. “Except you!” 

This was tremendous; it showed that 
she, too, felt that they had known each 
other centuries. 
















“Do you mind—if we sit down?” he 
asked. 

If he could only induce her to sit down, 
she couldn’t get away suddenly. 

From that moment théir conversation 
was characterized by long, unhurried 
pauses, pauses such as children use. ‘when 
they are getting acquainted; pauses during 
which you consider fully what has just 
been said before you essay anything new; 
pauses during which the silence says thrings 
that unite you better than any fumbling 
words. So, when she did sit down, after 
considering, they continued to look at each 
other. 

“T have had a week of horrible loneli- 
ness,” he said. ‘I was just about to expire 
of it when I saw you coming to save me. 
This is a terrible place.” 

“W hy did you stay?” 

“Doctor’s orders. Getting over flu.” 

“T came here so that I could be alone,” 
she said abruptly. “It has done me g 
There are so many worse things than being 
lonely, you know.’ 

“I’m sorry you had to find that out,” 
he said. ‘So you aren’t convalescing?’ 

“Oh, no. I’m always quite well and 
strong.” 
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“That t:ng of yours is a keepsake,”’ he said positively. Her eyes 


grew dazzling, warm, and tender all at once. 
“It was my first ring. 


she begged. 


“Vet ‘strong’ is the last adjective that 
Ishould apply to you.” 

Indeed, any one made of the stuff of 
flower petals does not seem primarily 
strong. 

“But I am! I can endure anything, if 
now and then, like this, I have a respite.” 

“May I please be part of this particular 
respite?” 

“Take your partners for a_ respite? 
Well, I don’t know. I’m not used to 
respites. This is the first I ever had.” 

“You sound mysterious with your res- 
pite. Respite from what? No, never 
mind! It’s much too soon for me to ask. 
We'll lay that question on the table for the 
present. But you are going to let me know 
you, aren’t you?” 

“What else do I seem to be doing, 

pray?” 
_ “Well, I wonder if you, too, have the 
feeling that you and I ‘belong’ and that 
all the rest of the people here are hoi 
polloi.” 

“Somebody translated hoi polloi for me 
the other day,” she laughed. 

“Like a hostess who asked me if I would 
have a demi-tasse. When I hesitated 
because I wasn’t sure I wanted it, she 


“Don’t laugh at me,” 
I had it when I was eight” 


asked me in capital letters if I would take 
a SMALL CUP OF BLACK COFFEE.” 

The wind was coming in upon them 
from the ccean in the dampest, most dis- 
couraging way, the sun went behind a 
cloud, and the ocean was suddenly tossed 
about in agony. 

‘That ocean has something on its mind,” 
he said. ‘It’s going to get mad presently. 
I hate the ocean when it’s mad. So after 
you have had lunch with me—” 

“T had quite forgotten I proriised to 
lunch with you,” she said sedately. 

“Well, come on, or you'll be late.” 

On their way they stopped at a florist’s, 
where he bought her a nosegay of blushing 
pink roses, which she fastened at her belt 
with such pleased complacency that he 
almost shouted aloud in his <:light. If 
you make*too much of wonderfu! people, 
however, they are prone to run eway. 
So instead of making a time over ! he 
led her to a delectable spot he haa ais- 
covered, and soon they sat opposite each 
other by a snapping fire, with rose-color 
curtains drawn between them and _ the 
weather. Because of the coming storm 
they had the popular little place almost to 
themselves. 


T/lustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


“My appetite is colossal,” he confessed, 
after she had daintily elected a chicken 
patty and early peas. “I want mushroom 
purée, roast beef, and ali the vegetables. 
Usually I’m not such a gourmand, but I 
have been ordered to eat, sleep, and sit 
in the sun. There is no sun, and I’m not 
sleepy, so there’s nothing for it but to eat 
long and well. When do we tell each other 
our names?” 

She drew herself up straight and proud, 
and stared down at her plate as the 
color climbed through her cheeks to her 
hair. 

“T can not possibly tell you my name,” 
she said. 

“Ts this a whim, or part of the respite?” 

“Tt is an absolutely necessary part of 
the respite. But please tell me yours.” 

“I’m going to be mysterious, too,” he 
teased. 

But he was disappointed when she didn’t 
press the matter. However, if there was 
one thing he could do gracefully, it was to 
accept a rebuff. 

“If you won’t tell me your name,” he 
continued, “I shall have to invent one for 
you. You know how intimate you feel 
with the characters in nursery books. 
Well, when I saw you coming I thought, 
‘Why, here is one of Kate Greenaway’s 
twelve Miss Pelicoes!’ After lunch we'll 
find a bookstore and see just which Miss 
Pelicoes you are.” 

Her eyes danced. 













































































“The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Went sometimes for a walk. 
It also is a well-known fact 

That all of them could talk!” 


she quoted delightedly. 

“Of course,” he said vaguely, “any one 
who won’t tell her name occasionally lays 
herself open to the very real danger of 
being called ‘You perfect darling!’ ’ 

“I forbid you to say things like that.” 

“T don’t mean it in the Bertha M. Clay 
sense.” 

“If you need to say anything, say ‘Miss 
Pelicoes.’ ” 

“Very well—Miss Pelicoes. 
it be for dessert?” 

“I’m always wobbly-minded about 
choosing,’ she mused. ‘How could any- 
body decide between all those ravishing 
things on that pastry tray and the fresh 
strawberry mousse on the menu? Mousse, 
please.” 

“I’m going to have both. 
Miss Pelicoes?”’ 

“Mousse is all I can negotiate.” 

“And two small cups of black coffee,” 
he added to the waitress. 

“Two demi-tasses,” translated the wait- 
ress, just as they had known she would. 


What shall 


Won’t you, 


HE HAD noticed, from the first, that on 

the third finger of her right hand Miss 
Pelicoes wore with considerable grace and 
enjoyment a rather shabby ring. It was 
fashioned not of platinum or white gold, 
but from just plain golden gold, and set 
with a turquoise which was, at its edges, 
a little discolored, and which had been 
badly chipped. 

“That ring of yours is a keepsake,” he 
said positively. 

Her eyes grew dazzling, warm, and 
tender all at once. “Don’t laugh at me,” 
she begged. “It was my first ring. I had 
it when I was eight. I then called it my 
sunlight and blue sky ring. Never, never 
would I take it off, so soap and water made 
it greenish round the edge. I loved it as I 
loved a certain old rag doll whom I literally 
wore to shreds with my young affections. 
Of course, I don’t wear this ring when 
I expect to be seen. It’s too shabby.” 

“That’s why I like it,” he said. “It 
means something.”’ 

“Ves, just looking at it brings back all 
my early joys and credulities. I go straight 
back to a little girl when I have it on. And 
I shall never part with it as long as [ live. 
Of course, I had to have it made larger, 
and my jeweler told me it wasn’t worth 
spending any money on. Little he knew! 
It’s the most precious thing I own. I’m 
glad you like it. No one else does but 
me.” 

When they went to the bookstore after 
lunch to buy the book so that they could 
find out which Miss Pelicoes she was, 
there wasn’t a single copy of Kate Green- 
away in the shop. After that, he took 
her back to her hotel. Somehow he was 
disappointed to find that she was staying 
at the highest-priced one of all. 

“Dear me, do you live here?’’ he askec. 

“Why not?” 

“No reason. Only, you see, I’m a 
lawyer, standing beneath the bottom rung 
of the ladder and looking up at it. In 
other words, I’m horribly poor.” 

“I’m horribly—” But she didn’t finish. 

“Rich?” he asked suspiciously. As she 
didn’t answer, he went on cheerfully. 





The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


“The money problem never worries me, 
though. If it did, I shouldn’t be here. 
What is money, anyway? Something you 
have to have, perhaps, but the presence or 
absence of which ought to have nothing 
to do with your morale.” 

“If you say that, you have never been 
poor.” 


“T have never been anything else. But 
I have always refused to feel poor. One 


man told me my indifference to money 
amounts toa gift. Where are you going?” 

“I’m going up to my room, and you are 
going back to your hotel to take one of 
those siestas I know your dector pre- 
scribed.” 

“Just as you say, Miss Pelicoes.”’ 

He actually pretended to be going with- 
out another word. Then, turning quickly, 
he caught her looking frankly disappointed. 

“Where would you like to dine?” he said 
casually. 

“Tf Iam still of the same mind this eve- 
ning, I should like to have you dine here 
with me.” : 

“You're inviting me because I said I was 
poor. I’m not too poor to buy you a 
meal now and then.” 

“You are very impolite about my in- 
vitation. I thought money made no 
difference with you.” 

“You win, Miss Pelicoes. 

“Seven.” 

“‘Where?”’ 

“Here.” 

Knowing full well the advantages of 
going when you have to go, he turned and 
left her at once. Thus it was that she was 
the one who paused a moment, and then, 
with a heavy sigh, went slowly toward the 
elevator and rang. Once in her room, she 
rang for her maid, who helped her off with 
the Kate Greenaway clothes and brought 
a cobwebby peignoir and a pile of new 
books. Miss Pelicoes stretched herself on 
the chaise longue, but she didn’t relax. 
She opened a book, but she didn’t read. 
Instead, she looked straight ahead. And 
whatever was in her mind must have been 
satisfactory, for now and then the shadow 
of a blissful smile flitted across her pretty 
mouth. 


What time?” 


HE, ON the contrary, man-like, indulged 

inno musings. Flinging himself on his 
bed, he fell at once to sleep and didn’t even 
dream of his perfect adventure. It was 
nearly six when he woke. Then he, too, 
must have thought of something blissful, 
for his smile was closely akin to Miss 
Pelicoes’. 

“Girls love to have a man dress for 
dinner,” he thought, as he fished out his 
dinner clothes before taking ‘+his shower. 

This was merely an excuse; he was one 
of the few men who would rather dress 
than not. Perhaps it was partly because 
he knew that he looked well in evening 
clothes. Anyway, he made ready with the 
utmost care, and without any shadow of 
doubt abkout Miss Pelicoes’ being at the 
appointed spot. Consequently, he was 
supremely disappointed when she was no- 
where to be seen. After looking all about, 
we 2érolled over to the desk to send up his 
name. Only when he was confronted with 
the magnificent superiority of the clerk 
did he remember he didn’t know Miss 
Pelicoes’ name. 

Could it be possivle that those three 
tantalizing hours were all that he was to 
have of Miss Pelicoes? Utterly dazed, he 





sank into one of the comfortable chairs 
that lined the lobby. 

“Were you looking for any one?” asked 
her low voice at his side. “If you were 
I must say you have a very short memory!” 

“Oh, is this you?” he asked, bewildered. 

For without her small, blue bonnet and 
the sheath of her long-sleeved frock, she 
was, save for her eyes, quite another 
person. And she wore her golden evening 
gown with such ravishing grace, and her 
arms, which he had never seen before, were 
so exquisite, and her hair, of which the 
blue bonnet had not given him more than 
a glimpse, was so crisply, honestly gold, 
that he was half afraid of the vision. She 
was no less lovely, but she had lost all 
resemblance to people named _ Pelicoes, 
Yet she was the same picture in a more 
impressive frame. He liked this frame, of 
course, but it was disappointing. It was 
like having found some rare and lovely 
blossoms in a wilderness, and then, on 
returning for another look, finding them 
fenced all about and labeled “Hands off. 
Rare specimen.” 

“Now that I see you again,” he said 
rather formally, “I can’t believe that our 
acquaintance began so—casually.”’ 

“You aren’t sorry?” 


“OH, NO! Only—I wish now that I might 

have had the advantage of meeting 
you in a more conventional way. I don’t 
like to have our—”’ 

“Respite.” 

“Our respite begins as vulgar things be- 
gin. I don’t bother with girls except in the 
regular way. Of course, after my speaking 
to you this morning, you won’t believe 
me. But it is quite true.” 

“T do believe yoy. And it was the first 
time I ever spoke to any one I didn’t know. 
J’m not sorry. I’m glad!” 

She led the way to the dining-room, 
and he followed her as in a dream. A 
concealed orchestra was dimly playing 
sor ething lovely, an orchestra that aidn’t 
intrude, but rather aided and abetted all 
one’s fondest hopes. 

She had already ordered their dinner, it 
seemed; it was written in beautiful French 
script on a small card. 

“‘Well—” he reminded her, ‘‘we don’t 
yet know each other’s names.” 

“You can’t ever know mine,”’ she said 
seriously. “But I hope you are going to 
tell me yours.” 

He shook his head. ‘You won’t tell me 
yours because it is so important,” he 
laughed. “I won’t tell you mine because 
it is so unimportant. You aren’t wearing 
your ring!” 

“T never do, except by stealth.”’ 

Her only ornament was a string of clear 
yellow stones which, as she moved, 
flashed amazing fire. 

“Your necklace can’t be amber,” he 
commented. 

“Yellow diamonds,” she explained, but 
without interest. 

“Tam very much afraid,” he said, “that 
you are married to some important man, 
and that you married him because of some- 
body else. You sacrificed yourself to him 
—because of your, family.” 

“T hope I don’t ‘look like a sacrifice.” 

“ ‘Respite’ suggests it—that’s all. I 
may be wrong about your being married, 
but of this much I am gloriously sure. You 
have never, in all your life, been in love. 

“Vou are right (Continued on page 242) 
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MULLION Women 
et Acquainted 


A live story of a live convention, with delegates 
from all around the world who love the “Y” 


LITTLE, black-eyed woman sank 
into a fragile, gilt chair with a 
sigh of content and looked eagerly 
about the great ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore. It fairly bulged with 
the pressure of three thousand women, 
who, like herself, had come. pilgrim-wise, 
to the shrine of the Blue Triangle head- 
quarters in New York City, as delegates 
to the eighth biennial Convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

“Where do they all come from?” she 
whispered shyly to her more sophisticated- 
looking neighbor. 

“From everywhere,” was the reply. 
“From little towns, big cities, college cam- 
puses—from offices, stores, and factories. 
They are all here—college girls, society 
women, clerks, stenographers, industrial 
workers. Those three in front of us are 
silk weavers from Paterson, and over there 
by the pillar is Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. You'll see all kinds and colors in a 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Convention.” 

“But what brings them together—all 
these different kinds of women?” 

Her neighbor unfolded a small map of 
the United States. “Do you see those 
dots? Each one represents a Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and there 
are 1300 of them—and the 1300 Young 
Women’s Christian Associations mean 
600,000 members. Every two years those 
600,000 members send delegates to a Con- 
vention to do their business for them. 
There are about 2000 of them here. The 
other thousand are visitors. It’s because 
those women back in the cities, and towns, 
and colleges of the United States care 
about the Young Women’s Christian 
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Association, and want to have a hand in 
making its program and shaping its poli- 
cies, that they are here.” 

The black-eyed delegate looked about 
with interest. ‘I’m from Spring Valley,” 
she volunteered, ‘‘and I don’t want to miss 
anything that I can take back to our 
‘Y’—they’ve spent a lot of money to send 
me here.” 

As she took off her brown silk gloves, her 
neighbor looked with interest at the work- 
gnarled hands thus revealed. They looked 
as if the enlarged knuckles and twisted 
fingers had made visible protest to years 
of close acquaintance with dishpans and 
scrubbing brushes. 

The delegate from Spring Valley caught 
her glance and looked from her own hands 
to the white, jeweled fingers of her neigh- 
bor. “I guess we see the different kinds of 
folks in the ‘Y’ right here in you and me,” 
she said. ‘I’m just a plain country woman. 
I’ve never had a vacation before in my 
life. V’ve never even been on a sleeping 
car, and you—” she stopped. 

Her neighbor put up her hand deprecat- 
ingly. ‘Tell me,” she said, “what you 
represent in the Association. Are you 
she hesitated, ‘‘a club member?” 

“Dear me, no,” laughed the delegate 
from Spring Valley. ‘I’m the president of 
our Young Women’s Christian Association. 
I’ve been for two years now. And let me 
tell you—” she stopped impressively- 
“it’s been hard sledding, but it’s made me 
renew my youth. You see,” she entered 
into her tale with the evident enjoyment 
of having told it many times before, “from 
the time I was a real young girl, I worked 
in the W. C. T. U. They used to call me 
‘Fidelity’ for a nickname, because I kept 


at it night and day. Then in one of the 
towns where I was making a speech I met 
John, and married him, and settled down 
in the narrowest little town in the whole 
United States. I had been so active that it 
was hard to feel out of things, and finally 
I just felt myself drying up like a leaf.” 

The neighbor laughed, for indeed the 
speaker did resemble with her brown skin, 
her brown clothes, and her quick move- 
ments a fluttering autumn leaf. 

The delegate from Spring Valley smiled 
back. “It’s true, I was drying up and 
ready to blow away, and then one day two 
girls came along and stopped at my house 
and asked their way. They were ‘Y’ secre- 
taries, they said, so I told them to come 
in and have their dinners. They stayed 
a week,” she said proudly, ‘‘and they've 
been coming back off and on to see me evet 
since. Soon we had a ‘Y’ going, and 
nothing would do those girls but I must be 
president. I guess I’m nothing to boast 
of, but it’s made me young again. John 
and every one notices it. With me,” she 
laughed ruefully, “it isn’t what I can do 
for the girls in our town—it’s what they 
do for me in giving me new interests and 
something to think about besides house: 
work.” : 

She stopped and watched the incoming 
crowds. There were women like herself 
with plain clothes and work-stooped 
bodies; there were attractive, bobbed- 
haired students and self-confident business 
women; there were modishly-dressed_ wo 
men obviously representing the great cities. 
All classes and groups seemed to be in the 
gathering—a veritable cross-section of the 
woman life of the United States. 

But as she (Continued on page 
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By Gene Stratton- Porter 


N THE garden of the farm on which 

I was born there was one corner so 

shaded by the branches of a huge 

Bartlett pear tree homing across the 
garden fence in the door-yard that my 
mother found the spot useless for growing 
any flower or vegetable in which she was 
interested. I was only a tiny person when 
she marked off this corner and turned it 
over to me for my individual property. 
At first she spared me pinches of lettuce and 
radish seed from her seed bags, and a hand- 
ful of onion sets for my attempts at gar- 
dening in this shady corner, but I soon 
learned that lettuce grown there was pale 
and anemic, that radishes were stringy 
and onions spindling; so I strayed outside 
the garden to find what I could use in a 
shady corner that would yield some 


I/lustration by 
G. Patrick Nelson 


returns. As I thought it over, my feet 
carried me to thickly shaded fence corners 
in the orchard in which there grew blood- 
root, little boys’ breeches, and blue-eyed 
Marys. I used to move these in full bloom, 
and so rich and fertile was the soil, so wel- 
come the shade, so careful the planting, so 
faithfully were they watered with rain 
water from the cistern, that it was a most 
unusual thing to have one of them even 
droop. 

From the foot of the orchard, branching 
out toward the meadows, I tried celandine. 
that loveliest of the wild poppies of 
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Over the green of the 
9 sphagnum floor of the 
swamp, perching on 
slender, delicate stems, 
were whole flocks and 


flocks of Three Birds 


Indiana, but it was not enthusiastic in its 
growth. There was too much shade and 
not enough water, so I strayed on to deep 
woods where there grew violets and blue- 
bells, bell flower and mandrake, and many 
a spot was all reddened with the brilliant 
color of monarda didyma, which we called 
“red bergamot,” while everywhere there 
was a world of spring beauties growing in 
the grass of the fence corners, and the lace 
of anemones and hepatica, which we knew 
as “snow-boys.” There were ferns, and 
beside the three brooks of running water 
which crossed our land could be found 
every dainty, lacy little water flower 
native to the Central States, but these I 
had no luck with. 

From the time I could toddle around 
alone I began (Continued on page 152) 
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‘“'T HAVE done wrong to tell you of my love,’’ said Mandeville. “I was 
carried away by an impulse I should have resisted. Forgive me!” “Oh, 
what am I todo!”” Myrtle was white to the lips in her emotion and distress 
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make—the choice between her father 

and her lover—and the harder since 
she believed her father right and her lover 
wong. But love conquered, and Myrtle 
Carey consented to a secret marriage to 
the man her father had forbidden her ever 
to think of again. 

True, Harry Latimer was not the only 
Carolinian to set his new-found country 
higher than his king. Men of greater dis- 
tinction than his in the Colony were flock- 
ing to the Committee of Safety organized 
by the Colonists to defend themselves 
from the oppressions .of King George. 
But old Sir Andrew Carey had the blind 
partisanship of the aged and of the obstinate 
aged. He looked upon Harry Latimer, his 
one-time ward, as a promising son of Satan, 
and Myrtle, educated in the filial devotion 
of a vanished century, felt that she was 
sinning in setting her love above her duty 
to her parent. 

The breach with her father haunted 
her through the early years of her marriagg, 
and she never fully believed in the justice 
of the Colonists, stubbornly fighting 
against the mother country. So it was 
that they were not so happy as they might 
have been, and never attained the perfect 
agreement that is one of the necessities 
of peace. 

Latimer, though hotly defensive of his 
political principles, was gracious in con- 
ceding to Myrtle’s love for her father 
points that were really his right. But 
Sir Andrew remained obstinate in refusing 
tosee Myrtle, turning all his old affection 
for her upon a new object—Robert 
Mandeville, a distant connection and an 
ardent Tory like himself, who had once 
paid court to Myrtle. 


[' WAS a hard choice for a girl to 








CHAPTER V 


HE precise manner of Sir Andrew 
Carey’s reconciliation with his 
daughter may be briefly told. When 
he lay ill, immediately after his 
enforced return to Charles Town, Doctor 
Parker, who was summoned to attend him, 
almost despaired of his life. Because of 
this and knowing how affairs stood be- 
tween the baronet and his daughter, the 
good doctor, who was the friend of both, 
went to her at once with news of his con- 
dition. He urged her, for the sake of her 
own future peace of mind, to put all rancor 
behind her now, and to render her father 
the loving care that might yet save his 
ite, Or, at worst, might soothe his end. 
, She required no urging. Her only 
(doubt was whether her father would re- 
celve her. But upon this the physician 








Between loyalty to husband and loyalty to father, 
which should she choose? 





That was the prob- 


lem Myrtle Carey faced, when she married— 


arolinian 
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reassured her. Her father was in no con- 
dition to refuse. And so, with the con- 
nivance of old Remus, who wept for joy at 
beholding her once more in his master’s 
house, she installed herself at her uncon- 
scious father’s bedside to nurse him with a 
devotion akin to that which she had shown 
Harry some three years ago. For four 
days and three nights, almost without in- 
termission, she remained at the post of 
duty until he was restored once more to 
consciousness and the crisis was overpast. 

Then she withdrew, and left it to Doctor 
Parker and Remus to tell him what she 
had done, and to plead with him to receive 
her. 

“But for her tender care of you, Sir 
Andrew,” the doctor told him, *‘*my physic 
could have accomplished nothing. - She 
has saved your life.” 

“So, so,” said that relentless old man on 
a note of mockery. ‘But who bade her 
do it?” 

“T did,” said Doctor Parker. 

“You did? You did? Really, really! 
Hum! A liberty on your part, Parker.” 

“TI desired to save your life, Sir Andrew. 
Perhaps you'll consider that was a liberty, 

” 


too. 
“Tchah! tchah!” Inarticulately the 
baronet expressed his irritability. His 


temper was so soured in those days that he 
was regarded by all the world as an im- 
possible old man whom it was a thankless 
task to serve. “What you did was your 
business, and you shall be paid for it. But 
what Mrs. Latimer may have done upon 
your invitation, as you tell me, was an 
infernal impertinence in you.” 


The doctor kept his temper. ‘Your 
daughter, sir Fe 
‘Damnation, man,” Sir. Andrew _in- 


terrupted him with extraordinary fury in 
so weak a man, “‘don’t you know that I 
have no daughter? Don’t I speak English, 
or don’t you understand the language? 
Which is it? There! You mean Mrs. 
Latimer, I suppose. Well, I do not desire 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Latimer. That 
she should have thrust herself upon me 
when I was in no condition to have her 
turned out was an impertinence in her and 
an impertinence in you. I have nothing 
more to say about it.” 

There was a savage finality in the words, 
and not to excite him further, the doctor 
withdrew and came in sorrow to Myrtle 
to beg her to have patience. 

“T shall prevail with him yet,” he as 
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sured her with a confidence he was not 
dolt enough to feel before such unchristian 
obstinacy as Sir Andrew manifested. “But 
I must wait until he is stronger. Tomor- 
row or the next day, perhaps.” 

She withdrew, to return upon the mor- 
row. But both on that day and on the 
next, the doctor put her off with the same 
tale of failure and the same hope for the 
future, and meanwhile she learned that her 
father was gaining strength so rapidly that 
he actually insisted upon transacting busi- 
ness with a back-country trader who had 
cause to visit him. 

It happened, however, that when she 
came on the third day she was met by 
Parker with so joyous an expression on his 
face that it required no words to convey his 
news of the miracle that had been wrought. 
Her father consented to see her. 

She found Sir Andrew sitting up in bed, 
propped by pillows, and she observed at 
once the change that less than four vears 
had wrought in him. He had lost much of 
his earlier fleshiness, and his illness now had 
reduced him further, so that his face looked 
almost gaunt, its great bone structures 
starkly defined. There was no gladness in 
the pale blue eyes that were turned upon 
her, and the lips were twisted into a vine- 
gary smile suggestive rather of cruelty than 
forgiveness. 

She went down on her knees kesice his 
bed. “Father! Dear father!” 

He spoke quietly, yet with the faintest 
bitterness. “Parker tells that you have 
saved my life. Well, well! Odd that you 
should be at pains to save a life you have 
robbed of everything that made it esti- 
mable. But I forgive you, Myrtle! 
I expected too much, perhaps. I rated you 
higher than your worth.” 

Father!” 

It was all that she could say. But her 
hand reached out for his, and when she had 
found it he allowed it to lie in hers. 

That he should not more graciously ex- 
press the forgiveness he professed to extend 
did not at all surprise her. She knew his 
hard, unyielding nature and was thankful 
at the moment to have his forgiveness on 
any terms. There was so much she 
desired to say. Above all she wanted 
to tell him about Andrew, the grandson 
she had named after him. But his manner 
raised barriers to any tenderness, to 
anv intimacy. 

He asked questions. First, he inquired 
more or less formally after her health and 
desired news of Mammy Dido. Next he 
spoke a little of the plantation which had 
been wrested from him, of the slaves who 
had been appropriated by the rebel 
government for its seditious labors, and 

















































“While you were putting a pistol in your pocket against emergencies, why didn’t you take the 


was some seconds before he replied. 


of other matters as far removed from the 
things that should lie between father and 
daughter. Almost he conveyed the im- 
pression that he was making conversation. 
Nor did this really continue long. Pres- 
ently he professed himself tired, but desired 
her to come soon again. 

She was almost glad to escape, and she 
went home wondering whether the old 
severance was not really preferable to this 
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bitterly cruel make-believe reconciliation. 
For this was how she viewed it. 

On the morrow, however, when she 
went again, she found him much better 
disposed, just as he was clearly much 
better in health. He was up when she 
arrived, wrapped in a bed-gown and 
occupying an easy chair. He had a smile of 
greeting for her, and his conversation today 
actually led the way to the very things of 


“‘I—I—had no powder.” 


Latimer pulled open the table 


which yesterday she had desired to talk. 

He wanted to know about the boy and 
listened to her with a faint smile about his 
lips while she waxed eloquent in het 


maternal pride. It seemed further to 
soften him when he learned that the boy 
had been named Andrew. At least his 
smile broadened, and she imagined to 
readily it sprang from tenderness. His 
next words disillusioned her. 
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trouble to load it” asked Latimer. Quinn’s lips parted, but it 
drawer and found a probe long and slender as a knitting needle 


“Vou thought by that to move me to 
make him my heir, eh?” And the fierce 
old eyes stabbed at her from under his 
beetling brows. 

It was as if he had struck her with a 
whip. ‘Father!’ she cried out in hurt 
protest, and when his little crackle of 
laughter spluttered out, she gave him a 
fuller answer: 

“It is unworthy of you to imagine such 


calculation in me. Harry’s wealth is far 
beyond our needs.” 

“Tt may not always be so,” he warned 
her. ‘‘When this war is over, when these 


rebels have been whipped into submission, 
there will be a heavy reckoning for those 
who have borne arms against their king. 
But I am glad you are not counting upon 
inheritance from me. For I have disposed 
otherwise. It is as well that you should 


know. All that I may die 
possessed of goes to your 
Cousin Robert. That is 
an act of commonest jus- 
tice. It at once rewards 
merit and punishes un- 
filial conduct.” 

Pain robbed her of all 
answer. The money was 
nothing. But to be dis- 
inherited by a parent is 
to be outcast. 

“Well?” he asked her 
after a pause. “Have 
you nothing to say?” 

“Nothing, father.” She 
held herself bravely in 
control. “If that is your 
wish, Iam content. And 
if you will consider the 
disinheritance as the end 
of our punishment I am 
more than content.” 

“So, so,” he muttered. 
“There, there! I said it 
only to test you, to test 
the sincerity of your de- 
sire to be reconciled. I 
am glad you stand the 
test so well, Myrtle. 
Very glad.” 

He turned to give her 
a smile, but she saw quite 
clearly through his poor 
attempt to deceive her. 
There was a false ring in 
his words. He wasa man 
who, realizing that his 
feelings have betrayed 
him into saying tco much, 
seeks to retract. She 
inagined, being herself 
charitable, that he did so 
out of regret for having un- 
necessarily wounded her. 

Then to her increasing 
amazement, he actually 
desired news of Harry: 
how and where was he, 
and what particular ac- 
tivities engaged him. She 
answered his questions 
shortly, giving him no 
more details than were 
necessary, because of her 
feeling that her replies 
could not possibly do 
other than nourish his 
bitterness. 

When he had drawn 
from her that Harry was 
with Lincoln’s army 
guarding the crossings of 
the Savannah, he laughed 
aloud. 

“And these ragamuffins 
think they hold Prevost 
in check, do they?” he 
scoffed. ‘*Ridiculous! 
What are their numbers?” 

“T am not sure,” she 

answered. “But I believe at least five 
thousand.”’ 

“Five thousand!” 

It was an ejaculation of mockery, which 
brought a flush to her cheeks since it seemed 
to include Harry, himself. To combat his 
contempt, to inculcate in him respect for 
the side her husband served, she made haste 
to assure him that Lincoln’s army was soon 
to be reinforced. (Continued on page 190) 
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Do You Want to Know 
where to find certain 
pieces of furniture—the 
odd chair, a simple sofa 
table, a special type of 
desk? We know the mar- 
ket, and if you write us, 
we will tell you where 
these furnishings can be 
bought in or near your 
city. Send for list of 
Illustrated Service 
Folios among which are 
“The Formal Living- 
Room,” “The Dining- 
Living-Room,” each 25c 


Buying Home 
The Right 


By Alice and 


phant, “There!” plumped his burden down 
in the center of the room. 

“Tsn’t that a darling chair!’ exclaimed 
the enthusiastic little bride. 

We agreed that it was a “darling.” 
“Which room is it for?”’ we queried. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I hadn’t thought. 
I just bought it because it was so lovely.” 

Lovely it was, indeed, graceful and 
delicate in line, of exquisite Venetian green 
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Charm, dignity, and restraint characterize the 
room above, built around a Hepplewhite sideboard 


E WERE helping the bride to 

unpack and arrange all the things 

“they” had bought for the new 

home while on the wedding trip. 
The rugs were down, most of the furniture 
was in place, and sideboard and dining- 
table were strewn with the cups, saucers, 
plates, and other pieces of a charming 
French dinner set which had just emerged 
from its excelsior nest. On the mantel 
was a delightful jumble of lamps, silver 
tea service, vases, and book-ends. Through 
the open window came the occasional 
scream of a resistant nail as the last piece 
of furniture was being uncrated. A moment 


later the breathless groom, with a trium- 
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The three rooms on the op posite 
page indicate discriminating 







laste in combining furniture 
characteristic of the 18th cen- 






tury designers. The rooms 
on this page show furnishings 
of earlier English influence. 
In the living-room at left each 
piece proclaims its definite use- 
fulness by the arrangement. 
(Below) There is complete har- 
mony between the Jacobean 
furniture, chints of the period, 
and the wood paneled walls. 
Oriental rugs are used for 
richness of color and design 
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nd 
enriched with gold. It was of rare beauty, 
oe but we immediately sensed the hopeless- 
ness of trying to fit it in anywhere. Our 
ned : combined efforts to place it gradually 
» convinced even the bride of its utter in- 
1B. congruity. We tried it in the living-room. 
; Absolutely out of harmony! The library? 
ght. Still worse! Quite too ornate for the bed- 
ly. room, it finally drifted into the hall, where 
and its variance with other pieces seemed to be 
reen 
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The dining-room (left) is also consistently furnished, 
though two different pairs of chairs have been used 








less obtrusive, but even there it remained 
in lonely and pathetic superiority to its 
surroundings. What was the trouble? 
It was bought by itself and for itself, with 
not a thought of its relation to the other 
furniture, wall covering, floor covering, or 
draperies with which it would have to 
associate. Carelessly bought, it was, first 
and last, a misfit for these rooms. 

A beautiful interior, whether modestly 
or elegantly furnished, is never accom- 
plished through such hit-or-miss buying, 
but requires a certain amount of careful 
planning and still more careful buying, 
good taste being the chief requisite: and 
good taste need (Continued on page 143) 
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Dresden figurines smile 
from under plaited, hand-blocked 
paper shades, from Mrs. Bigelow. 
Fourteen inches high, they 
would make lovely mantel-ends 


COMFORTABLE chair, a table be- 
A side it, with a few books and a bowl 
of flowers, and the soft glow of a 
lamp over all—what more charming focal 
point could there be in a room? It is 
toward a lamp and its light—the accent 
note of a room’s color scheme—that we 
always move first, and decorators well 
know the lure of lovely lamps, when they 
fill their shops with them to intrigue the 
eye of the woman looking for decorating 
advice. The lamp taste of the country is 
set by clever decorators, ever on the alert 
for the new and charming in shades and 
bases. 

A tour of the decorating shops will give 
one the impression that all the pottery jars, 
vases, and glass bottles of a generation ago 
are being bought up to be converted into 
lamps, and that parchment shades of all 
descriptions are replacing silk ones. Natu- 
rally the search for early American furni- 
ture has brought to light old glass bottles, 
oil lamps, and pewter candle holders, and 
it is these that the decorator modernizes 
to use with these simple furnishings, by 
wiring them for electricity and otherwise 
disguising them with lovely shades. Old 
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bitters bottles of brown glass, and the 
once humble oil-burning glass lamp, which 
was usually sold at the grocery store in the 
smallest country village, are used as lamp 
bases and glorified with delightful wall- 
paper, decorated parchment, or plaited 
chintz shades, and they are charming for 
bedside table, dressing table, or informal 
living-room. 

Until recently the process of converting 
attractive vases of pottery or glass into 
lamp bases was an expensive one. Now 
one can buy at nominal cost an adjustable 
fixture which can be made to fit the neck 
of medium-sized jars or vases by means 
of a rubber cap which expands and con- 
tracts when twisted. This fixture consists 
of the metal container for the electric 
bulb, several feet of wire, and a base plug. 

The two types of lamps for living-room 
are the table lamp and the floor or bridge 
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A pair of dressing-table lamps, 
which have been made from old 
pewter candlesticks, wear mauve 
parchment shades bound with sil- 
ver. They are 14 inches high 


lamp. The first are usually of pottery with 
a decorated parchment or simple silk shade, 
and the bridge lamp, which should be light 
in weight and delicate of design, is of 
either wrought iron or painted wood. Any- 
one who is the fortunate owner of any 
tole or painted tin vases or urns, should 
have them converted into lamps, for there 
is nothing newer. And the shade that will 
best suit this type of base, or a pottery 
base, would be of parchment, on which 
may be mounted two old flower prints, 
or one somewhat larger architectural print. 
Book shops are being searched for old 
scenic prints and engravings to be used 
for this purpose. Bits of old maps clipped 
from discarded geographies, and colored 
flower prints from old botany books are 
also used for decorative inserts in parch- 
ment shades. Old costume prints, ship 
prints, bird prints—the decorators seem to 
be cornering the market in them. Wall- 
papers, especially those printed from toile 
de Jouy designs, are another favorite 
medium. The edges of these shades are 
finished with passepartout, in either black, 
silver, or gold, and a shellacked or glazed 
finish gives the (Continued on page 218) 


Above, a parchment shade, decorated in yellow and 
green to match its Italian pottery base, would make an 
appropriate lamp for the library table or living-room 


desk. Total height, twenty-six inches. 


From Darnley 


The wrought-iron bridge lamp, at right, has a marble- 
ized paper shade in dull reds and browns. As shown be- 
side this chintz-covered Normandy chair,it makes a deco- 
rative accessory for the living-room. From Mrs. Bigelow 


An occasional table (left) beside a sofa is made to serve 
two purposes when it holds alamp which has a white glass 
base topped by a plaited silk gauze shade edged with 


fringe of a contrasting color. 


From Nancy McClelland 


G. W. HARTING 
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Bedchamber, Sizergh Castle, 
England, 1600. Strapwork 
plaster ceiling, inlaid wood- 
work. Bed and chairs of the 
period. Chairs upholstered 
in leather or velvet 











ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY 
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THE HISTORY of FURNITURE 
Renaissance, 1500-1050 —-The Second of a Series by the 
MEE. Former Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
= Meyric R. Rogers 


ENAISSANCE style in furniture follows the revival 


of classic (Greek or Roman) forms in 
architecture, and may be said to last in Italy till about 1600, in 
France till about 1650, and in England till about 1700. 





é TALY—This is the great period. All Europe took its artistic inspiration 

es first from Florence during the Low Renaissance, 1400-1525 (forms simple, 
decoration fine and delicate), or from Rome during the High Renaissance, 
1525-1600 (forms more complicated, decoration coarser). 


English chair, 
Restoration 


RANCE—The styles of Francis I (1515-1547), Henry II (1547-1540), 
4 Henry IV (1589-1610), and Louis XIII (1610-1643) show rapid assimi- 
CS lation of Italian ideas, direct, and through Flanders. 


Italian 
frame, 1550 





4 NGLAND—The Elizabethan (1558-1603), Jacobean (1603-1660), and 

Restoration styles follow the lead of Italy, France, and Flanders more 
slowly, producing cruder and simpler but naively charming designs. 

Ecclesiastical control replaced by whims of powerful individuals, result- 
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ing in increase in luxury and variety of forms. Su 
MATERIALS 
French X chair, Woods Oak—until end of period in England, or until about 1550 in France. 
1600 Walnut—used in Italy; and in France from 1550 on; appears in 





England about 1660. Ebony and other exotic woods used in veneers in Italy 
and France and a little in England at end of period. Local woods also occur. 


Metals Iron—less used with woodwork than in Cothic times. 

Hinges and locks small and inconspicuous. Brass and bronze used 
for ornament in Italy and for handles and knobs in France and England at 
end of period. 


Natural Substances Leather used for screens, seats, and backs of chairs. 
Ivory and bone used in inlay, especially in Italy. 


French table, 1600 










English chest, 1650 







Textiles Rich damasks and velvets in hangings and fixed upholstery, also 

embroideries in silk and wool on linen. Fine tapestries made in 

Flanders, France, and Italy throughout this period (early types are better). 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Forms Straight-lined and simple in mass, sometimes complicated by scroll 

and bold grotesque carving. Emphasis (Continued on page 179) 
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English court-cu p- 
board, 1600 














walnut, 1500 
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Italian chest, 


above, 1550 






Above, Flemish 
draw table, 1600 
























Italian gilded 
marriage chest, 1500 
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Italian sacristry cup- 
board, 1450-1500 




























































The TWINS find sharing 


The Beauty Prize 


is one thing, but to share one’s 
lover ts another thing altogether 


By GEORGE WESTON 


The Story So Far: 


F COURSE, it really began with 

O Ethel and Dorothy being twins— 

and the very prettiest twins that 

ever were, and so much alike that even 

Aunt Phoebe, who brought them up, could 

not tell them apart when they wished to 
deceive her. 

Every one in Milford knew the Pen- 
nington girls, and when they had to begin 
work after their father died and left them 
with nothing but the old house, two nice 
jobs were forthcoming almost immediately. 
And when both twins entered the beauty 
contest which the state paper was con- 
ducting, with a summer on the Mediter- 
ranean as a prize, the whole town organ- 
ized and campaigned for the Pennington 
girls. 

The trouble was that there were two 
divided, their totals were not so great; 
united, they would have been excitingly 
near the top. So they decided that one 
must withdraw. Dorothy held the straws 
and made Ethel win, and Ethel won the 
beauty prize, too, to the joy of Milford. 

But when the time came to sail, the 
twins could not bear it. They had never 
been separated a day in their lives. They 
decided that both of them would go. Ethel 
was to have a statcroom to herself—and 
surely it would not injure the company 
materially if two people went in it instead 
of one. And they agreed to take turns on 
meals, so that they should not cost the 
company anything that way. 

But it was not so easy as it sounded. 
Once they left the door unlocked, and the 
stewardess came in and almost caught 
them together. And there were other 
escapes, much more dangerous. 

But the worst blow of all came when 
Dorethy discovered that Aunt Phoebe was 
on the boat. And when Dorothy saw her, 
she was talking with a mysterious man 
who had bothered them all, back in 
Milford, just before Mr. Pennington’s 
death, asking questions about their father’s 
past. He called himself ‘‘Mr. Smith,” but 
that was a disguise, the girls thought. He 
was a detective, they feared, and he got 
nothing out of them about their father. 

Dorothy saw Aunt Phoebe at once and 
cautioned her not to tell any ene that she 
was a twin, but Aunt Phoebe was not to 
be trusted to keep anything, and it was no 
time at all until her whole party knew. 

The girls had another enemy, and a 
determined one. Ethel’s seat at table was 
with three of the nicest people—Bob 
Schuyler, and Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Schuyler, Bob’s brother and his wife. And 


Bob had fallen in love with Dorothy just 
46 
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as hard and as fast as people always fall 
on shipboard. Now, until Dorothy ap- 
peared, Mrs. Guilford had intended him 
for one of her two daughters, but there was 
no use after that. He was lost, and Mrs. 
Guilford was not the woman to let an 
offense like that be forgotten. 

Dorothy was getting on swimmingly, 
however, in spite of all Mrs. Guilford’s 
black looks, but gradually she was_ be- 
ginning to feel jealous of even her beloved 
twin. And Ethel, when it was “er after- 
noon to appear, and of course Bob joined 
her and began to pay her compliments, 
and tried to hold her hand, had terrible 
difficulty in reminding herself that it was 
Dorothy he meant all the time, and not her 
at all. 

And so Ethel was more than glad when 
a new young man turned up, in the train 
of Mrs. Guilford and her two daughters, 
and as soon as he saw Ethel maneuvered to 
be presented to her. This one she had seen 
first, and she really thought she might be 
allowed to keep him. 

There was a masquerade ball going on 
that night on the ship, and Ethel had been 
expecting another dreary evening while 
Dorothy danced, but Mr. Eric Glenmuir 
made his way to her side and whispered, 

“What are you going to wear tonight, 
Miss Pennington?” 

Inspiration came to Ethel in a moment. 
Dorothy was going as a Japanese girl. 

‘As a Spaniard,” said Ethel, thinking of 
her own costume she had brought. 

“Thank you,” he said, and was gone. 


XVII 


g ELL!” exclaimed Peter’s wife, 
stopping to talk it over. 
“Pretty quick worker!” said 
Peter with his knowing smile. 

“Nerve, I call it,”’ said Bob, still frown- 
ing. “I suppose he thinks, because he’s 
English, that we’re a lot of Yankee rubes, 
and he can put anything over on us.” 

“Oh, is he English?” asked Ethel 
innocently. 

“Sure, he’s English. Couldn’t you tell 
from the way he talked?” 

“T think it’s a Scotch family, really,” 
said Peter’s wife. ‘‘His father’s quite well- 
known—British ambassador to Italy—and 
a baronet 

Away down deep Ethel didn’t think so 
much of that, and the star which had been 


rising in the firmament of her fancies a few 
moments before now began to diminish, 
Eric Glenmuir, standing by himself, was 
one thing, and well among earth’s possibili- 
ties. But Eric Glenmuir, son of a British 
ambassador—who was also a baronet—! 
Ethel’s feeling of adventure slowly left her. 
She wished she hadn’t given him the clue 
to her costume. 

During dinner they talked of him again. 

“This young Glenmuir: did Mrs. Cuil- 
ford say he was a relative of hers?” asked 
Peter. 

“A distant one,’’ replied his wife. “She 
was telling me about him this afternoon. 
His mother is either Mrs. Guilford’s third 
or fourth cousin. You know, Mrs. Guilford 
is unusually well connected on her grand- 
mother’s side. The people she knows over 
here—lords and ladies and such—it’s a 
treat to hear her tell it.” 

Ethel’s star diminished further—almost 
went out. “I have no use for lords,” she 
democratically told herseli—and certainly 
Mrs. Guilford had no use for her! 

“T think she’s trying to interest Glenmuir 
in her youngest daughter,” said Peter the 
Benevolent. 

“Oh, you really think so, Peter?” asked 
his wife with burlesque naiveté. 

She and Ethel exchanged one of those 
smiles which no man ever really understands, 
and Ethel gradually grew thoughtful. 

“T guess I’m glad I let him know about 
my costume, after all,’ she finally told 
herself. ‘‘The Guilford girls will be sure 
to tell him what they’re going to wear— 
and wouldn’t it be funny—if he were to 
dance with me—more than he danced with 
them!” Ethel meant that this would be 
funny to her—not to the Guilford girls. 
“Not that I suppose he will, of course,” 
she hastily added, “but all the same, it 
wouldn’t be very nice if Dot and Bob were 
to dance together all the evening, and I had 
to sit in a corner with no one to dance with 
at all.” 

She needn’t have worried. Dot went 
down first after dinner in her Japanese 
costume—as charming a Nippon girl as 
ever seen on vase or fan. A few minutes 
later Ethel followed—Carmen from the 
fan-shaped comb in her hair to the red 
heels of her dancing slippers—Carmen, 
however, with eyes and nose in temporary 
retirement behind a red silk mask, and 
looking altogether ready for hold-ups and 
spoils. She stood on the edge of the ball- 
room for a few minutes, glancing around 
to see if Dot was already in action, and 
had just caught sight of her talking to a 
Colonial gentleman, when a tall young 
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Ethel stood at the edge of the ballroom when a tall young sheik made profound salaam. “Senorita,” 


he said, ‘‘as Allah is Allah, behold your willing slave. 


Sheik 
salaam, 

“Sefiorita,’”’ said he, ‘‘as Allah is Allah, 
behold your willing slave. Wilt honor him 
with thy next dance?” 

Which was language on stilts, of course 
stilts with the legs crossed—and purposely 
atiected. But there was nothing affected 
in the manner with. which the Sheik guided 
Ethel through the steps of the dance. He 


drew near and made _ profound 


danced sincerely. gratefully, with not the 
slightest hint of stilts or suggestion that he 
considered himself in the company of a 
fer ale rube. 

“Thank vou,” he said when it was over. 
“You dance divinely, like “Spring among 
the daffodils.’ ” 

Ethel liked it all the more because she 
knew the poem. 

Now, for one thing, Eric Glenmuir was 


. 


Wilt honor him with thy next dance?” 


witty, and for another thing he was inclined 
to be blasé. At the dinner table that 
evening, for instance, he had said to 
Marjorie Guilford, ‘‘Have you seen any of 
the native dances yet?” and when she said 
“No,” he had responded, ‘They aren't 
particularly interesting—muscular chill 
followed by muscular hiccough, as nearly 
as I can describe them,’”’ and when the 


orchestra played “Yes, we have no 
7 
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bananas,” in honor of the American 
visitors, he had remarked to Mrs. Guilford, 
“A fruitful effort,” and had gone right on 
with an account of his visit to Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb as though he hadn’t said any- 
thing worth mentioning. But when, after 
the third dance that night, he went out into 
the Shepheard Gardens with Miss Ethel 
Pennington, he didn’t seem to have one 
arrow of wit in his quiver, nor one blasé 
remark in his system, but looked more like 
a tall and thoughtful Sheik who had sud- 
denly grown conscious of the length of his 
legs and was wondering where he had left 
his self-assurance. 

Was Ethel aware of the change in him? 
Trust any girl to notice a thing like that! 
Moreover, although he didn’t know it, it 
was well for Eric that he had changed his 
tune. If he had preserved the brilliance of 
his earlier manner—the shafts of his wit 
flying in volleys—his blasé attitude pre- 
ceding him like a barrage—Ethel would 
simply have gone down into her 


The Beauty Prize 


peace in the family—and not tell them—’ 

This secretly tickled Ethel, and yet—in a 
way—she felt theoretically sorry for the girls. 

“‘All the same, I think I’d go and give 
them a dance if I were you,” she murmured 
from her safe, superior position in his arms. 

“But I don’t want to give them a dance,” 
he said. 

Bright eves looked up at him again. 
“Why not?” asked the lips beneath the 
mask. 

“Because I’d rather dance with you.” 

This didn’t make Ethel angry, and just 
then they glided side by side with Dot, 
who was industriously dancing away with 
her Colonial gentleman. Dot and Ethel 
looked at each other through the peep- 
holes of their dominos, and if you had been 
there you might have thought there was 
something almost accusing in Miss 
Dorothy’s glance. ‘Going pretty strong, 
seems to me,” she might have been 
thinking. 
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know that such mistakes as Man had ever 
been created. 

The special train for Luxor left at ten 
o’clock the next morning, and after Dot 
had gone, Ethel aroused herself from 4 
dreamy reverie and went down to the 
Terrace to see the world go by—a world 
that began with Arabia and didn’t stop 
until it included Zanzibar. She found a 
table near the railing and hadn’t been 
there long when a tall shadow came and 
stood over her; and when she looked up 
who should it be but Eric Glenmuir? 

“Are you real?” he asked. “Or did I 
dream of you so much last night that now 
I’m imagining you? I thought you were 
on your way to Luxor with the Guilfords 
and the Schuylers.” 

For one awful moment Ethel wondered 
if he had gone to the train and had seen 
Dot off, but his next words reassured her, 

“T felt I had nothing to live for today,” 
he said, seating himself at the table with 
her. ‘‘So I slept late. If I had 
known that you were out here, 








dug-out and have closed the en- 
trance behind her. But when she 
saw how the Sheik became less 
and less Sheiky, how he had in- 
sensibly changed from a bright 
young man of the. world into a 
rather bashful and slightly suffer- 
ing specimen of humanity who 
seemed at times afraid to speak 
for fear that he might say some- 
thing modern which would either 
shock or offend her, she came 
right out in the open, and they 
had a talk that was a talk—a 
talk that was worth thinking 
about later—a talk that meant 
something. 

It would take too long to tell 


the things they touched upon! 


stars, flowers, the charm of 
Egypt, palmistry (with demon- 
strations), dreams, signs, portents 
(the nicest thing in the world told 
with mutual reservations), the || 


A Mild Day 
In October 


By Charles Wharton Stork 

They know not beauty well who do not love 
The color-blending of an autumn day; 
Horizon clouds that mass in violet-gray, 

Blue of a child’s eye dreaming deep above 

In mists of pearl as soft as ever dove 

Was breasted with, and browns that dim away 
From lighter tones of withered grass and clay 
To the rich umber of a purpling grove. 


Spring colors shout, but gently-hinted hues 
Like these can make us listen, till we hear 
The monologue of winds that vaguely muse, 
Treble of sparrows twittering faintly clear, 
And lisp of falling leafage as it strews 

A motley coverlet for the slumbering year. 


though! . . . What’s the matter? 
Did you miss the train?” 

“Something like that,” she 
nodded, looking across the street 
and feeling the cloud growing 
larger. 

His next remark was peculiar. 
“T always was lucky.” He looked 
at his watch—young Fortunatus 
horologically inclined. “Eleven 
o’clock. An hour and a half till 
lunch. Have you been to the 
Mouski yet?” 

“Once.” 

“A mere nothing, I assure you. 
Would you like to see it again?” 

So they went to the native 
quarter where, it seems, he wished 
to buy some presents for -his 
mother and wanted a girl’s good 
taste to guide him in his choice. 
A silk scarf was the first thing ae- 
quired, a scarf as Oriental as tke 














prettiest color, the best name for = —= 
a girl (this, by a remarkable 
coincidence, Ethel), the ideal height for a 
girl, the cause of earthquakes, the ideal 
weight, other worlds than this, religion, 
the type of girl that a man really likes: 
and is it nice to stay out for more than one 
number, or wouldn’t it be better to go in 
now and have another dance and then 
come out again if you wish and resume the 
a-zument about the ideal type? 

Phey were dancing the next dance when 
Et-el suddenly remembered the Guilfords, 
two Turkish maidens on a sofa somehow 
reminding her of them. 

“Don’t you think,” s'e asked from her 
comfortable positicn in ais arms, “that you 
ought to give one of the Guilford girls a 
dance?” 

For the next few steps he danced uncer- 
tainly. It might even be said that he 
turned and did the glide in a guilty fashion. 
“T can’t very well,” he said at last, “‘and 
that reminds me: I’m going to ask you to 
keep a secret for me, if you will.” 

A pair of bright eyes quickly looked up 
at him through a red silk mask. “A 
secret?” she asked. 

“Ves.” He hesitated, and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘To tell you the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, I told 
the Guilford girls that I should be engaged 
this evening, and they don’t know I’m 
here. So if you would like to keep 


Ethel’s answering glance was more of 
the demurely joyful order, and in the 
words of an old song, she seemed to be 
saying, “I’ve got mine, Boys; I’ve got 
mine!” 

“Who is he?” asked Dot’s eyes. 

“Ah!” responded Ethel’s, “that would 
be telling!” 

After that she and Eric danced and sat 
out every number alternately, taking off 
their masks now and then in the Gardens, 
and helping each other fasten them on 
again. Toward the end of the evening he 
grew shyer than ever—shyer and yet more 
sincerely eager to please. 

“Miss Pennington,” he said, “I have 
enjoyed this evening more than any I can 
remember, and I shall count the hours 
until you return from Luxor.” 

“Bother!” thought Ethel, conscious for 
the first time of the approaching cloud. 
“T’d forgotten all about that!” 

There was much, though, that she had 
remembered, and as soon as Eric had gone, 
she slipped up to her room to think over 
the nicest parts. Dot came up after a time, 
crazy to hear about the mysterious Sheik, 
and what with one thing and another— 
Ethel telling about Eric, and Dot telling 
about Bob—it was after one before the 
twins went to sleep—lying side by side like 
two dark-haired angels who didn’t even 


Taj Mahal; and after that a set 
of lapis lazuli beads, another 
set of erystals, a tortoise-shell box with 
silver filigree work that told of Buddha's 
third quest—aJl bought in native shops 
hardly bigger than a good-sized packing- 
case, open to the weather in front and 
darkened occasionally by a camel passing 
along a thoroughfare so narrow that a 
housewife could lean out of her lattice 
window above and rap on the lattice 
across the street. 

There are few things more becoming toa 
girl than the intoxication of buying, and by 
the time they had acquired the tortoise 
shell box, Ethel’s cheeks were sunsets, 
and her eyes had turned their deepest 
shade of moonlight blue. 

They lunched on the roof of the 
Semiramis, the Pyramids in the distance, 
the Nile stretching up and down as far as 
they couldsee. But Eric didn’t look at the 
Nile much. He could see that any time. 

“Tf we could only take a picture of this!” 
said Ethel. 

“T’ll-take my camera along this after- 
noon!”’ said he. ’ 

In the afternoon they went exploring 
with the camera. They caught a public 
letter writer sitting at his table and “taking 
a letter” from a Fellahin to his girl; am 
open-air barber squatting on his heels and 
shaving a customer who was squatting 
opposite him; an (Continued on page 96) 
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Full directions for cutting out the doll and putting it together so it can run about and play, will be found on page 150 
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iddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


ITS PIC NIC Time, SEE THE MELON RED 
AND PI-Ki CAKE, EVERYONE § A FLUTTER; 
THEY VE GOT LOADS OF FINE FRESH BREAD. 
AND HERE COMES NA2-€€ with THE BUTTER 


. 


{T 1S MOTHERS TIME TO WASH THEIA HAIR, & LIZARD, 1 HAVE KNOWN AND FEO, 
@vT 1 DONT SEE ONE OF THEM, DO You ? IS THE QUEEREST CREATURE 1 HAVE SEEN 


THEYRE ALL SOME OTHER PLACE THAN WHERE WHEN ANGRY, HE TURNS, NOT WHITE OR RED 3 


L. 


BUT A GLossy, GRASSY GREEN = 


MOTHER WAITS TO GET THE WASHING THROUGH 


COPYRIGHT 1924 BY JAMES BWINNERTUN 





With GOD'S Help” 


By H. Addington Bruce 


HE Salvation Army deservedly 
stands high in public esteem. This 
has long been true, and has particu- 
larly been true since the World 
War, when the heroic and devoted efforts 
of Salvation Army workers on the battle- 
fields of France commanded the grateful 
admiration not only of the soldiers to 
whom the Salvationists ministered, but of 
the civilians at home. It was then seen, 
as never before, that the Salvation Army 
18 a socially protective and constructive 
agency as well as a religious force; that it 


DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS ARTICLE BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


How the Salvation Army energizes the 


is dedicated to practical service no less 
than to the spreading of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Even so, it has to be added that, for all 
the respect in which the Army now is held, 
its most significant social contribution still 
is generally unappreciated by Salvationists 
themselves as by their most ardent sup- 
porters. This is the proof the Salvation 
Army is affording, day after day, year in 
and year out, of the soundness of the 
theory that in every man and woman are 
reserves of energy, secret stores of power, 


broken by putting them in touch with 
“that store of latent energy which 
is the common heritage of mankind”’ 


commonly left unused but capable of being 
drawn upon for physical and mental and 
spiritual good. 

First definitely set forth by the eminent 
psychologist, William James, this theory 
has been regarded by most persons as a 
generalization too startling to be true, or, 
at best, true only in exceptional cases. 
Actually, evidence to bear it out is deriv- 
able from various sources, and nowhere is 
it to be found more abundantly or more im- 
pressively than in the records of the Salva- 
tion Army—records (Continued on page 171) 
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| AVIOTTY 


That brown will be the fashionable 
color is shown in two of the coats above, 
of brown velveteen trimmed with a brown 
fur. Third coat of broadtail and dormouse 


Ostrich is to be revived in its uncurled 
drooping form. The hat at the right is 
black felt with the high square crown, 
and a vertical treatment of black and 
white ostrich which relieves the severity 
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Black satin makes 
the coat at the left 
in the circle, and 
trims the jade 
green three-piece 
costume at the 
right. A sumptu- 
ous collar of 
Russian sable 
is all that is 
needed to trim 
the simple coat 











AVIOTTY 


BERTHE HERMANCE 





\ Blonde fur tied as 
a cravat is very smart 


HE autumn openings in Paris have 

led us to be sure of one thing—that 

there will be subtle, though definite, 
changes in the straight silhouette. The 
slimness will still be there, but influences 
of other times are plainly seen. Chanel, 
the conservative, is perhaps the only promi- 
nent dressmaker to keep almost exclusively 
to the long waist-line—always belted—and 
even she widens her skirts by much 
circular cutting and other clever devices. 








The Definite Changes 


The tunic, so far, is the feature of the 
new fashions, Lelong, Premet, Worth, and 
Georgette stressing it particularly. 


The 


Higher Waists, Tunics and New NKecklines 


Subtly (Change the Silhouette 


Helen Koues, Director 


last named shows some interesting tunic- 
length coats, coming to within four inches 
of the skirt hem, trimmed with vertically 
posed bands of fur or fabric, over one-piece 
frocks or tunic blouses of metal fabric. 
Two evening gowns showing the very long 
overdress or tunic are sketched on page 56, 
and the slash is also demonstrated on them 
to good advantage. 

There is more, however, to indicate 
change than mere tunics. The small cape, 
or capelette, as used by Premet, the 
flounces of 1890 as handled by Patou, the 
sheathes of the Renaissance as demon- 
strated by Poiret, and the many Directoire 
notes which show themselves in a band of 





length coat fur-trimmed 





The new seven-eighths 


trimming at the bust, or a change of color 
or material in that location—these all spell 


indubitably a varied silhouette. The 
droppéd waist-line is going up. Premet is 
decided about it, and the Georgette 


afternoon frock sketched on page 54 
points the way to how charmingly it may 
be done. The line will move gradually and 
conservatively and, we hope, gracefully. 
Collars are being treated in many new 
ways. The high collar is shown again, a 
da'nty example of it being that on page 55. 
The straight or Chinese collar is used by 
several dressmakers, namely Berthe Her- 
mance and Doeuillet, while another safe 


outline for afternoon is a moderate square. 
53 














Dove-colored duz- 
etyn barred with 
rose and blue 1s 
lie interesting 
plaid of the suit 
below. It is col- 
lared and cuffed 
with one of the 
dyed furs in a 
deep, grayish brawn 


LELONG 





REDFERN 


A popular future is predicted for velvet, 
and in the sketch above it is combined 
with steel embroidery and a ruffle of red 
crépe—allogether an Oriental feeling 


>/IMPL 


Paris, it seems, has lost its penchant 
for sleeveless gowns in the day-time, and 
wears the arms tightly sheathed, as a rule, 
for morning and afternoon costumes. 
Skirt lengths will be about twelve inches 
off the ground, and we suggest that they 
be kept there, and not unconsciously 
worked higher as they were four years ago, 
when brevity was also the mode. The 
general run of coats will be from three- 
quarters to full length, although a few of 
the French dressmakers are turning out 
short hip-length jackets. In many of the 
newest full-length coats, either of cloth or 
fur, shallow shoulder yokes appear, and 
there is an insignificant collar which 


GEORGETTE ¢ PERTUF 
HUERMANCE 


The Directoire is indicated in a graceful 
manner in the center gown of violet velvet 
and silver braid embroidery. The other 
* frock is shiny black satin wit ciré fringe 


\ as 


scarcely amounts to a collar at all. This 
type of coat is cut on absolutely straight 
lines, hanging directly from the shoulder 
or yoke; it overlaps slightly, but can 
not in any sense of the word be properly 
described as wrapping around the figure. 
Fabrics and Colors 

This is to be a season of velvets with 
much fur trimming. Velveteen will be as 
popular for day wear as the finer chiffon 
velvets for afternoon and evening. As 
regards evening, however, the password 
seems to be sumptuousness. Metal laces 
and metallic trimmings, old gold, silver, 
and steel effects are part of every collection, 
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Dark blue rep and white crépe de Chine 
(above) is always a youthful combina- 
tion. In the center the tendency to use 
high collars is shown in the cré pe satin frock 


Rather sophisticated and mature is 
the slim frock of black ottoman silk, 
pictured above. It wears a_ plaited 
frill of gold fabric and black buttons 





and the sheath gown of metallic brocade 
is featured by many of the most famous 
couturiéres. The vogue of black and white 
will continue, but browns, both light and 
dark shades, will be a newer and smarter 
note. Plaids are to retain their popularity, 
even increase’ it, we believe, and the two- 
toned frock—a tunic over an underskirt of 
another shade or contrasting color, for 
instance—will be much in evidence. In 


these combinations that are essentially con- 
servative and yet always striking,a mixture 
of black and brown bids fair to remain one 
of the best. Reds and greens, as trimming 
colors, for both day and evening wear, are 
prophesied a strong future and will reappear 


out of a rather long period of seclusion. 

In millinery the strongest influence is 
that of height. Not only are crowns 
higher, but the trimmings are placed to 
add an inch or more, as well. The rather 
square crown is the mode, replacing the 
small, round crown. When the latter are 
seen, they are higher than formerly. The 
Postillion and Directoire crowns are also 
shown, but being difficult to wear, will not 
be so popular as the medium-high square 
crown with a narrow brim. Fur trimmings, 
such as badger and leopard cat, are much 
used on millinery, and all-fur hats are 
being made by Georgette, as well as hats 
to go with their fur-trimmed costumes. 
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Plaids will continue, 
even such bright ones 
as that below, of 
brick red and green 
wool material, trim- 
med in a band of 
plain cloth and 
the ever useful 
dyed brown fur 








Great Severity of Line 


Su mptuousness 


New ideas in accessories have never been lovelier, even 
though some of them are simply revivals of tried-out successes, 
The white or cream suéde sixteen-button glove is the correct 
thing for street wear once more. It comes back to us regu- 
larly and is undeniably one of the best notes of perfect taste 
in street fashions. Glacé kid gloves are not seen on women of 
good taste, and the sixteen-button length glove is worn with 
long sleeves crushed around ‘the forearm. Lizard skin, as a 
shoe leather, seemed at first to be rather an effete idea, but 
it has gained in general popularity and is seen on shoes 
turned out by some of the most conservative makers. Flowers 
are seen everywhere, no simple afternoon frock being com- 
plete without a gardenia, camellia, rose, or a few sprays of 
geranium on the shoulder. These small flowers are also worn 


A cloak of sable, magnificent and regal through 
years of tradition, is handled by using 
the skins in a verlical and horizontal 


manner, and trimmed with two loops of velvet 


At the right a cape of gold and blue bro- 
cade is collared with kolinsky, and next 
to it an evening gown surprisingly fashioned 


of duvetyn and bordered with brown fur 


A green salin  wunderdre pecp oul of 
a white satin tunic frock beaded in 
crystal and flowered over the — shoulder, 


in the smart manner ith pink — roses 
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very flatteringly in the hair, even in bobbed hair, just behind 
the ear. Another becoming fad for evening wear is a plain 
black chiffon shawl, about a yard and a half square, trimmed 
with fine black lace. It is graceful and thin enough to leave 
the lines of the neck or figure unclouded by drapery. 

Bracelets are even more favored than they have been, es- 
pecially above the elbow, and they are scarcely ever worn 
singly except in the case of a very wide gold filagree or antique 
reproduction. Plain ball ear-rings are also seen everywhere, 
worn even by women who never have sponsored the fashion 
before. As a rule ear-rings lend sophistication to the general 
effect, but detract from the youthfulness; now, however, with 
shorn tresses, that drawback is removed, and they merely add 
a dash of piquancy to an otherwise severe ensemble. 


MARTHE 
PINCHART 


The sable yoke above does much toward 
rendering a flounced cape of brown velvet 
an interesting affair. At the left a simple 
black cape with fur collar and ribbon 


The entirely beaded gown may still be 
severely smart, as shown on the middle 


figure in the simple white frock studded 


all over wtth silver paillettes 


Fuchsia velvet and crépe Georgette form 
a combination that can_ scarcely 
be improved upon when it is a question of 
being both stylishly and flatteringly gowned 





Whether your hair ts 
long or short, the effect 
to strive for is one 
of brevity, and in 
general, of smoothness 
and careful grooming. 
The bob remains, but 
it is a smooth one, and 
often, as in the sketch 
above, the short hair is 
brushed all to one side, 
and the effect is not un- 
like the French twist. 
The picture in the 
center above shows 
long hair arranged in 
a low coil close to 
the back of the neck. 
The hair may be 
parted in the center, 
on the side or brought 
close to the evebrows 
as at the right above. 
The shingle with a 
wide, natural-looking 
wave, is most popular 
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Beads of every kind 
and every price have a 
place in the modern 
costume. The exclu- 
sive real pearl, the 
effective imitations, 
gold, silver, and tor- 
toise shell beads, noi 
to mention the revival 
of the old silver and 
gold filagree work— 
all are popular in this 
present age of barba- 
rism. Earrings usu- 
ally match the neck- 
lace and are in circles 
or pendants, or small 
group of pendants set 
with jewels or semi- 
precious stones. Brace- 
lets are very much in 
vogue, from the simple 
link chain of gold and 
platinum to brilliants 
set in a flexible band, 
two or three being worn 





not welcome the return of 

furs? We believe not. She 
puts them on with the first cool 
weather and takes them off only 
when she can not endure them 
any longer. Sometimes she even 
wears them when endurance be- 
comes a matter of pure stoicism, 
and summer heat a thing which 
must be considered an unreality 
if the fur neckpiece is to remain 
on the neck. 

But fur has so many distinctive 
advantages beside that mere utili- 
tarian one of giving warmth. It 
is graceful, it is flattering, it is 
smart, and there is nothing to take 
its place. The fortunate possessors 
of fur coats, whether they be long 
or the hip-length of last year, will 
be glad to know that these lengths 
are still to be worn, as well as the 
new and smartest three-quarter 
length. For the longer coats ca- 
racul, squirrel, broadtail, and, to a 
lesser extent, seal, are used. For 
the shorter coats, more often cara- 
cul, which is smartest in the brown 
tones, ranging from beige to cin- 
namon. In cut, the sketches at 
the right are typical. 

Variety in the collars is shown 
in the use of contrasting fur, the 
draped collar of last season being 
used, as well as the newer wrap- 
around and shawl combinations. 


[ there a woman who does 


New this season is the use of 
leopard and leopard cat, which are 
surprisingly becoming. Squirrel 
and caracul will retain their place, 
but that place will be a bit more ex- 
clusive in character, because they 
are a bit more expensive. Silver 
fox shown at the top, of course, 
ranks first as an animal scarf, with 
sable and fisher next, for those who 
prefer the smaller skins. Much can 
be done with a two-skin sable neck- 
piece like the one pictured in tne 
bottom group, by tying it in back 
or side or front, and there is nothing 
with a more assured value. Mufis, 
they tell us, ace going to be en- 
couraged to come to life again, but 
we must wait and see what re- 
sponse there is, for encouragement 
was offered last year, but with 
almost no results. 

The fabric scarf of summer has 
left us an inheritance in the soft, 
flat fur scarf of winter. One of the 
sketches shows a broadtail scarf 
of this type, which is exceedingly 
smart with tailored dresses. There 
are, of course, not many furs which 
will lend themselves successfully 
to this soft treatment, but Ameri- 
can broadtail or sheared lamb may 
be used. It is going to be popular 
in all shades of browns for sports 
wear. By way of novelties Paris 
sponsors shaded effects, and dyed 
rabbit or ‘‘chevre,” which is goat. 





THE NEW YORK SHOPS 
‘Are Full of Excellent Ideas for New 


Frocks ana Smart Accessories 


Gazelle fur is one of the newest trimmings, 
and when combined with kasha cloth 
(directly above) it makes an exceedingly 
smart afternoon frock that is youthfiul 
in line. In beige or green, sizes 14 to 
20, it is surprisingly priced at $39.50 


The first figure in tne group at the head 
of the page wears one of the smart, new 
tunic blouses which constitute a complete 
costume when worn over a black satin slip. 
In tan, black, or navy, sizes 34 to 44, it is 
$15. This one has a novel neck-line 


The tunic blouse may be. dressy or of a sports 
type, as shown in the central figure of the 
group above. In blue, green, or black, with 
contrasting collar and shirt-front, sizes 34 to 
4, price $12.75. Slips to be worn with 
these blouses may be bought at various prices 


To judge from our jewels, we are reverting 
to an age of barbarism. No costume is com- 
plete without beads, and one of the newest 
ideas is choker-length strings of gilt or 
silver, which are most becoming. In gilt, 
these are $3.50; in sterling silver, $09.25 


The popular leopard cat is used to advantage 
on the suit in the top group. The material 
ts a suéde cloth, excellently cut, and comes 
in black and snuff brown, in sizes 14 to 20. 
There is an astonishing amount of style 
and quality in this suit. priced at $59.50 


A smart, plaited tunic effect, and the 
right and reverse side of the material, 
are two points which make the frock above 
stand out as being decidedly new. In black 
or brown satin crépe, with crépe de Chine 
collars and cuffs, 14 to 20, price $15.75 
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Two of the new belts are pictured above, in 
soft suéde, black or brown, $4.50, in roman- 
striped ribbon and leather, $2.75: In other 
corner, slip-on fabric chamois gloves, $1.50. 
Washable capeskin, slip-on gloves, tan and 
gray, $3.  Eight-button suéde, $5.50 


Négligées and hostess gowns are becoming 
more necessary each season. The one at the 
left above is of heavy crépe de Chine with 
georgette sleeves and fancy, hand-fagotted 
yoke. It comes in coral, turquoise, French 
blue, orchid, or black, 34 to 44, $19.75 


This is the time to buy evening frocks! 
Directly below, an imported georgetle gown, 
with graceful beading in crystals, beau- 
tifully cut along new lines, witt 
diagonal flounce. In gold, turquoise, or 
orchid, sizes 34 to 44, price $30.50 
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Is it not a relief to let some one 
else doyour shopping for you? On 
these pages are pictured charm- 
ing frocks of all descriptions. 
Just send check or money-order 
to Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, and your orders 
will receive prompt attention 


A breakfast coat of fine-quality changeable 
satin, cut on excellent lines, is difficult 
to find. This one, padded with pure lamb’s 
wool and lined with seco, comes in rose 
and silver, copen and gold, or black and 
wisteria changeable satin, 34 to 44, $13.05 


The center figure of the group below wears 
a dinner gown that is suitable for both 
young and middle-aged women. It is of 
black and white satin, the white delicately 
en lroidered in black, and altogether a most 
distinguished model. 16 to 40, $65 


The chiffon evening frock at the right 
of the group is an adaptation of a French 
model. The ruffle edges are run with 
silver thread, and the scarf and taffeta 
flowers are youthful trimmings. In 
pink or orchid, 14 to 20, price $42 





DRESSMAKING LESSON 
Making the Fall Frock with Embroidered 


Bands and a Circular Tunic 


By Laura I. Baldt, A. M. 


HIS month we have a very attractive 

and adaptable design for a fall frock, 

the construction of which has some 
interesting features. The design is given 
its note of distinction by the circular tunic 
falling from below the waist-line to within 
a short distance above the lower edge of the 
skirt and stopping at the side front, just 
at the end of the surplice opening. The 
shape of the upper edge of the tunic also 
adds more interest to the design than if the 
edge were cut regularly. The slight fulness 
of the circular tunic relieves the extreme 
severity of the straight lines of the gar- 
ment, and the bands of hand embroidery 
add a note of richness otherwise unattain- 
able. The same effect in line might be 
brought out by the use of fancy braids, 
bands of the material, or ribbon to match 
in color the material of the frock. These 
latter modes of decoration would not add 
the richness to the design that the embroi- 
dery would, but if one desired a more 
tailored type of garment, or had not time 
to spend upon the hand embroidery, it 
would be advisable to use any of these 
three methods of decoration which ap- 
pealed most to the individual taste. 


Adaptability of the Design 


The design is adaptable to a variety of 
materials and to more than one type of 
figure. It can be worn by the tall, slender 
woman or by the shorter, stout woman. 
The bands of decoration as they cross the 
front tend to shorten the figure, but this 
is not emphasized on the short figure, be- 
cause of the long line of the surplice open- 
ing, and the shawl collar. Ona tall, slender 
figure, it is sometimes a good idea to sub- 
stitute a long, straight collar, which is 
-sewed only to the back of the neck of the 
frock, allowing the ends to hang over the 
front in scarf fashion, as illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The tall woman would likewise 
have more latitude in the use of color in her 
embroidery, whereas it would be advisable 
for the short woman to keep to self-tones, 
that is, those in close harmony with the 
color of her dress material. 

Either wool or silk material may be 
used for this model, although it is prima- 
rily intended for wool; charmeen, Juina 
cloth, kasha, or soft serges beingespecially 
suitable at this season. Of the silk mate- 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


rials, Roshanara crépe, satin-back crépe, or 
satin would be a good choice. Embroidery 
suggests itself for decoration on the satin, 
but bands of material would be effective 
on the Roshanara or satin-back crépe. 
For the latter, the bands could be made of 
the wrong side of the material, which would 
add an interesting feature to the design. 
Before cutting the Laterial, the paper 
pattern should be pinned together and tried 
on the figure to see if the length of skirt and 


Patterns for this frock in sizes 34 to go are 60: 
each. Send stamps or check to Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service. Transfer pattern for 
embroidery design is in Anne Orr’s Hot-iron 
Pattern No. 3204, 25c. Fig. 1 shows straight, 
scarf collar; Fig. 2, attaching scarf collar 
to neck of dress; Fig. 3, cutting fitted 


facing; Fig. 4, shawl collar and fitted facing 


sleeve is correct, and if the line at top of 
tunic is in the right relation to the waist- 
line. Note also the shoulder and under- 
arm seams as to direction and the width 
across the back of the shoulders. If 
charmeen or serge is used, the pattern may 
be placed either way on the cloth, as far 
as up and down are concerned, but if 
the material is Juina cloth, which has a 
nap, it will necessitate placing the pattern 
all one way of the cloth, so the nap will 
run toward the lower edge of the garment. 
In any case, be careful to place patterns 
for the two front sections so as to cut them 
correctly for the right and left sides. 


Making the Dress 


Mark all seams, either with tailor bast- 
ing or by folding the pattern back on the 
sewing lines, and running a line of basting 
along the cloth at the folded edge of the 
pattern; after removing the pattern, mark 
the seams on the other piece of cloth. Mark 
all notches: do not cut them. Pin and 
baste shoulder seams; baste sleeves in place 
before closing the under-arm seam. Baste 
a narrow strip of cambric at the neck along 
the bias edge to keep it from stretching 
while fitting the dress. Turn up hem and 
pin in place before the frock is fitted. 

When the frock is tried on, note, but 
even more carefully, the same points ob- 
served when trying the pattern. It is 
important that the placement of the em- 
broidered bands is in the right relation 
to the length of the figure, depth of hem, 
and distance from the floor. Make all 
alterations carefully, remove frock, rip 
seams, and mark alterations on corre- 
sponding seams. Do not put the parts 
together again until the embroidery is done. 
The design illustrated, detail of which is 
given in center, below, is simple to embroid- 
er, yet most effective. It is worked solid 
with six strands of six-strand embroidery 
floss, and the work goes quickly and 
easily, even for an amateur. 

After completing the embroidery, sew 
the seams in the garment, stitching the 
shoulder seams first. Pink or bind the 

seams, after having pressed them care- 

fully with a damp cloth over them. Usea 
warm, not too hot iron; remove the cloth 
while drying theseams. Do not dampen 

silk when (Continued on page 1835) 
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English broadcloth overblouse, 
34 lo 44, $2.95. Tan kasha 
skirt, 27 to 32 inches length, $15 
Light gray or tan sweater, 
semi-slip-on, 34 to 44, $11.50 


HREE factors determine the an- 

swer to the all-important question, 

“What shall I wear?” They are, 

the time, the place, and last, but not 
least, your type. The selection of one’s 
clothes according to the time and place 
they are to be worn needs careful thought. 
It is better to be too plainly dressed than 
over-dressed on any occasion. Don’t have 
your clothes extreme in style. By that, 
I mean, because the waist is a little 
higher than it was last year, if one is de- 
fined at all, don’t have your belt up under 
the bust-line. Some belts were worn 
nearly to the knees when the low waist- 
line made its advent. Don’t be the ex- 
treme type. Show care and attention to 
detail in your dress; it is better to have a 
lew well-chosen clothes than a great 
number of changes, few of which bring 
out your good points. Very often, a little 
change here and there at the neck or 
Waist, a bit of fulness added or taken 
away at the shoulder, to suit your indi- 
vidual requirements, is very worth while. 
Color plays an important part. You 
girls at school have a great advantage in 
the wonderful art courses that all schools 
today include in their curriculum. This 
means not only a study of line and 
color, but the reasons why certain com- 
binations are harmonious and others 
clash. Use your knowledge in a practical 
way when selecting your clothes. 

This is most important now, because 
we find color in everything; each season 
has one more department in woman’s 
Wear added to the sea of color. This sea- 
son, we offer you gay rain outfits. This 
surely is good sense, to add a bit of bright 
color to one’s appearance on a gloomy day. 


fashions. 


By Edith May Gardner 


“Ave before beauty” means manners and 
courtesy, but we think that youth and age 
are equally important when tt comes to 
Therefore, in the future THE 
OLDER WOMAN will alternate with 
JUST GIRLS onthis page, and her style and 


needs will be considered in the same manner 


These outfits are not only smart in appear- 
ance, but most serviceable. They are 
guaranteed not to crack or to stick to- 
gether in a gummy condition. They are 
light in weight and may be worn over 
fragile dresses—the color is fast. The 


raincoat illustrated is a _ straight-line, 
belted model, with large, convenient 
pockets. The hat has brim enough to 


prevent the rain from trickling down the 
neck, if one desires to go without an um- 
brella. There are bound to be times when 
another hat is worn, making an umbrella 
indispensable. You may have yours to 
match or to harmonize with your cuvat. 
Be sure to have one of the short-length, 
strapped-handle models that hangs con- 
veniently on the arm, without touching 
the ground, when not in use, and is still 
there when needed instead of left behind 
somewhere. The one illustrated can be 
packed in a 24-inch suitcase. 


Sports Skirts and Sweater 


This promises to be a button-trimmed 
season. The skirt illustrated is a~new 
wrap-around model, having a deep over- 
lap with double fastenings at the belt. 
It is trimmed down one side with bias 
straps and buttons in a contrasting color. 
The sweater is of medium weight; the 
pockets are woven in, and not put on; 
this overcomes sagging. The strap on the 
front joins the lower part of the sweater 
together. It might be called a semi-slip- 
on, as it has all the good points of both 
types of sweater. It has a large enough 
neck opening to slip on with ease, but will 
not stretch out of shape at the lower edge, 
as coat sweaters often do. Many of the 
sweaters come in light colors which can 










Raincoat and hat, cherry, brown, 
or marine, 34 to 44, $14.50 
Short, amber-handled umbrella, 
purple, green, or navy silk, 


$7.50. Long wooden handle, $5_ - 







not be considered impractical if you wash 
them yourself. Don’t use hot water. 
The water should be tepid, and softened 
with a little borax if it is hard. It is 
hot water that shrinks woolens. Squeeze 
the sweater dry—don’t wring it with a 
twisting movement—and put it in a pillow 
case where it can blow in the sun and wind 
until about half dry; then place it on a 
white enameled coat hanger, pull it gently 
into its natural shape, and allow it to finish 
drying in the open air. This brings back 
the natural fluff to the wool, and your 
sweater should be as good as new. 

After you have selected your new clothes 
and freshened up the others, the next thing 
that commands your attention is care in 
hanging them. A stitch in time saves nine, 
and a hanger for each garment saves much 
pressing. Skirts should be hung on the 
small skirt hangers similar to trouser 
hangers, never by tapes sewed inside the 
belting. For blouses you may use a light- 
weight coat hanger, and heavy ones for 
cloth dresses and top coats. Most closets 
are equipped with rods on which to place 
the hangers. If yours is not, you can buy 
wooden drapery rods—any merchant will 
cut one exactly the length you desire—and 
a disk that is made for the purpose is 
screwed to the wall to support each end. 

Your closet door may be converted into 
a wonderful over-flow. Near the bottom of 
the door, screw shoe racks. They are metal 
strips with saw teeth that grip the heels 
of the shoes, holding them securely in place, 
out of danger of being stepped on in the 
bottom of the closet. Above these should 
be hung shallow bags of attractive cretonne, 
cut in envelope shape, which hold your 


neatly folded sweaters secure from dust. 
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NATIONAL, FASHION, SERVICE 


The Convenient Trade-mark is a Directory to the 


Best Styles and the Newest Lines in the 


HE winter fashions are 

going to be very satis- 

fying this year, as there 
are sO many new elements 
which will enter in and yet 
which will not change the gen- 
eral line in any great measure. 
For instance, there will be 
Directoire touches, a band of 
stitching near the bust-line, or 
something to that effect, but 
there will be no accentuated 
high waists. Straightness and 
slimness will still prevail, with 
these new touches to give them 
variation. Tunics and tunic 
effects will add a flare near the 
knees, and slashes will be in- 
serted for width. 

We try to show you, on these 
National Service pages, wearing 
apparel that is in conservatively 
good taste, the lines of which 
will not be passé in a month, 
nor will they be conspicuous by 
their extreme novelty. The 
three-piece suit pictured is a 
practical as well as fashionable 
costume, for the underdress is 
a complete afternoon gown in 
itself, and the coat is the new 
length, and warm and graceful. 

We have sketched also two 
new hats which embody the 
best in sports and afternoon 
stvle points. Felt is always 
more than acceptable for tail- 
ored wear, and it has the ad- 
vantage of being comfortable 
and taking the shape of the head 
in an adaptable manner. The 
little street hat is dressier on ac- 
count of its fabric, but the nar- 
row-brimmed sailor is a shape 
which many women will be glad 
to see returning and to adopt at 
once. The way in which 
trimming is placed is all that is 
needed to make it suitable for 


formal wear, as it possesses a 
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Small as Well as Large (Cities 


PEGGY PAIGE BETTY WALES 


Straight lines, boyish collars, and silk materials are one of 
the many fashion paradoxes. The femininity of Roshanara 
crépe offsets the masculinity of line in the frock at the left, 
which is a combination of dark blue crépe and roman-stri ped 
stitching. The frock at the right shows the new slashed skirt 
and is as youthful in feeling as the rest of the present-day 
mode. It is made of black bengaline with a touch of red 


style value that is undeniably 
smart, yet conservative. 

Two silk afternoon frocks of 
youthful type are pictured be- 
low. They are boyish and 
straight and feature vertical 
lines and the slit skirt. Ben- 
galine, of which one of the 
dresses is made, is going to be 
seen everywhere this season 
under one name or another. 
The many kinds of crépe will 
retain their popularity, and 
kashas will head the list in the 
world of wool. 

There seems to be some un- 
certainty about just which 
colors are to be correct this 
coming winter for hosiery. 
Grays and even the sheer black 
have been predicted, but they 
do not seem to be doing the 
expected thing. As far as we 
can judge now the flesh tints 
will give way to darker tones 
in the same scale, such as sandal- 
wood and cinnamon browns, 
madarine and maple cream. 
Daybreak, a shade of mauve, 
will be used for evening along 
with the lighter flesh shades, 
and sheer black, we believe, will 
begin to take a noticeable place 
once more with certain types 
of costume for afternoon. 

Good Housekeeping Fashion 
Department will be glad to sup- 
ply any information about 
garments shown on these pages, 
but we suggest that before com- 
ing to us you try to buy them in 
your own city at your own deal- 
ers. Ask for them by their trade- 
names, and you will find that 
their distribution is very wide. 
If the exact model in which you 
are interested is not in stock in 
your town, the dealer will always 
be glad to order it for you, and 
also to show you many others. 
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DISTON 


The crown is decidedly higher 
and generally square in char- 
acter. The small street hat 
above is of panne velvet trim- 
med with velvet ribbon, and it 
brings home to us the fact the 
narrow-brimmed sailor is al- 
ways becoming and that this 
winter it will once more have its 
day. It is a comfortable shape 
end excellent to wear with veils 


The three-piece effect is going 
to be just as popular this win- 
ter as it has been all summer, 
and it is indeed more in keep- 
ing with the low temperature 
than with the high. Coats, in- 
slead of being soft and un- 
lined, will be sumptuous and 
trimmed in many varieties of fur 


Just because you happen to live 
far from New York you need 
not feel that it 1s difficult to be 
well-dressed. If you will learn 
to use trade-marks, you can 
bring the latest fashions tnto 
any part of the country. In all 
probability they are there al- 
ready. Ask and find out. If 
not, we feel sure your dealer will 
be glad to send for models of any 
line that you desire to see, and of 
course you may order with a free 
mind all merchandise pictured 
in Good Housekeeping, for tts 
quality 1s good and its style 
value 1s high. To demand trade- 
marked garments is to bring 
fashion to your door, and at the 
same time to do your shop- 
ping in the most efficient man- 
ner and the most convenient way 


MANGONE 


Felt is always good, but this year 
its popularity is greater than 
ever. For sports and travel it 
is unrivaled, and the range of 
soft colors is unlimited. A 
brim turned becomingly down 
in front and modishly up in 
back, and a medallion trim- 
ming of coque feathers placed 
flat on green felt, make the 
smart hat sketched above 


The general antipathy to dyed 
furs seems to have faded out, for 
such lovely things are done te 
make them harmonise. Gray 
kasha and darker gray flying- 
squirrel were used to create the suit 
at left, the upper part of the 
dress carried out in dull green 
crépe with touches of silver braid 





These three remodeled 
frocks are made from one 
pattern which was chosen 
with care, and each de- 
pends for its individ- 
uality upon a difference 
of fabric and finish 


Long sleeves, short sleeves, 
or a varied neckline, and 
an old dress is changed 
into a new one, espe- 
cially if a bit of 
checked material 
or a new yoke is added 


THE MENDING BASKET 
of its Riches 


New Rooms and New Frocks Out 


ITH the approach of autumn’s 
bracing days and frosty nights, 
one’s wardrobe and _ household 
interior generally claim atten- 

tion. Among the many things to be 

renovated, perhaps there is a bed-quilt 

which needs recovering in order to fit in 

with a new color scheme of a room recently 

done over. At first, it seems an impossible 

undertaking, but when viewed more 

closely the difficulties vanish. The most 

unpleasant part, which is remov- 

ing the outer covering, can be 

eliminated if the quilt has been 

thoroughly dry-cleaned. Choose 

as covering a soft, light fabric, 

and ascertain the length and 

width of your quilt. Make a 

case of the new material and slip 

over the quilt as you would slip a 

pillow-case over a pillow, adjust 

with pins at the corners and along 

the sides, then baste and stitch 

through this line along the outer 

edge. This will hold the quilt and 

new covering firmly together. 

After this, lay the quilt on the bed 

and with your fingers find the hid- 

den quiltings. Baste through 

these if you wish to reproduce the 

quilting as it was originally. A 

quilt, however, is somewhat 

bulky to manage on a machine, 

and tufting is easier than and just 

as dainty as quilting. Therefore 

if you do decide to tuft, do not 

baste, but pin at regular intervals 

for the tufts, and sew through later 

with a long-eyed needle threaded 

with eebbon or wool, whichever 


By Caroline Grey 


you prefer, and tie in small bows or knots. 

There are always some curtains in every 
house which show discouraging signs of 
use, but why discard them, when they may 
be turned into. casement curtains which are 
so decorative and suitable for the room 
with only one pair of hangings? The hard- 
est wear generally shows on the lower 
portion of the curtain, while the upper 
half is as good as new. Cut off the worn part 
and use one curtain across the upper part 








of the window and one across the bottom 
part. A great deal depends on how much 
has to be cut off, as to which way you 
will use the material. If it is only a 
little, the material should be turned so 
that the trimmed side edge becomes the bot- 
tom and the selvage becomes the casing 
through which the rod is slipped. If half the 
curtain has to go, then two old pairs are 
necessary for one new window, and the 
material is used up (Continued on page 163) 


Children’s hats may be success- 
fully made from leftover coat ma- 
terial or bits of cloth. For atwo- 
cent stamp Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service sends instruc- 
tions for making the two above 


Casement curtains may be 
remade from two pair of old 
curtains, and a worn-out 
quilt may be recovered with 
Lingeite or some other soft 
cotton material in a dainty 
color, to match the room 
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Transfer pattern No. 
44o3 carries ¢ ross-stitch 
designs for three of 
the little frocks at the 
right, and wool embroid- 


ery for the fourth one 





There are several other 
cross-stitch designs in 
Transfer No. 4403 for the 
four dresses at the right, 
price 25¢ from Anne Orr 



















Paper patterns for chil- 
dren’s frocks in sizes 2 lo 
6, 30c each; blouse 34 to 
40, 30c; tam 5c. All 
embroidery from Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping 





Paper patierns for all gar- 
ments on this page includ- 
ing the tam may be pur- 
chased from Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service 


NEW NEEDLEWORK, 


Lends Interest to the ‘fuvenile Wardrobe and to a Smart Blouse 


E HAVE tried to be practical this 
month, tried to furnish you only 


with kinds of embroidery and de- 

signs which almost every one can 
make, and to see that they are placed 
on garments which almost every one 
needs and wears a great part of the 
time. The tam and scarf to match are 
becoming to the schoolgirl, and this 
particular kind of embroidery is so 
flat and soft that it lends itself beauti- 
fully to the tailored effect. Dark blue, 
brown. and black are good colors upon 
which to apply the embroidery, which is 
light, in tones of gold and rose and 
brown and green. 

The fagoted blouse is preferable 
done in black and white, with bands 
of black fagoting on the white ma- 
terial and white on the black, but of 


For a two-cent stamp Anne Orr 
will send directions No. 4402 and 
illustrations for fagoling stitch 
used on the black and white crépe 
de Chine blouse at the right 


By Anne Orr 


course it could be carried out in two shades 
of brown or blue with equal success. This 
fagoting differs from the usual stitch in 






























Transfer pattern No. 
4410 carries design for 
hat and scarf above, 25¢. 
It is fine solid chain- 
stitch _ done on ., cloth. 
Detail of embroidery above 


Hol-iron transfer  pat- 
lern No. 4405 carries 
the two smocking pat- 
lerns shown at the left, 
with full directions, 252 


that it is not done between open bands, but 
is worked over alternating bands of the 
material stitched together, the fagoting 

being applied onthe 
== s1-~-—--=: surface of the material. 

' gf: There is nothing love- 
per Y lier than smocking for 
little girls, and for that 
matter, for very little 
boys. The designs we show this month 
are just a little different from the usual run 
of patterns, and we know that you will 
enjoy carrying them out. 

In the top group are three frocks for very 
small children, embroidered in odd little 
figures that the tiny tot adores. What more 
fascinating than to have nursery pictures 
on your pinafore, or butterflies on your 
collars and cuffs, and what kind 
of embroidery is easier to do? In the 
same group is a brown dress for an older 
child, with a square bib front and excel- 
lent wool embroidery. Paper patterns 
for all dresses shown on this page, 
for the blouse, and for the embroidered 
tai: may be purchased from Goop Houstr- 
KEEPING Pattern Service. The blouse 
pattern is 30c, the tam 15¢, and the chil- 
dren’s frocks, 30c each. 

All printed pamphlets and embroidery 
patterns may be purchased from Anne Orr, 
Goop HovsEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York. 

Next month Anne Orr will give you a 
page of Christmas gifts to make yourself, 
and we assure you that they will be charm- 
ing ones. For those who have the time, 
the personal touch of hand-made presents 
is one bit of Christmas atmospkere which 


is well worth the effort. 
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The Autograph Aww 


By Marzel Brady 


T NINE exactly a gong sounded, 
and at a nod from Miss Hewitt 
Genevieve Gertrude arose and 
solemnly closed the door. The 

laws of the Medes and Persians were not 
more strictly enforced than the ruling 
against tardiness. Woe betided any small 
delinquent whose flushed face appeared 
outside the glass panel in that relentless 
piece of oak. Such a one must go in fear 
and trembling to the principal’s office, 
where the offender’s private affairs were in- 
vestigated with appalling thoroughness. 

Miss Hewitt at her desk, every neat hair 
in its place, brown eyes mild behind large 
glasses, sheer white cuffs and collar prettily 
blurring the severe serge of her gown, 
opened her roll-book and began to reel off 
names in her crisp voice. 

“Present,” said Genevieve Gertrude in 
her turn, and looked across the aisle with 
complacency, for Irma, teacher’s pet, was 
absent. 

“Does any one know about Irma?” 
asked Miss Hewitt, looking up from her 
book. ‘She was out yesterday, too, and 
it’s not like—”’ 

The door flew open, and Irma, rosy, a 
little breathless, her hair a golden fluff 
about her face, came in. An oblong of 
limp red leather was clasped to her heart. 

“Irma!’’ Miss Hewitt’s tone was regret- 
ful but firm. ‘You know the rule, dear.” 

“Yes, Miss Hewitt,” assented the culprit 
sweetly, “but I’m not to be counted late. 
I had my birthday party last night, and I 
got this autograph album. I was in the 
office, and Mr. Cornish was writing in it. 
He said I wasn’t tardy.” 

She smiled charmingly and went to her 
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seat, putting the red volume carefully on 
the left side of her desk. 

Genevieve Gertrude’s heart sank into 
her shoes. Irma had come, after all. Irma 
could do anything. Irma could be late. 
She came to school looking like the princess 
in the fairy-tale. The terrible Mr. Cornish 
wrote in her book. Miss Hewitt kept 
Irma after school and helped her with hard 
’rithmetic. Irma had lots of headaches. 
Then she didn’t have to read, or go to gym, 
or study at all. She sat at the teacher’s 
desk and sorted papers and looked over 
the crayola boxes. It wasn’t fair! Irma 
had everythin’. She always smelled of 
flowers, and grown-up people hugged her 
and called her ‘‘sweetheart’’ and “sugar,” 
and now she had a autograph album—a 
red one. It wasn’t fair! 

Genevieve Gertrude, viciously erasing a 
mistake in her long division example, tore 
the paper and grumbled aloud. 

Miss Hewitt had eyes in the back of her 
head and ears in her elbows. She beckoned 
the offender to her desk for a brief reproof 
and a fresh sheet of paper. Genevieve 
Gertrude, passing back to her seat, beheld 
the red autograph album on Mary Eliza- 
beth Latimer’s desk, and Mary Elizabeth, 


m 


her pointed tongue hanging from one cor- 
ner of her mouth, was writing in it. The 
page was pale blue—beautiful. There were 
other pages which were pink and lavender 
and green, and lots and lots of white ones. 
Genevieve Gertrude’s seat was right back 
of Mary Elizabeth’s. In a minute or so 
Mary Elizabeth blotted the blue page, 
turned around, and placed the album, 
face up, on Genevieve Gertrude’s desk. 

“Pass it to Kathryn,” she whispered 
cautiously, and turned seraphic eyes 
toward Miss Hewitt’s frown. 

Genevieve Gertrude’s heart was a lump 
of lead. She looked at Mary Elizabeth’s 
spidery writing which always went up hill. 
The writing said, “May our frendship last 
untill ivory soap sinks.” 

So that was what they wrote in auto- 
grapht albums, was it? She glanced at 
Kathryn. Kathryn, her tongue in her 
cheek, her eyes all screwed up, was writing 
busily on a pale green page. When she had 
finished, she passed the book across the 
aisle to Constance Weir, and Constance 
passed it to Frances Hoyt, and Frances to 
Anne Kincaid. 

With a sick feeling in the pit of her 
stomach, Genevieve Gertrude watched, in 
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the next hour, every little girl in the room 
take her turn at the album. She alone 
had not been asked. Irma didn’t mean to 
ask her, that was plain, for now she’d 
begun on the boys. In study period, be- 
tween jogerfy and gym, six boys, rather 
wet about the temples, wrote in the pretty 
book. Big boys, too—boys who played 
baseball and were cross if the girls hung 
around. 

Just before recess, Irma raised her soft, 
little hand. She had dimples where the 
other girls had knuckles. 

‘May I come up, please?” 

She took the album with her. Miss 
Hewitt put her arm about Irma while she 
stood at her desk, and her cheek was al- 
most touching Irma’s hair. 

“Of course I will, dear,” she said as the 
gong struck. ‘Put it right there. I'll 
take care of it. If you want to stay in and 
sharpen— Oh, you’re going out today? 
Well, then, I’ll ask— Oh, Genevieve 
Gertrude, will you stay in and sharpen 
the drawing pencils?” 

The lines passed. Genevieve Gertrude, 
at the pencil sharpener behind the coat- 
room door, suddenly heard a gay voice 
in the schoolroom. 






Just before recess Irma raised her soft little hand. 
‘May I come up, please?’ 
put her arm 


She took the album with 
about Irma, and 


heart was a lump of lead 


“Commiserations! I see the craze has 
struck you, too. Seven is my record so 
far this week, and the end not even in sight. 
Who owns the red abomination?” 

“Trma!”’ moaned Miss Hewitt. “T’'ll 
have to write in it, I suppose. Heavens, 
Bee, I thought these things went out 
for good fifty years ago! The man 
who invented them is still at large, I 
presume.” 

“Probably rolling in money like the 
fiend who perpetrated paper napkins,” re- 
plied the gay voice. ‘Found any gems in 
that gaudy volume? Listen to this from 
my prize Latin scholar. The innocent face 
of him, too!” 

Genevieve Gertrude peeked through the 
crack of the coatroom door. It did not 
occur to her that she was listening to a con- 
versation not meant for her ears. She had 
been sent there to sharpen pencils. 

Through the crack she saw Miss Smith— 
not the tall, skinny one who had the kinder- 
garten, but the pretty one who taught the 
big boys and girls in the Junior High 
School. Miss Smith had a green album 
in her hands. She read something awful 
queer from it, and she rolled her eyes at 
Miss Hewitt: She read: 


Illustration 


by 
C. D. Williams 


“Boyibus kissibus sweet girlorum; 
Girlibus likibus; wanti somorum; 
Fatherus hearibus sweet kissorum— 
Kickibus boyibus out-of-the-doorum.” 

“Oh, lord,” said Miss Hewitt and put her 
head down on the desk. ‘‘Has that bobbed 
up again, too? That was old when Noah 
was teething! Did you know the Big Boss 
wrote in Irma’s? I’m dying to see what he 
said.” 

The pretty Miss Smith sniffed as if she 
had a bad cold. ‘Something moral!” she 
said. ‘Depend upon it—something moral. 
Will you kindly tell me why we poor devils 
always have to write that high-brow bunk? 
I know only two really immaculate selec- 
tions. One is, ‘Be not simply good,’ etc., 
and the other begins ‘Straight is the path 
of duty.’ Ain’t them the grand sentiments 
to pass on to the modern child?” 

Genevieve Gertrude, her eyes round, 
her jaw sagging, dropped a pencil. Miss 
Hewitt jumped right up. She was awful 
red, and she made a queer face at Miss 
Smith. 

“Go down and wash your hands now, 
Genevieve Gertrude,” she said very fast. 
“Never mind about finishing the pencils. 
The gong will ring in a minute.” 

No one was in the hall, so Genevieve 
Gertrude slid down the balustrade. In the 
lavatory she saw a big girl with pimples 
drying her hands at the marbie basin, 
pushing the skin back carefully from each 
nail. 

“Why do you do that?’ demanded 
Genevieve Gertrude. ‘I never do it.” 

The big girl laughed. ‘Make the most 
of your time, kid. You will some day. 
Just wait till the (Continued on page 255) 
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DEPART M-E-N-F. O-F COOKERY 
Good Housekeeping I[ustitute 


Katharine 


The Department of Cookery 


announces the publication 
of a new bulletin, 
the first series of 


The Bride’s Cookery 


Primer Lessons 


Price 25c. 


Address Bulletin Service, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


119 West goth St., New York City 


O YOU eat macaroni? Do you 
ever serve macaroni to your fam- 
ily? Are you, the housewife, fully 
awake to the real food value of the 

macaroni products which the American 
manufacturers have placed at your com- 
mand? 

If you had chanced to visit Goop HousE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE during the past month, 
you could not have avoided being keenly 
interested in the macaroni study which the 
Department of Cookery has been conduct- 
ing, as a service to you. You would have 
seen a formidable array of macaroni prod- 
ucts, some in packages and some in bulk, 
just such macaroni as you purchase in your 
retail steres. You would have watched us 
carefully tabulating comparisons of these 
macaroni products as to shape, size, color, 
and texture before cooking. You might 
have followed us into the conference room 
where the testing staff grouped about the 
conference table. With their sense of taste 
on the alert, they sampled macaroni prod- 
ucts representative of many brands, which 
the Department of Cookery had cooked for 
various time periods. These official tasters 
compared the color, texture, flavor, and 
tenderness of these cooked macaronis, 
while a stenographer close by transcribed 
their comments for future reference. 

You would have watched us marking 
samples of these same macaronis to be sent 
to our chemist for test. With the report of 
his chemical analysis, we were able to com- 
pare the percentages of moisture and pro- 
tein in the products, as well as to determine 
the presence of harmful artificial coloring. 
Then you might have joined us—and in- 
deed we wish all our readers had—in our 
visits to typical macaroni plants, where the 
scientific and hygienic methods under 
which macaroni and noodle products are 
made were so magically revealed. The De- 
partment of Cookery returned to Goop 
HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE from these visits 
more than ever convinced that its research 
had divulged a story of macaroni and 
its use asa food which every reader must 
hear. 

Did. vu ever ask yourself just what 


macaroni is made from? In our visits we 
learned that Durum Wheat flour, or semo- 
lina, is used either wholly or in part by our 
best American manufacturers in making 
macaroni. This semolina is milled from a 
very hard wheat, as the word “Durum” 
implies. We examined this semolina in 
huge bags at the plants and found that it 
closely resembles a fine meal and has a 
yellowish tinge. Some of our macaroni is 


St pe LE ae oe 
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In cooking macaroni, 
use plenty of water, 
and allow two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt to 
each quart of water 


2 


When the water is 
boiling vigorously add 
the macaroni slowly 
so that the boiling 
will not be stopped 


A. Fisher, Director 


Put 


Macaroni 
On Your Table 


The Department 
of Cookery 
Tells You WHY 


made from a blend of this semolina and 
the farina of spring wheat—the resulting 
product being not so yellow as that made 
from pure semolina. And you would be in- 
terested to know that the chemists at the 
macaroni plants carefully analyze each 
sample of semolina or farina shipped to them 
for use to make sure that its moisture con- 
tent and protein content come up to their 
standard. Thus they assure you, the house- 
wife, of a standardized maca- 

roni product at all times. 
We watched the machinery 
which mixes the bags of semo- 
lina and farina with water, and 
then the huge rollers that 
knead the dough to a smooth 
paste. We saw the dough 
forced through steel cylinders 
with perforated ends, under a 
pressure of many thousand 
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pounds to the square inch. 
And from these dies 
streamed the fascinating, 
long strings of macaroni 
which were then cut, dried 
in sanitary drying rooms, 
and packed with scrupu- 
lous care in packages. In 
the large American maca- 
roni plants where macaroni 
is made for the Italian 
trade, we saw several sizes 
of macaroni, spaghetti, bow 
knots, sea shells, alphabets, 
and various other shapes 
being prepared, dried and 
packed. We learned, too, 
that the true Italian spa- 
ghetti is quite small, with 
no hole running through 
it. Some of our American 
manufacturers, however, 
make a so-called spaghetti 
which closely resembles 
macaroni, but is smaller in 


size and has a hole running though it. 

There are many excellent brands of 
macaroni products on the retail market, 
and the Pure Food Laws greatly protect 
the housewife in making her selections. 
Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and 
similar products must be made from 
high-grade semolina, or a mixture of 


The great variety of interesting shapes and the many delightful flavors to be used in the sauces 


will make the serving of macaroni a real pleasure 
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Drain the water from the 
macaroni as soon as it is tender, 
to prevent further cooking 
by standing in the water 
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Run cold water through the 
macaroni to separate the pieces 
and make them firm, and it is 
ready for use in combinations 
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high-grade semolina and 


STO flour. Pastes made from 


low-grade flours or semo- 
linas of a corresponding 
low grade are not entitled 
to the unqualified desig- 
nations: “Macaroni, Spa- 
ghetti, Vermicelli.”” They 
must be labelled ‘Flour 
Macaroni,” “Flour Spa- 
ghetti,” “Flour Vermicel- 
li,” or accompanied’ with 
some other qualifying word 
or phrase to show that the 
macaroni product is of sub- 
standard grade. True mac- 
aroni products made of 
high-grade semolina or 
flour can be artificially 
colored, providing the arti- 
ficial coloring is not in- 
jurious to health and is not 
used to disguise inferior 
quality. However, the 
presence of this coloring 
matter must be declared by the manufac- 
turer on his packages or boxes. Macaroni 
products also must not contain more than 
13.5 percent moisture. Noodles must con- 
tain at least 5 percent by weight of the solids 
of egg-yolk or whole egg exclusive of the 
shell, to be declared Nooales or Egg Noodles 
on the package. Products made in the shape 
of noodles and containing less than 5 per- 
cent of egg solids or no egg solids must be 
labeled ‘Plain Noodles” or ‘Water 
Noodles.” No artificial coloring is permis- 
sible in any noodle products, whether 
Noodles, Egg Noodles, Plain Noodles, or 
Water Noodles under any circumstance. It 
was interesting to note that in all the sam- 
ples of macaroni which we submitted to 
our chemist for test, no artificial coloring 
which would prove injurious to health was 
found present. Furthermore, the percent- 
age of moisture present was below 13.5 per- 
cent in all samples, the percent ranging 
from 9.6 percent to 11.09 percent. 
Macaroni products, as made from high- 
grade semolina or farina, afford the house- 
wife the means of serving a food rich in two 
of the most important food constituents— 
carbohydrates and protein. Therefore, the 
housewife can serve macaroni not only as 
a means of supplying the heat or energy- 
producing element to the body, but the 
tissue-building element derived from pro- 
tein as well. In fact, our chemical analyses 
show that the range of protein content in 
the macaroni samples tested was from 
12.76 percent to 13.88 percent, while it 
reached 14.24 (Continued on page 147) 
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FALL 


‘UEGETABLES 
In New Dress 


Tested by the 
Department 
of Cookery 


HE fall season brings to the house- 

I wife the problem of finding new 

ways to prepare the old-time stand- 
bys. With a little thought and very little 
trouble the same vegetables may be served 
over and over again in different com- 
binations. Celery, one of the most popular 
of fall vegetables, is usually best liked in 
the uncooked state, but for a change it is 
nice served in a cream sauce, or with a 
drawn butter sauce on 
toast. 

If you have tasted 
gay little carrots pre- 
pared in the following 
manner as an accom- 
paniment to any roast 
meat, you will have a 
proper appreciation of 
their true worth. Cut 
the carrots into inch 
strips after scraping 
them, and cook until 
tender in boiling, salted 
water. Put into a 
saucepan two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one- 
fourth cupful of vine- 
gar, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and a grating 
of nutmeg. Add the 
carrots and cook until 
they are transparent. 

Escalloped Cabbage and Celery. In a 
greased casserole place a layer of cooked 
cabbage chopped fine, and a layer of cooked 
celery also chopped fine. Over this layer 
sprinkle cracker crumbs, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt, a sprinkling of pepper, and 
pimiento cut in thin strips. Repeat, using 
three cupfuls of cooked cabbage and one 
cupful of cooked celery. Repeat the crumbs 
and seasonings. Beat one egg and add to it 
one cupful of milk and one-third cupful of 
cream. Pour this mixture over the cabbage 
and celery. Sprinkle the top with crumbs, 
using three-fourths cupful in all. Garnish 
with strips of pimiento, using two pimien- 
tos in and on the dish. Dot with bits of 
butter, using two tablespoonfuls. Bake 
for twelve minutes in a 500° F. oven. 

Onions au Gratin. Peel six onions and 
cook in boiling, salted water until tender 
enough to remove the centers. Make a 
stuffing as follows: Chop fine enough onion 
centers to make one-fourth cupful. Mix 
this with three-fourths cupful of bread 
crumbs and three tablespoonfuls of onion 
liquor. Fill the cavities of the onions, place 
in a greased casserole, and sprinkle all with 
72 
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one-third cupful of grated American cheese. 
Make a white sauce, using two tablespoon- 
fuls each of flour and fat, three-fourths 
teaspoonful of salt, and three-fourths 
cupful of milk. Pour the sauce around 
the onions and sprinkle generously with 
paprika. Bake at 4oo° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 

Escalloped Hubbard Squash with Bacon 
Cut a squash in quarters, removing thi 


One teaspoonful of salt 
added to each quart of 
water before the vegeta- 
bles are added will pro- 
duce the finest and most 
delicately flavoredresults 


Vegetables should be 
added only to salted 
water that is boiling vig- 
orously and that is kept 
boiling throughout the 
entire cooking period 


Escalloped Squash 
with Bacon, an un- 
usual combination, 
is a very attractive 
dish and is also 
most delicious 


seeds. Boil until tender, and peel. Put 
through a sieve or potato-ricer enough 
squash to make three cupfuls. To this 
add one teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 


spoonful of paprika, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of nutmeg, and one cupful of cream. Mix 
all together, turn into a greased baking. 
dish, and sprinkle with one-half cupful of 
bread crumbs. Broil five or six slices of 
bacon until half done. Remove and place 
on the squash and bake in a 500° F. oven 
from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Beets with Cream Sauce. Wash five or 
six medium-sized beets thoroughly, being 
careful not to break the skin. Cook them 
in boiling, salted water until tender, and 
drain, saving the water. Rub off the skins 
and cut the beets in slices. Pour over them 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Make a 
sauce in the following manner: Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil; add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Stir until well blended, then add one cup- 
ful of beet water. Cook until it thickens. 
Then stir in one-half cupful of cream and 
cook until smooth and thickened. 
Pour this sauce over the beets and 
sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped cress or parsley. 

Curried Vegetables. Sauté until 
a light brown one sliced onion in 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, 
or oil. Then add one teaspoonful of 
curry powder and cook until well 
blended. Stir in one tablespoonful 
each of lemon juice and © flour. 
Then add one cupful of vegetable 
stock. Cook until it thickens and 
add one cupful of diced cooked 
turnips and two-thirds cupful of 
sliced, cooked carrots. Heat thor- 
oughly and serve. 

Green Peppers with Mushroom 
Filling. Remove 
the stem, seeds, 
and membrane 
from four me- 
» dium-sized pep- 
me, pers. Plunge 
them into boil- 
ing water and 
simmer about 
ten minutes. 
Drain and cool. 
Make a filling 
in the following 
manner: Melt 
two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, fat, or oil, and add one- 
fourth pound of mushrooms peeled and cut 
in small pieces. Then add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, (Continued on page 252) 
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All illustrations on the In- 
stitute pages are specially 
posed by us and photo- 
graphed by Dana B. Merrill 











The cutlery used onthispage 
was lent by Robeson Roch- 
ester Co., N. Y.; the platters 
by Ovington Bros., N. Y. 





Carving Cuts of PORK 


The Institute Teaches You How 


the daily menu invariably in- 

cludes pork with its variety of 
cuts. And the host in carving these cuts 
can acquire skill and ease with very little 
practice, for they are quite simple in 
structure. 

A crown roast of pork is most easily 
carved since the butcher in preparing it 
must cut the ribs apart at the back bone, 
thus greatly simplifying the carver’s duties. 
In carving the crown roast of pork, first 
place it on the serving platter as illustrated 
at the top of the page. Insert the fork, 
with the guard up, at the left and to the 
back of the roast. Then with the knife 
inserted between two ribs, to the right of 
the carver, cut the ribs apart, continuing 
this around the crown until all have been 
served. One rib served with some of the 
filling of the crown makes a portion. 

In ordering a loin of pork for 
roasting, the housewife should ask 
that the back bone of the loin should 
be cut apart at each rib, just as in the 
case of the crown roast of pork. After 


\ THE winter months approach, 










In carving a crown roast of 
pork as shown at the top 
of the page, the host has 
only to separate the ribs 
which have been partially 
cut apart by the butcher 





In carving a loin of pork as shown 
directly above, insert the knife be- 
tween every two ribs and separate 
them, serving one rib as a portion 


roasting the loin, place it on the serving 
platter with the browned skin uppermost. 
The carver should insert the fork with the 
guard up, well to the left of the loin. In- 
sert the knife at the top of the roast be- 
tween every two ribs and sever them, 
following the incisions made by the 
butcher. 

The spare ribs of pork are favorites of 
many households and the carving of them 
is again simplified by the position of the 
ribs. The host can most easily carve the 
spare ribs by following the line of the ribs 
as illustrated in the photograph at the top 
of the group directly below, severing the 
ribs completely and serving as many as 
desired with each portion. 

A boiled or roast smoked ham is a dish 
that is either served at the table by the 
host or is served sliced, having been 









Spare ribs of 
pork are carved 
by following 
the dotted lines 
a; illustrated 
above. As many 
ribs as desired 
may be served 
in each portion 


previously carved in the kitchen. The 
small or knuckle end of the ham is apt 
to be less juicy than the broad thick end. 
Therefore, it should always be sliced and 
served before the broad thick end is 
touched. Place the cooked ham on the 
serving platter with the knuckle end to the 
right of the carver and the skin side upper- 
most. Insert the fork with the guard up, 
toward the thick end of the ham. Then 
insert the knife at the top in the knuckle 
end of the ham and cut thin slices as 
illustrated in the picture at the bottom of 
the page, clean and straight down to the 
knuckle bone. Continue cutting until the 
desired number have been served. 

If a fresh ham is boned and rolled by 
the butcher, the process of carving will 
be an easy one. Place the roasted fresh 
ham on the platter with the small end 
to the right of the carver. Insert the 
fork with the guard up, to the left 
at the top of the ham. Insert the 
knife at the top near the knuckle 
end and cut thin slices straight 
through the meat. 
















Place a boiled or roast ham on 
the serving platter with the 
small knuckle to the right of the 
carver. Cut thin slices straight 
down to the knuckle, inserting 
the knife at the top of the ham 


A boned and rolled fresh ham is 
carved in the same manner as a 
boiled smoked ham as the illustra- 
tion directly above so clearly depicts 


. 
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Spanish Cream As We Make It 


For Spanish Cream, first soft- 
en the gelatine in cold water 


welcomed. Yet how often our readers 

query: “‘Why does my Spanish Cream 
so seldom have the three distinct layers— 
a layer of custard on top, below this a layer 
of jelly, and a layer of fluffy egg-white 
mixture on the bottom?” 

Spanish Cream is a gelatine dessert, and 
for this reason every care must be taken 
in blending its ingredients before the mix- 
ture is allowed to stiffen. Even before 
starting to prepare the dessert, a suitable 
large mold or the required number of 
individual molds should be selected, filled 
with cold water, and placed in a cool spot 
until ready for use. Then prepare the 
dessert mixture as follows: Measure one 
level tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
and soak it in one-fourth cupful of cold 
water for five minutes. Meanwhile scald 
two and three-fourths cupfuls of 
milk in the top of a double- 
boiler. Then add the soaked 
gelatine to the scalded milk 
while stirring constantly, and 
continue cooking until the gela- 
tine is completely dissolved. 
Meanwhile, using three eggs, 
separate the egg-yolks from the 
egg-whites and beat the egg- 
whites until they are thick and 
lemon-colored. To the beaten 
egg-yolks add one-half cupful 
of sugar and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of salt, and when 
thoroughly blended, combine 
with the scalded milk mixture, 
stirring constantly. Continue cooking the 
custard mixture, with the water in the 
bottom of the double-boiler barely simmer- 
ing, until the custard thickens. Beat the 
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three egg-whites until they are stiff and 
dry. Remove the thickened custard mix- 
ture from the heat and add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla and the beaten egg-whites. 


Scald the milk, add the | 
gelatine, and cook until = 
the gelatine is dissolved 


Separate the eggs, beat 
the egg yolks, combine 
with sugar and salt, and 
add to the scalded milk 


Cook until thickened, 
then remove and add 
the stiffly-beaten egg- 
whites and flavoring 


COOKERY 


rRIM ES Ss 


The Department of 
Cookery believes that 
success in cooking 
depends upon the 
use of standard 
measuring cups and 
Spoons and having 
all measurements level 


folding in the egg-whites until they are 
thoroughly blended with the custard, 
Pour the cold water out of the mold or 
molds and fill at once with the Spanish 
Cream mixture. Set in a cool place and let 
stand until set. Unmold and serve at once. 
Fresh or canned fruit, and chocolate or cara- 
mel sauce with finely chopped nuts added, 
are delicious sauces for Spanish Cream. 
For a Caramel Spanish Cream, use the 
standard recipe but for this change: In- 
crease the amount of sugar to three-fourths 
cupful. Melt one-half cupful until caramel 
incolor, then add to the scalded milk and stir 
until thoroughly dissolved. Add the remain- 
ing one-fourth cupful of sugar to the egg- 
yolks and proceed as in the standard recipe. 


Pour the mixture into a 
cold, wet mold and chill. 
Unmold and _ garnish 
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Minced Oysters 


1 cupful chopped cab- 2 cupfuls water 

bage 1 pint small oysters, 
% cupful chopped cel- drained 

ery 2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful onion l cupful sifted, dried 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, bread crumbs 

fat, or oil % teaspoonful pepper 

% teaspoonful salt 


Combine the finely chopped cabbage, 
celery, and onion. Melt the fat in a frying 
pan and add the chopped vegetables. Cook 
gently, stirring occasionally, until the 
vegetables are well coated with the fat, 
then add the water, cover the frying pan, 
and continue cooking until the vegetables 
are tender. Meanwhile, drain the small 
oysters and cut them rather fine. Add to 
the cooked vegetables together with three- 
fourths cupful of the sifted bread crumbs, 
the eggs slightly beaten, the salt, and the 
pepper. Blend thoroughly and arrange in 
a greased baking-dish, or in individual 
ramekins, with one-fourth cupful of sifted 
crumbs on top. _Bake at 400° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 

Mrs. John Pitner, 1022 East 9th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Codfish Mold 


4cupfuls diced, un- 1% cupfuls hot water 
cooked potatoes 


2 cupfuls shredded salt fat, or oil 

, codfish % teaspoonful pepper 

2 eggs l cupful finely - diced, 
’ lb. thinly sliced salt cooked beets 

Ss 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
2 cupful diced celery % teaspoonful salt 


2 hard-cooked eggs 
Wash the shredded, salt codfish and 
drain. Combine with the diced, uncooked 
potatoes and the celery, cover with boiling 
water, and cook until the potatoes are 


7 tablespoonfuls butter, 
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Serving HISH in New Ways 


Good Housekeeping Readers’ Suggestions 


tender. Drain and press through a potato- 
ricer. Add three tablespoonfuls of the fat, 
the pepper, and two eggs well beaten. 
Beat this mixture until creamy. Then add 
the finely-diced, cooked beets, let cool 
slightly, and pack into a greased baking 
mold or baking-dish. Cover with the thin 
slices of salt pork and bake at 400° F. for 
twenty minutes, basting occasionally. 
Meanwhile, prepare an egg sauce as follows: 
Melt five tablespoonfuls of butter; add the 
flour gradually while stirring constantly. 
When bubbling, add the hot water, still 
stirring, together with the salt. When 


smooth and creamy, add the hard-cooked ° 


eggs chopped fine, and serve over the fish 
mold. 
Mrs. Leuraine L. Parke, Uxbridge, Mass. 


Clam Pie 


% Ib. salt pork 3 small potatoes 

1 small onion 20 small hard clams in 

Water juice 

1 tablespoonful chop- 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 
ped parsley fat, or oil 

1% teaspoonful pepper 1 cupful cream 

1, teaspoonful celery 1 teaspoonful salt 
salt 3 tablespoonfuls flour 


Dice the salt pork fine and let it try out 
slowly in a frying-pan. Then add the 
onion minced fine and cook until it takes 
on a golden brown color. Strain the clams 
and to the clam juice add enough water to 
make three cupfuls of liquid. Add this 
liquid to the onion together with the po- 
tatoes diced. Cook about twenty minutes 
or until the potatoes are tender. Then 
add the hard clams cut in halves, the 
fat, salt, celery salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley. Blend the flour with two table- 


spoonfuls of milk and add to the clam mix- 
ture while stirring. Last, add one cupful 
of cream. Meanwhile prepare a rich 
pastry, using one and one-half cupfuls of 
pastry flour, one-third cupful of shortening, 
one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Then gradu- 
ally add enough cold water to make a soft 
dough—about three or four tablespoonfuls 
of water will be required. Pour the clam 
mixture into a greased baking-dish and 
cover with the pastry rolled to fit the 
baking-dish. Bake at 500° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 
Mrs. Emilie L. Davis, 330 West 15th St., New York. 


New Codfish Dinner 


5 parsnips 10 potatoes 

1 pint salt codfish 4% cupful 
flakes milk 

2 slices of salt pork 2 tablespoonfuls suet 

1 teaspoonful salt ¥% teaspoonful paprika 


Scrape the parsnips, cut in thick slices, 
and boil twenty minutes. Then add the 
potatoes pared and quartered lengthwise, 
together with more water if needed. Cook 
until tender, then drain. Meanwhile, 
freshen the salt codfish by covering it with 
cold water, bringing to the boil, draining, 
covering again with cold water, bringing 
to a boil, and draining. Then add the 
cream, salt, and paprika, heat well, and 
mix lightly with the vegetables. Cover 
and let stand over a very low heat to ab- 
sorb the cream. Try out and brown the 
finely-chopped salt pork and suet, and 
pour over the dish just before serving. 
Garnish with pickled cucumbers. 

D. R. Goodale, Redding, Conn. 
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| The Dark EFate 


By 


his hand across his hair. 


WAS awake in my bed. Deerfield 

Valley was very still that night. So 

still that I heard the first cry of the 

new-born child, when it came from 
the house across the way, and I relaxed in 
thankfulness and peace. I had waited for 
that cry so long! I had waited since 
morning, when I had first noticed the 
doctor’s machine and the half-drawn win- 
dow-shades in the front north chamber. 
After that I had known instinctively; as 
instinctively as if the great word BIRTH 
had been written in quivering letters all 
across the front of the square white house 
just opposite me. And though I think I 
had not watched like a prying neighbor, 
the day had seemed many eons long to me. 
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“Where am I?” shouted the man so fiercely that I confess I felt entirely inadequate to the 


“Where’s my hat?” 


At four in the afternoon I had seen a 

young man come out. He had doubtless 
been out many times before, but I noticed 
him first at four in the afternoon. His 
face is still before me. The unmistakable 
racked and wretched face. I had seen it 
once, several years before, on another 
young man, and I recognized it easily . 
He threw up a more or less hunted look 
at the north chamber, just above him, 
and then he went down the street with 
bare head and heavy, crooked strides. 
About ten minutes later he came back 
running. 

“Ah, poor chap, poor chap 
“She'll be better soon, you know! 
much better soon!” 


I groaned. 
Oh, so 


6% 


He toppled to his knees and, crouching there, 


But there was a bitter quarrel at my 
heart. Birth . . . Why should it be 
like that? I had seen a butterfly once. 
as it left its cocoon with neither sound 
nor struggle, and soared high above my 
head. And now I had seen a doctor’s ma- 
chine wait—and wait—and wait through 
the hours; and a man with a time-racked 
face. 

“Butterflies,” I said to myself slowly. 
“Human beings—butterflies—human_be- 
MG ia foo eee 

There seemed to be something almost 
incalculable between them, didn’t there? 
A bridge almost too overwhelming in its 
plan and purpose even to think about. 

I had been thinking of it, nevertheless, 
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‘‘Where’s my wife?” 
with despairing 


circumstance. 
looked round him 


when the cry came. The little, frightened, 
luman cry. ‘The first cry of the new-born 
creature in an unaccustomed world. And 
then I relaxed into as great a peace and 
thankfulness and comfort as if the house 
across the way had been the center and 
scene of my dearest hopes and joys and 
sorrows. 

The cry was gently subsiding. The 
last comer to the village was adjusting 
itself, apparently—and relaxing, too—while 
kind human hands served it, knowing so 
well its needs. 

And then it was the still, still night 
again. And time for sleep. I heard the 
clock on the old Academy building strike 
twelve, but I was too comfortable to go 


He raked 
eyes 


The Story of a 

Night’s Adventure— 
With an Unexpected 
Ending in the Morning 


Illustrations by 
james Montgomery Flagg 


tosleep. I preferred to 
be just awake enough 
to appreciate it. To 
appreciate the differ- 
ence between life“ in 
town, and lifé-in the 
soft green lap of Deer- 
field Valley, where you 
knew -when a_ child 
was born in the neigh- 
borhood, and offered 
up your thanks. 

My eyes closed and 
opened again. An 
automobile sang by. 
It hummed on, leav- 
ing the street, and the 
Deerfieldians, and me, 
away behind. 

Oh, I was very glad 
that I was here, just 
where I was, in Miss 
Stoner’s house on Old 
Deerfield Street! I 
was most truly grate- 
ful that she had let me 
have it for the sum- 
mer! Most truly 
grateful that my fam- 
ily had let me come to 
live in it for a little 
time alone. I knew so 
well that I never could 
have sunk into a peace 
like this—if the pan- 
eled room to the east 
of me had had some- 
body in it; if Queen 
Anne’s chamber to the 
north of me had had 
somebody else in it; 
if the ball room, over 
there to the west of 
me, had been echoing 
with the voices of de- 
parted guests, and the 
great dining-room be- 
low me had been lit- 
tered with their plates 
and glasses. It was only because old Yar- 
row House was so entirely undisturbed and 
still, so absolutely hushed from cellar to 
attic, that I could drift slowly into uncon- 
sciousness in the arms of this rapturous 
content. It was only because 

Another automobile came singing on. 
Was the wind rising? No, it was merely 
the thing out there in the road that sounded 
like the wind. What had happened that 
anything in this quiet valley should break 
loose like that? My eyes were wide open, 
and it came on with leaps and rushes. 

I was sitting up in bed. Sitting up in 
my four-poster. My alluring twilight of 
sleep, with its half-conscious joys and 
dreams, was*gone. I was on the floor and 


fumbling my way. to a window that looked 
out upon the street. 

My clearest thought, as I pushed ahead 
—with the crash that had brought me up 
sitting, still there in my frightened heart— 
was that the old elm, which had fallen 
in the storm two nights‘ago, was somehow 
the cause. of it. They were slow, these 
Deerfield men, there was not a doubt of it. 
‘And though they had done much chopping 
and sawing and talking, a great remnant 
of trunk was‘still there on the edge of the 
road, with just two little flickering lanterns 
hung out above it—two flickering eyes of 
warning. 

“Tt’s time something happened!” I 
muttered, instinctively taking refuge in a 
half-triumphant anger to quiet my fear, 
and I dislodged my window-screen. 

I steadied down quite completely then, 
and it was necessary that I should. Oh, 
yes, there was a wrecked machine below. 
There was no getting round that fact, 
because I could see it sprawling drunkenly 
upon the fallen tree, perhaps a dozen 
yards to the north, beyond my window. 
Otherwise everything was as it was before. 
Only the stir of the elms broke the great 
quiet that still held the valley at its heart. 

I found my clothes, reasoning creditably 
that the machine must, at least, have had a 
driver, and in a space of time that any - 
woman might have been proud of, I was 
descending the red-carpeted stairs to the 
front north entry of Yarrow House, I was 
turning the great key in the green door, 
and then I was out upon the street, itself. 

As the door swung back, the loveliness 
of the night was almost a shock to me, 
it was so at variance with the thing that 
had brought me out. It suggested some- 
thing liquid in its clearness and its stillness, 
and the moon floating so serenely just 
above the road, between the two rows of 
serene old trees, might have quieted any 
fear. I had no fear to quiet, however. My 
feeling was rather one of strange and vivid 
expectancy. What was I going to find, out 
there by the fallen elm? Who was I going 
to find? 

I found a young man lying so close 
against the elm itself that it looked like a 
wall of protection rising over him. He was 
very still, apparently quite unconscious. 
Had he been killed outright? 

Instinctively I looked over at the square 
white house which I had watched all day. 
The light in the upstairs chamber burned 
like a quiet signal. Birth... Birth... 
it said. 

I leaned over the peaceful body below 
me, a sudden prophetic throb at my heart. 
Why should I be out here alone like this? 
Why didn’t somebody else come, too? 
I picked up the limp hand. Whose son, 
whose brother, was this who had been 
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thrown down like so much rubbish at my 
feet? And above all, what was I going 
to do about it? 

But I gathered courage. My touch had 
established a connection in his brain. At 
any rate, he made a curious and not 
entirely attractive sound in his throat, and 
opened his eyes. In another minute he 
was struggling to his feet, while I tried 
ineffectually both to reassure him and 
restrain him. 

He looked wildly about him.- ‘“What’s 
the matter with me?” he- demanded 
angrily. 
me?” 

His general effect was so far from cordial 
that while I was relieved to see him on his 
feet, I was not so tremendously en- 
couraged as to the immediate prospects, 
either. 


“What you trying to do with 


“NW7OU’VE had an accident,” I suggested 
tactfully. ‘Your machine must have 
hit the tree, I fancy.” 

My fancy failed to produce the healing 
effect that I had hoped for. 

“Where am I?” he shouted, so fiercely 
that I confess I felt entirely inadequate 
to the circumstance. ‘“Where’s my wife?” 
He raked his hand across his hair. ““Where’s 
my hat?” 

He toppled down to his knees again, and 
crouching there, the poor fellow looked 
round him with despairing eyes. 

“Where’s my wife?” he shouted again. 

“Your wife?” I repeated in the most 
appeasing tones conceivable. ‘Why, I 
don’t know. I imagine she’s at home, 
isn’t she?” 

This was a simple, if not a brilliant 
answer. Unfortunately it had the effect 
of rendering him entirely unconscious 
again. There he was once more stretched 
out at my feet, limp and helpless. 

I humbly petitioned the Maker of all 
Men for any help at all from any source. 
. And my prayer received immediate at- 
tention. Another machine came on from 
the south. A touring carit was. It came 
slowly to a standstill, purring gently, 
reassuringly, as it rested close beside me. 

The man who drove it was alone, too. 
He looked comprehensively at the fallen 
tree, at the wrecked machine, at the still 
figure on the grass, and at me. Then, 
with no comment whatsoever, he opened 
his door and stepped out. He leaned over 
the victim below and threw up another 
comprehensive glance at me. 

“Aren’t you hurt, yourself?” he asked 
me. 
“Oh, no, I wasn’t with him,’ I hastened 
to explain. “I was awake, and heard the 
crash, and came out, that’s all! I’m afraid 
he’s badly hurt,” I added gloomily. 

“‘Where’s the nearest hospital?” 

“Greenfield,” I answered, proud of my 
intelligence as to local geography, anyhow. 

The man on the grass apparently heard 
it, too. At all events he was once more 
bravely struggling to his feet. 

“Say, I’ve got to get home!” he began 
with fresh vigor, groping round for any 
support at all. 

He was caught by the competent hand 
of the driver of the touring car. 

“Sure thing you have,” encouraged that 
resourceful driver easily. ‘Where d’ you 
live, son?” 

The poor fellow before us gazed about 
him in unconcealed bewilderment. He 
saw the road that ran north and south so 


The Dark Gate 


levelly between the elms, and he stood there 
under the floating moon, his wide, helpless 
eyes straining far away to the north, 
searching, searching, searching—for some- 
thing that he had wholly lost. 

“Oh, hang it all!’ he cried out shrilly. 
“J—can’t remember where I live if—you’ll 
believe it! .. .” Despair and fright 
completely overcame him. His breath 
caught raggedly in his throat. “But I 
know I’ve got to get there!” he panted. 
“My wife—my wife—you know—” 

I glanced again at the square white 
house. I recalled the face of that other 
young man. The women appeared to be 
causing a troublous day all round. 

But he was looking up at us now with 
calm, awe-stricken eyes. “I don’t know 
—what I’m going to do,” he confessed 
quietly. “It’s terrible if I can’t get to 
my wife—to-night—and I can’t remember 
where we live!” 

It was very touching in its simplicity, 
its utter helplessness, and the big driver of 
the touring car swept an arm around him 
and pushed forward to his waiting ma- 
chine. 

“Don’t you worry yourself,” he advised. 
“You’ve had a bad bump, that’s all, and 
we're going to get you fixed up as good as 
ever. That’s right, lie back there!” . 

The other looked out stupidly from the 
soft protection of the car. His eyes were 
closing again. But they saw me and opened 
wide. 

“Don’t you go!” he ordered. “Don’t you 
leave me!” 

I was flattered. I hadn’t realized that he 
was so attached to me. However, I 
objected seriously to a trip to Greenfield at 
just this point, and I glanced back long- 
ingly at old Yarrow House and my own 
particular bedroom windows. As I did so, 
the owner of the touring car observed that 
my presence might be very helpful. He 
considered it, and the possibilities of my 
helpfulness only increased with added 
thought. 

I considered it, myself. Inside the car 
the wounded man had sunk back into 
unconsciousness again. About me were 
the soft valley sounds, and above me 
floated the moon like a golden boat on a 
calm blue sea. 

I said something about a wrap. Would 
they wait? 

Yes, they waited until I joined them in 
the touring car. And then, with its driver 
rising up before me like a solid wall of 
strength, and the man who had been tossed 
down at my feet, on the Deerfield highway, 
lying back beside me like a beaten child, 
we rolled gently to the end of Deerfield 
Street—and turned out upon the meadow 
road . . . It piped faintly with life, the 
great north meadow—and the Greenfield 
lights were beckoning . . . 

I thought of my father. If he could 
but have seen me now! 


HE nurses, two of them, were undress- 

ing him, and he was resisting them at 
every point. In fact, he had been so 
rebellious and difficult from the moment 
the outside hospital doors had swung open 
to the three of us, that they had brought 
him to a private room. And I was there, 
too, with the rest of them. It was a 
matter of expediency only, this admitting 
me to the professional circle, and the 
nurses accepted it with philosophical 
good-nature. His unhappy, ceaselessly- 


moving eyes were fastened on me noyw, 

“Don’t you go!” he broke out once more, 
“Don’t you leave me!” 

It had been his intermittent cry from the 
beginning. He had let the owner of the 
touring car go without even noticing it, but 
it was simpler for me to stay, that was all, 

“Don’t you try—to—sneak out that 
door!’ he warned. “I’ve got to have some 
woman by—that I can tell—about it!” 

Under what head the nurses came, I am 
unable to say. But he had glared ven. 
geance and death at them from the mo- 
ment they had taken him into their keeping. 

“No, you don’t!” he threatened, as they 
struggled on in the business of getting him 
to bed. “You—wouldn’t do that—if—you 
knew—a little about it! J can’t get to my 
wife—without my clothes on! And I tel] 
you—lI’ve got to get to my wife! She— 
she—” 


HE WRENCHED himself free of them, 

and his arms rose high above them. 
I can see the poor chap now, standing * 
there half dressed, trembling all the way 
up to his raised and threatening fists. 

“T’ve—got to go!” he cried out hoarsely,’ 
“Who do you think you are—anyway— 
trying to lasso me—and cage me in—like. 
this! You—you give me back my clothes—’ 
d’you hear? What right ’ve you got—to* 
do a man like this—with his wife—with his _ 
wife—” $ 

The doctor came in at that point, and. 
the patient I had picked up on the Deer- 
field highway dropped his arms. His breath 
caught in pain, and he turned a white, ap- 
pealing face on the physician in charge, who 
lent a strong, kind hand. 

“Your wife?” he repeated comfortably. 
“Want to get home to your wife? Well, 
we'll see about that, after we’ve got you 
fixed up a little. We’ll attend to that.” 

“Thanks, Doctor,” appreciated the pa- 
tient. “I’m much obliged. They don’t—-. 
seem to understand—but it—it’s a terrible* 
thing—if I don’t get there!” 

He was asleep again, thank fortune.: 
He had drifted off into unconscious- * 
ness as soon as his head had dropped to the 
pillow. 

“See if you can find any letters in his 
pockets giving his whereabouts,” advised 
the doctor. He looked up and smiled at me. 
“You’re having rather a strenuous night, 
aren’t you?” 

He undoubtedly had been properly in- 
formed, and I was thankful, at least, that 
he was in no way upset by the case which I 
had brought him. The gentle humor in his 
eye was good to look upon. 

“The Deerfield Valley’s a strenuous 
spot,” I offered. 

“Always has been,” agreed the doctor. 
“Always has been since the Frenchmen and 
the Indians set the old town afire, and the 
settlers had it out with them. They tell 
me you lost one of your finest trees the 
other night.”” He immediately gave a di- 
rection or two to the nurse who still re- 
mained. ‘Look out for the broken collar- 
bone, if he gets obstreperous,” he said. 
“But I’m not looking for any serious 
trouble. Of course, you can’t tell. No in- 
formation in his pockets? M—m. Good 
custom to carry your address along with 
you when you set out to see the world.” 

He gave me a few parting words of advice 
with regard to a night’s sleep. 

“The patient seems to be counting on 
your staying, (Continued on page 124) 
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HE DREW a bony wrist across his eyes, and it came away damp and trem- ) 
bling. ‘The doctor told me she couldn’t—go through it,” he quavered in 
something like apology. “I was tryittg—as hard as I knew how—to get home to her!” 
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In this article we are reporting to 
you what other housekeepers have 
learned about their kitchen cabi- 
nets. Because we feel that it is help- 
ful to present the experiences of 
others as well as our own, we have 
prepared asymposium of the results 
of the kitchen cabinet question- 
naire which was published in this 
department several months ago 


likes to feel that it has exerted 

some influence in the promotion of 
kitchen cabinet work centers for progres- 
sive housekeepers. During the past several 
years we have advised with the owners of 
literally thousands of kitchens, with a view 
to making them more convenient for work. 
In the larger proportion of cases the 
kitchens themselves were practically re- 
planned. It is not too much to say that in 
practically every large, unwieldy room the 
addition of a kitchen cabinet, plus a 
modern sink raised to the proper height, 
overcame the major part of the incon- 
venience of working conditions. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that it immeasurably im- 
proves any kitchen. 

It was in 1915 that Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
Institute first assembled a kitchen cabinet 
system that enabled the worker to house 
all her routine supplies and utensils in the 
one cabinet series. It was an experiment, 
but an experiment carefully planned to 
cover existing necessities. And even from 
the start it worked so successfully that the 
Institute output of practical cooking oper- 
ations per worker was gratifyingly in- 
creased, because of the efficient grouping 
of the supplies and utensils required for 
the work. We had no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that in the near future housekeepers 
would be able to select units to complete 
their systems similar in design to their 
original kitchen cabinet. This prediction 
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Wooden cabinets may now be obtained with side units which 
provide additional storage space and a unit for cleaning supplies 


has, to a great extent, proved true, for 
today at least three manufacturers of wood 
cabinets, as well as one manufacturer of 
metal cabinets, are designing and market- 
ing a whole pantry system. It is as 
flexible in size as the demand, because, 
aside from the central kitchen cabinet, it 
is‘entirely composed of units that may be 
assembled at will on either side of the 
cabinet proper. 

These units, by the way, lend them- 
selves as utility cabinets to storage of 
materials all over the house. To the 
housekeeper who is without a linen closet, 
one of these placed in the upper hall be- 
comes a place for convenient and safe 
linen storage. Used in storage closets for 
seasonal clothing, they furnish excellent 
added shelf room. For the storage of 
laundry ‘supplies and utensils they will 
prove invaluable. Indeed, the house- 
keeper who can discard her clumsy, built- 
in butler’s pantry and substitute this 
flexible system of narrow shelves acces- 
sible at all times is indeed fortunate. 

Frankly, the advantages of the kitchen 
cabinet pantry system over the old- 
fashioned pantry are to my mind summed 
up in the following considerations: First, 
the shelves are but twelve inches deep, 
and consequently make it impossible to 
store away the countless things that are 


not good enough for real use. Many a 
housekeeper saves a utensil for the top 
shelf, or tucks it behind another on the 
broad shelves, when deep down in her 
heart she knows that she will never use it. 
She lacks the courage to dispose of it. The 
shallow shelf affords room for replacement, 
but it does not invite storing liberties. 
Again, the average pantry with its 
broader shelves and three or four sides 
entails more work in assembling materials. 
It is not often possible to make the pantry 
the work center, because it is not light 
enough. In my own home the builder had 
designed three closets at three corners of 
the room, and the housekeeper was sup- 
posed to assemble from all three of those 
closets a utensil here, a supply there, an- 
other supply yonder. As soon as I had 
installed a kitchen cabinet system con- 
sisting of a cabinet proper and two side 
units, all this traffic work in cookery was 
obviated. The time and labor and com- 
fort saved have been immeasurable. 
But this article is based upon the reports 
of two hundred and seventeen women who 
answered the kitchen cabinet questiol- 
naire published in the April issue of Good 
HovusEKEEPING. And my only excuse for 
opening the résumé with this comment 
upon the pantry system is that it answers 
the almost universal qualification these 





housekeepers made to the value of the 
kitchen cabinet in their kitchen. 

“There is not room in a kitchen cabinet 
for all utensils necessary,” writes a Texas 
woman. “There are many things that can 
not be stored in my cabinet. : Additional 
space is necessary.” —From Chicago. ‘Yes, 
I] could use lots more storage space.”— 
These are only a few of the comments in- 
ditating that" housekeepers will welcome 
the unit system of kitchen cabinet that 
makes their storage system as flexible as 
their necessities. 

But you will be interested in this house- 
keeper vote. Out of two hundred and 
éventeen replies, representing forty states, 
only one was a direct vote against the 
itchen cabinet, and the writer concluded, 
‘My cabinet, although disappointing, 
Iwould not wish to discard; as I find it a 
great step-saver.” There were twenty- 
two manufactured cabinets represented 
inthis résumé, and two of the home-made 
variety. The.oldest cabinet was. fully 
twenty years old ‘and had an enthusiastic 
owner,.although one who looked forward 
to the possession of a new model. One 
huridred and fifty-eight women reported 
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When windows interfere with placing the sink cabinet directly above 
the sink, this arrangement will be found to be equally convenient 


that the cabinet hardware was not in good 
condition. Fasteners do not fasten. This 
point seems worthy to bring to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers with a view to im- 
proving this particular feature. One 
hundred and thirty-three women voted 
that the fittings were adequate, and one 
hundred and forty-nine declared the 
fittings durable. 

Among the two hundred and seventeen 
cabinets reported upon, there were eight 
different types of working surfaces, namely, 
porcelain enamel, nickel plate, aluminum, 
marble, zinc, wood, plate glass, and com- 
Position. Porcelain enamel, under various 
trade names, was the most popular mate- 
rial. Almost one-half of the cabinets re- 
ported on had this material for the working 
surface. Although it stood up well and 


proved easy to clean, it was not voted 
100 percent satisfactory by everybody, 
which plainly indicates that there is no 
one material which is best for a table sur- 
face. And one objection to the porcelain 
enamel was the fact that it is a noisy sur- 
face to work on. Nickel was voted very 
good by many, although those who had 
had their cabinets a number of years com- 
plained of the nickel plate wearing off. 
Wood was found satisfactory if kept well 
cleaned. The major objection to aluminum 
was that it darkened the things which 
came in contact with it. Pastry could not 
be rolled on it for this reason. 

There was a real variation in the height 
of the.working surface. Some of the older 
kitchen cabinets were as low as twenty- 
three inches. * The newer cabinets show 


This kitchen represents a compact 
arrangement of equipment for a 
small family. The cabinet and 
storage sections are of metal 


the tendency of manufacturers toward 
higher working surfaces. From our own 
experience we have found that a height o+ 
eight inches below the worker’s elbows ix 
a good general rule to follow for all surface» 
that are to be used for work involving the 
forearm muscles: as beating eggs, mixing 
cake, etc. Since the cabinet is not for 
portable use, it would seem possible for 
every woman to install the cabinet she owns 
on a platform to bring it to correct height. 
Plainly-designed, enamel-painted blocks of 
wood might be used for leg supports. One 
manufacturer of kitchen cabinets has de- 
signed as one feature of his system an 
adjustable height provided for by leg sup 
ports of varying lengths. The proper 
length can be designated when thie cabinet 
is ordered from the dealer. 

Largely because the manufacturers of 
cooking supplies are packaging their goods 
in a form convenient for routine use. 
the sets of spice jars, etc., are not put to 
the fullest use by the average housekeeper 
Many housekeepers do not use them at all, 
while others make use of them for products 
other than the ones specified on the con 
tainer, with occasionally a disastrous result 
owing to the wrong label on the jar and 
the poor memory that forgets the salt-box 
holds confectioner’s sugar. 

The suggestions of these two hundred 
and seventeen housekeepers, however, are 
so concrete and helpful to manufacturers 
that you will be glad to know that they 
are to be turned over to all manufacturers 
of kitchen cabinets of tested and approved 
standards. Unquestionably your sugges 
tions.will find an expression in the future 
cabinets made by these progressive manu- 
facturers. Housekeepers should not forget 
that manufacturers want to make what 
women want to buy, and they never 
wanted to do this more completely than 
they do today. 

Finally it occurred (Continued on page 163) 





An Easy Method of Washing Rugs 


The Institute recommends it for small rugs 


HAT dusty herald of spring 

and autumn.cleaning, the car- 

pet beater, has -happily* béen 

banished from our back-yards 
by the vacuum cleaner, thus solving 
forfus;in*a* large méasiire, the* rug 
cleaning problem. Even the vacuum 
cleaner, however, can™nhot™ remove * 
that soil: ‘which comes from constant 
and heavy wear<and which works 
into the fabric of the rug:and. dis 
the original colors. To‘remove this 
soil and freshen the colors washing-is 
necessary, and _ the « ‘Institute ” is 
frequently asked how this may safely 
and easily be done at home. 

It. is advisable to send to the 
cleaners, -if possible, those rugs and 
carpets which are large and heavy to 
handle. The Institute considers it 
unnecessary drudgery and a doubtful - 
use of time and energy to undertake 
such cleaning by hand at home, if a 
cleaning service is available and the 
budget permits of its use. The 
smaller rugs now used so widely can 
be washed quite easily, however, if 
the colors are fast and the founda- 
tion of the rug is firmly woven. 

These rugs should first be 
cleaned quite thoroughly with 
the vacuum cleaner, then 
spread on a table of com- 
fortable working height. 
Dissolveonecakeof any 
neutral soap, or .one 
cupful of neutral soap 
chips, in two quarts 
of water. Cool 
this solution and, 
using a small 
quantity ata 
time, make this into a lather of the con- 
sistency of shaving lather, with a littlewarm 
water. With a soft brush rub the lather 
over a small section of the rug at a time, 
working with a light circular motion. As 
soon as each section is cleaned, rinse off 
thoroughly with a soft cloth or sponge 
wrung out of warm water. This rinsing 
is important, as it removes all soap from 
the rug and so preserves the soft texture of 


Remove all loose dust from the rug 
before washing. Then rub the lather 
into only a small section at a time 
(left below). Rinse thoroughly, us- 
ing but little water (right below) 


the pile. For this reason change the rinsing 
water frequently. Dry the rug quickly by 
hanging right side up ina dryer at low heat, 
or out on the line away from the sun. When 
it is thoroughly dry, brush the nap well. 


An expert on Oriental 
rugs advises us that 
this method of wash- 
ing rugs should not be 
used for Chinese 
hand-tufted rugs. 
Tests on Persian rugs, 
however, have been 
carried on at the 
Institute with most 
satisfactory results 


Tapestries of fast colors can also be 
cleaned by this method, but it will be 
necessary to fasten them to the table 
for cleaning. 

Various rug cleaners, mostly in 
powder form, are available, but 
before venturing to use these it 
would be well’ to investigate their 
composition, for if they. contain a 
strong alkali the color and texture of 
the rug may be affected seriously, 
There is no reason why the com- 
position of any cleaning or scouring 
powder should be clothed in mystery, 
as we can work more ‘intelligently 
and, therefore, more safely,. with 
known materials. The housekeeper 
will find it interesting to.study the 
action of cleaning materials on 
textile fabrics, and such’a study will 
lend a new impetus to the work in 
hand, besides giving greater control 
over it. 

“Magic results” are more certain 
when cleaning materials are used with 
a knowledge of their effect on the 
article being cleaned. 

There are really only a few 

materials used in washing textile 

fabrics of any kind, and these are 

chiefly soap, borax, ammonia, sal 

soda or washing soda, and soda 

ash. Sal soda and soda ash 

are important in laundry work 

as water softeners in produc- 

ing a good suds. They 

represent what we may call 

a strong alkali, and should 

be used with great care 

even in dilute solution. 

Borax isa much milder 

alkali, likewise am- 

monia, and these are most useful as a 

supplement to soap when delicate fabrics 

demand a mild action by cleansing agents. 

Ammonia as an alkali will save soap, but 

it does not soften water, as many people 

who use it believe. A neutral soap is one 

which has no excess alkali, and the 

Institute considers it the safest cleaning 

material for this method of washing rugs 
following the procedure as outlined. 
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IGHT from electricity in the form of 
lightning has been visible to man since 

his creation. But the production by 

man of light from electricity is a 
comparatively recent accomplishment. In 
1809 Sir Humphrey Davy produced a spark 
through the agency of a voltaic battery 
which, incidentally, was at that time an 
experimental apparatus in the hands of the 
scientist. Davy’s experiment was the fore- 
runner of many by a number of scientists, 
some of whom made valuable contribu- 
tions to scientific knowledge, but their 
work is frequently lost sight of in the bril- 
liancy of the many accomplishments in a 
period nearer our own time. 

On October 21st, 1879, Thomas A. 
Edison, after a long series of experiments, 
made an electric lamp in which the light 
was produced by passing a current through 
a filament consisting of a piece of carbon- 
ized cotton thread supported 
in a glass bottle or bulb from 
which a high percentage of 
the air had been exhausted. 
This lamp Mr. Edison con- 
sidered successful, because 
it burned continuously for 
forty-five hours before fail- 
ing. This performance was 
much better than anything 
he had previously been able 
to obtain. After this dem- 
onstration, which proved the 
feasibility of the filament 
type incandescent lamp, the 
problem arose of finding a sub- 
stance better suited for practi- 
cal use as a filament than the 
cotton thread. Finally, bamboo 
strips or fibers were adopted as 
the best material, and were used 
for many years. 

Contemporaries of Edison 
had also reached the point of 
practical development of the in- 
candescent lamp both abroad 
and in the United States. Two 
Americans, in particular, stand 
out in this period, namely: 
William Edward Sawyer and 
Albon Man. Legal controver- 
sies over patents took place 
between these two men, who 
worked together, and Mr. Edi- 
son, and not only scientists but 
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This series shows various steps in the assembly of an incandescent lamp 
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many others took sides. Much of the con- 
troversy was regarding the use of carbon as 
the filament. Critics of Mr. Edison al- 
leged that his work had been done mainly 
with the metal, platinum, and alloys, and 
that Sawyer and Man originated the idea 
of the carbon filament which at that time 
was considered to be the one satisfactory 
material for the filament. Strangely 
enough, the present-day lamp which, in- 
cidentally, is far superior in efficiency to 
the old carbon lamp, has a metal filament. 

From the time the incandescent lamp 
was first brought to the practical stage, 
there have been constant efforts to improve 
it. As a result of these efforts, the metal 
filament lamp of today is about nine times 
as efficient as the first carbon lamps, and 
about three times as efficient as the carbon 
lamp at its highest state of development. 
This improvement has involved a tre- 





Here is a collection of small-bulb, low-wattage lamps in a 
variety of shapes for use in candelabra, wall brackets, etc. 
Most of them are frosted, so they may be used without shades 





Lamps can be obtained entirely clear, white, frosted, or 
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colored. The type to select must 
be governed by the use to which the lamp is to be put 
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mendous amount of work on the part of 
many experimenters in the fields of chem- 
istry, physics and electricity. 

The filament in the present-day in- 
candescent lamp is made of a slender 
tungsten wire. This is supported on small 
metal hooks secured in a glass stem, and 
the ends of it are connected to wires, 
called “leading-in wires,” that extend 
through a hollow portion of the stem to the 
outside of the lamp. It is through these 
wires that the current flows to the filament. 
The filament and its support, which com- 
plete is called the “mount,” is inserted in a 
glass bulb, and the mount and the bulb are 
fused together to make an air-tight joint. 
The air is then exhausted from the bulb, 
and in some cases a gas which will not sup- 
port combustion is let into the bulb. A 
threaded metal base is cemented to the 
bulb, and the leading-in wires are soldered 

to it. In the modern lamp 
factory practically the whole 
assembly of the lamp is made 
in machines, manual labor 
being used only for feeding 
the various parts of the lamp 
into the different sections of 
the machine. About the only 
exception is in the placing of 
the filament on its support. 
This work is done by skilful 
women operators. 
There are many different 
styles and sizes of incandes- 
cent lamps suitable for use in 
the home. The type to select 
should be governed by the use 
to which the lamp is to be put. 
For example, there are so-called 
“clear” lamps with which every- 
body is familiar, these being the 
lamps that have a transparent 
glass bulb through which the 
filament may be seen. Clear 
‘ bulb- lamps should be used in the 
home only in fixtures with dif- 
fusing shades which will pre- 
vent the glare from the filament 
reaching the eyes. Again, there 
are the frosted, white, and bowI- 
enameled lamps in which the 
bulb itself is designed to diffuse 
the light from the filament. 
Small frosted lights of low wat- 
tage (Continued on page 189) 
& 

















Who Pays the Wages? 


In the matter of “Expert” advice this is a very important question 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


OR a little over ten years from 1890 
I was, with consent of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, director of the Sugar 
Laboratories of the Treasury. For 
the purpose of collecting the duty on im- 
ported sugar it was necessary to determine 
the sugar therein. The law required this 
determination to be made with an optical 
instrument known as a polariscope. I am 
not going to describe a polariscope. It 
represents most strikingly how the proper- 
ties of matter can be harnessed for service. 
In a polariscope the percentage of sugar 
is read directly on a scale of 100°. Each 
degree represents one percent of sugar. 
More wonderful by far than the instru- 
ment were the men who operated it. In 
trading in sugar in those days each party 
had its chemist. The polariscope of the 
seller indicated more sugar than did the 
polariscope of the buyer. It is hardly fair 
to charge this variation to an inanimate 
body. The variant is the human animal, 
after all. This is a peculiarly human error. 
We do not claim even that the chemist 
performing the operation is under the 
influence of bias. I give him the benefit 
of the doubt. It is probably due to a 
laudable sense of loyalty to his patron. 
If we are of the right sort, we naturally are 
loyal to our employers. But we should 
never forget that this loyalty should not 
be permitted to lead an investigator away 
from accepting facts exactly in the light 
in which they have been revealed ‘to us. 
One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times, in so far as nutrition is concerned, 
is the eagerness with which is sought the 
solution of the unsolved problems of our 
food. My experience has led me to ask the 
question, ‘‘Who Pays the Wages?” The 
most numerous investigations of food 
problems are in connection with our great 
colleges and -universities. In most cases 
the study is taken up solely for the love of 
truth. The workers have no bias to gratify, 
no prejudice to be swayed by, no client 
to serve. While this attitude is by no 
means a guaranty of ability and accuracy, 
it is a guaranty of good faith. The very 
minute there creeps into a great institute 
of learning any outside financial force for 
the exploitation of particular purposes, or 
the solution of really scientific problems, 
the thinking public begins to have some 
suspicion that things are not exactly right. 
My attention was drawn forcibly in this 
direction during the twenty-five years in 
which the Food and Drugs Bill was dis- 
cussed before the Committees of Congress. 
There I saw some strange sights. Among 
these sights the most striking to me, and 
the most pathetic in one sense of the word, 
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was the professors of colleges and universi- 
ties who came before the Committees to 
represent their clients.. It was etsy ‘to’see 
that the arguments which they advanced, 
mostly against the proposed provisions of 
the law, were not based solely upon con- 
viction and knowledge; but to a’ large 
extent upon personal prejudice doubtless 
due, in some degree, to the desire to serve 
their clients first and the cause. of truth 
second. Through a period of thirty years 
I saw many instances of this kind. The 
day of such influence is by no means over. 


by the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
Wo, and Health ay 
MOUSEKEEPING Mach 


Facsimile of the seal that is 
awarded to manufacturers of 
foods, drugs, etc., whose products 
meet the rigid tests of the Bureau 


In the general scramble of producers, 
manufacturers, and distributors to sell 
more of their goods, we have seen evidence 
of a taint of this kind. 

Learned men, largely connected with 
universities, have expressed in public, and 
otherwise, certain opinions in regard to the 
values of lines of food products which, to 
me, bear very plain marks of stress. Among 
these I may note some of very recent 
occurrence, namely, the certificate of the 
entire suitability of white flour for the 
manufacture of our bread. This has been 
pronounced by distinguished authorities 
who would shudder to realize how close 
they have come to the brink of the preci- 
pice. 

In another instance, the properties of 
tobacco have been investigated, experi- 
mented with, and reported upon. It ‘is 
true there has been no coniplete vindica- 
tion of tobacco; nor has it ever yet reached 
the stage when any reputable expert has 
advised its use among our youth. Never- 
theless; there are certain softening con- 
ditions which have been set forth in which 
the tobacco habit is made to seem some- 
thing like an Albino rather than a native 
Central American Indian. One plea, sup- 
posedly favorable, has been the claim that 
tobacco may prevent high blood pressure. 


It is not to be doubted that tobacco does 
weaken the heart. 

We have another illustration in modern 
times, not so much personal in its character 
as official. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its competent health experts, 
has gravely supported the propaganda to 
eat more meat. Attention is called of- 
ficially to the fact that the proteins of 
meat have more valuable building stone 
values than those in vegetable products. 
For ease of digestion and for the benefit 
of the digestive apparatus, the Department 
of Agriculture urges -the eating of more 
meat. I, myself, am quite in sympathy 
with meat eating. I am not at all con- 
vinced by the arguments which would. 
banish animal foods entirely. We would? 
be robbed of many of our most necessary? 
accouterments and implements ‘iin case the ‘: 
cattle- industry in this country should be ' 
confined to.the production of: milk. It ‘4 
seems to me what the Department should “ 
have done was to have called attention- 
to the superior ‘qualities’ of the building ! 
stones in meat and, at the same timé, 
uttered a warning against the too great 
indulgence in meats as one of the leading 
pleasures of the table. I don’t like making 
a yoke-fellow of the Department of Agri- 
culture in any “eat more” campaign. We 
eat entirely too much food now. 

Just at present we are facing a very 
interesting proposition formulated by Dr. 
Alsberg, former Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and now one of the directors of 
food investigation service of the Leland 
Stanford University. He voices a possi- 
bility of the development of a synthetic 
food chemistry which might relegate 
agricultural activities to a restricted field. 
This is a matter so far in the future, if it 
ever does come, that we have no need to 
give it any particular concern at the present 
time. 

My attention has just been called to a 
recent publication from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in which the 
account of the expenditure of $40,000 
appropriated by the Coffee Corporation 
for a re-study of the alkaloids in tea and 
eoffee was described and its chief results 
summarized and published. I am not at 
all dogmatic nor rabid on the coffee ques- 
tion. I look upon man asa fallible animal, 
and if we try to put him entirely in the 
straight-jacket we may do injury to the 
corsets if not to character. You can not 
bring up a human being in health and safety 
in a corset. Each one of us has got to have 
some freedom. We need not only freedom 
to grow and expand, (Continued on page 284) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 90) 





om Jerseys sunniest tomato fields! 


Every single ingredient in 
our soups must be the very best 
that money can buy or skill 
produce. 


So our tomatoes are better 
than any housewife can regular- 
ly buy. Their pure juices and 
delicious ‘“‘meat”’ are strained 
to a tempting puree. Creamy 
butter is blended in. Seasoning 
is deftly added. And then just 


taste it! 


Often you'll cream it. Read 
on the label how easy it is. 


12 cents a can 


Here I come and don’t you worry, 
Headed home and in a hurry. 


Watch me travel on my feet + 
When I’ve Campbell's Soup to eat! ; Fr CAMp 


LL Soup COMPANY, 


BE 
CAMDEN, W. J., US-Ae 





Established 


Registered 
1855 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


Mc Cutcheon'’s 


Shopping 
on Fifth Avenue 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


E LINEN STORE 
Fifth Avenue at Tnrty fourth St 
New York 


Send for New Catalog 


Wrhuerever YOU LIVE, you can en- 
joy shopping at the Linen Store. For 
McCutcheon’s new and enlarged Fall 
and Winter Catalog is so profusely 
illustrated that you can make your 
selections as easily as if you visited 
the store in person. 


You'll find in this shopping guide, 
pages and pages of McCutcheon’s 
famous Linens. In addition, there are 
choice assortments of Sports Apparel, 
Lingerie, Handkerchiefs, Children’s 
and Infants’ Dresses, Blouses, Ho- 
siery, Corsets and scores of other 
necessities. The prices are uniformly 
moderate. 

Write, today, for this 32-page cata- 

log and shop on Fifth Avenue in 


your own home. Your orders will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me a copy of your New Catalog No. 66. 


Name 
Address_ 
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HEALTH 
cA Service 


end HAPPINESS CL We 
for «Mothers-To-Be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 
Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


When A Child Won’t Eat 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
Happiness CLUB: 

It has been quite natural, I think, 
for our interest and discussions to center 
around those little babies for whom our letters 
for the “‘Mother-to-be and the Bahy-te-come”’ 
were written, but as I look over sonie of the 
notes which you have sent back: to us, I find 
many: questions about. the problems of the 
older brothers and sisters of our small club 
members. Until we have detailed letters to 
send you for the baby’s second year, and for 
that interesting pre-school-age period from two 
to six, I am planning to write every few months 
health suggestions for the older children. 

“What shall we do when our child just will 
not eat?” A very common question! The 
worried mother coaxes and pets, or urges and 
tries to force it down, until either the food be- 
comes utterly distasteful to the child, or he 
bursts into tears, or the mother’s patience is 
worn thin. We know there are many causes 
for loss of appetite. Often a most painstaking 
medical examination is necessary to find out 
the why in any particular case. But one thing 
for parents and nurses to remember is that it 
never, never pays to force food! Be assured 
by your doctor that there is no acute nor 
chronic illness, then sit down and think it out. 

No child will properly digest food—he may 
even have vomiting attacks—if he is overtired, 
highly keyed up nervously, or in a state of con- 
stant emotional excitement. Far better after 
a tantrum to place the child on his bed, give 
him a drink of water, and let him rest quietly 
for half an hour before attempting to offer food. 
Eyestrain will show itself often in these bursts 
of tears or anger, especially if the eyes have 
been used for close work. 

No child can possibly want food when not 
| getting outdoors in the fresh air and sunshine. 
Remember your own appetite at camp! But 
in our effort for long hours in the sunshine we 
forget that the growing body needs rest; the 
child must not be overtaxed by long hours of 
activity on his feet. For every hour of such 
play there should be a few minutes rest in some 
other position—on his hands and knees or flat 
on his tummy, etc. 

There must be long hours of sleep at night 
with windows wide open—twelve hours up to 
eight years old, and ten to ten and a half hours 
up to fourteen years. The early evening hours 
are especially important, therefore no motion 





pictures, no evening visits, no night excite- 
ments, and no exceptions to this rule! 

No child will be hungry unless he is freely 
eliminating waste products from his body, so 
we work for two daily bowel movements and 
guard against constipation. We help the kid- 
neys by drinking water between meals, and 
the skin by daily warm baths, the cold splash, 
and a brisk rubbing afterward. 

If the child is underweight and of the long, 
slender chest type, a fifteen-minute rest before 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
|expect your baby. Each month you will 
| receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
|the contents. Always ask for “Series I. 
|For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
‘come.” It will be sent promptly. 


and a half-hour rest after each meal is almost 
imperative. This rest is of more value if the 
foot end of the bed or couch is elevated about 
four inches. Put a thick book or a block of 
wood under each foot piece. This position, 
with the chest lower than the hips, takes strain 
away from the stomach and intestine. Where 
one can plan for this rest in the open air, so 
much the better. Part of a child’s fatigue 
comes directly from our lack of adaptation of 
our grown-up furniture to his small body. 

We have not been talking of the sick child 
who suddenly refuses food, but of the child 
who day after day dallies with it and eats with 
less and less appetite. Your first move is to 
find that a health examination by the physician 
shows no anemia, no chronic poisoning from 
infected tonsils, no obstruction to nasal breath- 
ing from adenoids, and no disturbance of the 
gastric juices, for if disease is present, then 
there must be appropriate treatment. No use 
trying anything else until the constipation, the 
fatigue, the nervous tension, and the lack of 
fresh air and sunshine are remedied. But when 
all of these things have been done, what next? 
Very simply, this: 

Decide what are the usual healthful foods 
for a child of this age. Learn how to prepare 
them. Of foods, fruits and green vegetables, 
whole grain breads and cereals, and milk fur- 
nish elements which make for appetite. Rule 
out all sweets between meals. Decide on your 
menu and your hours. Allow one-half hour by 
the clock as the time allowance for the actual 
eating process. Buy some cunning little dishes 
which shall be his own property. Contrive an 
element of surprise or interest in a new prepara- 
tion of food or method of serving, but let the 
child make these discoveries for himself. After 
the preliminary of hand and face washing, 
hair brushing and rest, call him into a com- 
fortable seat, bring in the tray or serve him 
with fairly small amounts of what you wish 
him to eat, place it before him, and after one- 
half hour in which there has been only a cheer- 
fulness in the atmosphere, no urging nor refer- 
ence to “you must eat,” etc., the tray is re- 
moved. Even if nothing is touched, take it 
away with no discussion at all about it. Let 
there be opportunity for water to drink and 
fruit juices between meals, but no food. Do 
not be beguiled into offering anything else 
until the next regular mealtime. Of course, 
it is hard discipline for the mother! When the 
next mealtime comes, the same cheerful man- 
ner accompanies the food, and in the same way 
it is removed at the end of the time. 

Real hunger comes when the machine of the 
body is working properly and when the tissues 
need food. It may take two days, or it may 
take four or five, but it works! 


(fofhn Winger. 


FQUALLY important is the second series of 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HovuSEKEEPING, 1190 
West goth Street, New York City, New York 
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LESS one thing happens, the little 
beginner in music will never like 
practice—will never be a real musician. 
Unless she discovers music for herself 
she will never put her heart into her 
practicing. Before she can produce music 
she must love music and want to create 
it. To love it she must know it—and 
to know it she must hear music, good 
music,constantly. When she learns what 
music is, when she grows to listen with 
her heart as well as with her ears—then 
she will understand that practice is only 
a step toward creating music with her 
own hands. 


Think what a difference an Ampico 
can make in the whole musical life of 
your little girl. Through the Ampico, the 
world’s greatest pianists can tell her how 
beautiful real music may be. Rachman- 
inoff will play for her-——austere melodies 
of snowbound waste lands. Ornstein will 
charm the strings into telling her a joy- 
ous story of sunny lands and laughing 
children. The little girl who hates to 
practice will discover that music means 
something ! 


In a few days, practice will seem new 
and interesting. She will know what 
practicing is for. She will be learning to 
make music ! 


What is the Ampico? 


The Ampico is first of all a fine piano— 
one that any artist would like to play. 


But the Ampico is much more than a 
fine instrument. Concealed within the 











































piano is an almost magical device that 
brings the great pianists of the world to 
play for you whenever and whatever 
you like. So, in an Ampico, you have 
the piano, plus the artist— the combina- 
tion that must be effected before music 
can result. 


The music of all the world is yours to 
command, through the Ampico. Sonatas, 
hymns, ballads, dance music—you can 
have any composition you know or want 
to know. Modern concert music is in- 
cluded in the Ampico library almost be- 
fore the critics have decided what they 
think of it. The latest dance tunes are 
recorded for the Ampico even before 
Yale juniors have learned to whistle 
the choruses. Then there are the musical 
treasures of generations—an inexhaust- 
ible store of melody. 


The Ampico is found exclusively in fine 
pianos. It can be had only with pianos 
bearing these names of enviable fame— 
names which, for generations, have stood 
for instruments of quality: 
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Will your child love or hate practice? 


Chickering Knabe 
Fischer Haines Bros. 
Marshall & Wendell Franklin 


In Canada the Willis also 


Note that the Chickering and Knabe are two of the 
four great pianos in genera! use on the American 


concert stage. 


A few of the famous artists the 
Ampico brings to you 
Erno Dohnanyi - Leopold Godowsky * Phillip 


Gordon - Mischa Levitzki - Josef Lhévinne 
Alfred Mirovitch Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Mieczyslaw Munz Leo Ornstein Sergei 
Rachmaninoff + Moriz Rosenthal Henry 
Souvaine and Playing Popular Music: Adam 


Carroll + J. Milton Delcamp - Edgar Fairchild 
Henry Lange Vincent Lopez Ralph 
Reichenthal Harry Shipman and others. 


Exchange your piano 
for an Ampico 


Your present piano will entitle you to an allow- 
ance in buying an Ampico. The dealer will also 
be glad to arrange convenient terms of monthly 
payments. Foot-power models, $795. Electric 
models: uprights, $985 to $1800; grands, $1975 
to $5000. With freight added. 


Where will you first hear 
the Ampico? 


Perhaps you will hear the Ampico for the first 


time in your neighbor’s home —or at your club 


—or, just as freely, at the store of the dealer 
nearest you. Wherever you hear it—the 


Ampico will mystify and delight you. 

If you are not near a store where the Ampico 
is sold, or if you want to know more about the 
Ampico before hearing it, write to the address 
below. You will receive a booklet descriptive 


THE AMPICO COMPANY ° 437 FIFTH AVENUE *» NEW YORK 


\AMPICO,, 


NN —“——~ a 
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of the Ampico and information as to where 
you may hear it. 








In using advertisements see page 6 87 
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Designed by a 


Woman for Women 
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Even Men Take Interest 
in This Range 


Because once it’s in the kitchen they 


as of fuel. 


By reputation women themselves know 
the Scientific Sterling is a most success- 
ful single oven gas and coal range, 
correct in design, attractive in appearance 
—modern, convenient, satisfactory. That it 
cooks well, looks well and keeps a steady 
oven, without waste of fuel, time or labor. 
That the built-in combination gas and 
coal water heater saves room, extra 
plumbing and vent flue connections, and 
that it gives the comfort of a cool 
kitchen in summer and a warm kitchen 
in winter. 


Look Over These Sterling 


Features: 


1. Gray Enamel or Satin Black Finish, 2. 
Polished top requires no  blacking. 8. 
Large door for feeding coal. 4. Built-in 
combination water heater. (Steaming hot 
water with gas in 5 minutes.) 5. Ash chute 
direct to cellar. 6. A complete coal range 
and a complete gas range requires only 36 
inches of kitchen space. 7. Large con- 
venient warming closet. 8. Gas equipped 
with combination open and closed top. 9. 
With one turn of lever you change the 
oven from gas to coal or coal to gas. 10. 
Reliable oven heat indicator. 11. Large, 
square oven. Patented flues insure perfect 
pokies. no ccol spots. 12. Double Guarantee 
on 


Ask your Sterling Dealer, or send the 
coupon below for descriptive booklet 
with detailed illustrations 


Sill Stove Works ROSHESSER 


(J Send nearest dealer’s name 

Send information on 
(Coal Ranges (] Gas Ranges 
[] Combination Ranges [] Furnaces 
[] Send kitchen decoration schemes 


Sign name and address in the margin 
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see how saving it is of time as well | 


| legs of chairs. 
| in the corner of the white enameled bathroom 


DISCOVERIES ALONG MANY LINES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


HAT discoveries assist in 


making your housework lighter? 


Will you not pass them on to other housewives? We pay two 
dollars for each available new discovery. Send them to Good House- 
keeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelope for the return of unavailable material 


When Sending Flowers to a Mother— When 
our little girl was born, a friend who sent 
flowers to the mother included in the fragrant 
box a tiny old-fashioned nosegay, properly 
frilled with lace paper, with a card addressed 
to the baby herself. Every one who saw it 
thought the idea charming, and it seems worth 
pessing on for the consideration of others who 
ike to do graceful things for their friends. 

M. P. D., Md. 


To Prevent Knobs From Coming Off— 
Being afflicted with furniture whose knobs— 
particularly those on chests of drawers and 
bureaus—frequently come off on endeavoring 
to open the drawers, I have found an excellent 
remedy. Insert a piece of tooth-pick about 
one-quarter inch long in the hole. Then the 
screw of the knobs can be put in and tightened 
securely. Mrs. J. P. M., N. Y. 


Removing Stains From Silver—I always 
keep some silver polish powder in a salt shaker 
on the shelf over my sink, and I find it con- 
venient during my daily dishwashing for re- 
moving stains (egg stains, etc.) from the silver, 

E. M., O. 


Picture Frames for Magazine Covers— 
On my daughter’s bedroom wall I have three 
inexpensive picture frames of the correct size 
to fit most of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING cover 
pages. The frames have been fixed with easily 
removable backs, and for a long time we have 
enjoyed storing all the lovely new pictures in 
them, several in each frame, one behind the 
other. From time to time we replace the front 
with another, and thereby have a new picture. 

Mrs. F. F. F., Mass. 


A New Use for Paraffin—The accumula- 
tion of water in the nickel glass-holder in my 
bathroom annoyed me greatly, and as our own 
town water is peculiarly corrosive, it was not 
long before the holder became unsightly with 
rust and had to be replaced. In spite of cutting 
small rounds of blotting paper and putting 
them under the drinking glass, the trouble 
persisted until it occurred to me to melt paraf- 
fin and coat the inside of the receptacle with 
that. It worked beautifully. I have renewed 
the paraffin, but not the nickel fixture. I have 
also lined my bronze inkstand in the same 
way to prevent stains from ink which might 
overflow. Mrs. F. F. C., Mass. 


To Close the Upper Part of a Window — 
To close the upper part of the window over the 
bathtub, I use a curtain pole about one yard 
long and one inch in diameter. Over one end 
I slipped a rubber tip such as is used for the 
My pole is white and stands 


almost unnoticed. The pole will not slip on 
the window glass, and saves stepping into the 


| bathtub to close the window. One can usually 
| reach across the tub and press the window 


down a few inches, but to close it is a problem. 
Mrs. C.G. R., N.Y. 


When Ironing—I keep a basket for little 
articles that need pressing. In it I put ribbon, 
collars, or pieces of embroidery that should 
be pressed. Then, when the iron is being used, 
these little things are not forgotten. 

Mrs. O. C. 4., Ga. 


Changing from School Clothes to Play 
Clothes—It has always caused great distress 
and a waste of much time for my eight-year- 
old daughter to change from school clothes 
into play clothes. I finally solved the problem 
by ripping the shoulders of her underwaist, 
which is attached to her outside skirt, and 
fastening the shoulders together with snaps. 
Now, when she comes from school, she can 
easily unsnap the shoulders of her underwaist 
by reaching under her middy blouse, and slip 
her skirt off, thus keeping it nicely in press for 
school. Then, by slipping into heavy bloomers 
which are adjusted by an elastic around the 
waist, and with the addition of a light or heavy 
sweater according to the weather, she is ready 
for the most strenuous kind of play. 

Mrs. L. E. F., Mass. 


To Keep the Closet Floor Neat —A couple 
of gray denim bags to hold the rubbers are hung 
with the raincoats in our closet, and keep the 
closet floor neat and always in order. 

Mrs. J. H. T., I. 


To Save Time When Shopping—We are 
all apt to put samples in our purse, and then, 
when wishing to match them, be unable to 
find them. I have remedied this by taking a 
piece of adhesive tape and sticking the samples 
to my shopping list. At once I am able to 
find them when needed. Mrs. C. T. A., Mich. 


A New Ironing-Board Cover —A good cover 
for the ironing-board can be made from un- 
bleached muslin with brass rings sewed along 
each edge about one foot apart, opposite each 
other. Take a corset lacer with tin ends and 
lace the cover tight to the board over a pad- 
ding. When the cover needs washing, it is 
quickly removed. Mrs. B.S. K., N. Y. 


To Protect Garments from Dust —I found 
that dust settled on the necks and shoulders 
of the garments which I keep on clothes 
hangers on a crossbar in my closet. It was 
exasperating to have to take the separate 
garments out of the dress bags when im a hurry. 
I find it much easier to hang part of the sheet 
over the crossbar, letting it hang over the 
front and back of the garments and extending 
the full width of the bar. It is a very simple 
matter to turn back the edge of sheet, re- 
move or replace a garment, and let the sheet 
fall into place again. L. A. M., N. Y. 


For Scalloped Edges on Garments— 
Garments finished in the neck with an em- 
broidered buttonhole scallop tear out very 
easily. Many gowns purchased already 
stamped for embroidery are finished in this 
way. I have found that to sew a tiny tape on 
the wrong side of the garment before em- 
broidering the buttonhole scallop makes a firm, 
strong neck and also a heavier and much more 
attractive scallop. Mrs. H. H. P., Ill. 


For Pinning Patterns—Steel pins with 
round black heads, if used once for pinning on 
a pattern, will always be used. They are much 
sharper, making them more desirable for silk, 
and can be picked up more readily. They can 
be bought in bulk at almost any department 
store. Mrs. C. E. D., Mass. 
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ing Shirts enjoy the gentle dousing 
the in Fels-Naptha soapy water. It 
sets them free from dirt, and 
' they retain their youthful color. 
‘ Baby’s 
rompers are 
ire ad <a delighted to 
el = m escape destruc- 
n, sive sobbing 
to Fels-Naptha 
: clothes could talk ~ a 
clean and 
es sweet by 
to . soaking. 
“We want Fels-Naptha!”’ they would shout in : b ‘ 
. chorus. Self-defense would prompt them to do it! 
\- Do you think clothes relish hard rubbing, or 
. . . . . ? 
g the pulling, straining and tearing of their tender 
; fibres that result from ordinary washing, and 





shorten their life? They do enjoy the safe quick 
way in which Fels-Naptha separates the dirt from 
their delicate meshes. 

Why? The real naptha in Fels-Naptha not 
only loosens surface dirt easily—it goes deep 
down through every thread and unlocks the grip 
of ground-in dirt completely. The soapy water 









flushes it away and the clothes are thoroughly reptgckings know they sive 
- els-Naptha a real test. t 
clean and sweet and wholesome. tha diet. pomusinahets send ollie 
All clothes need Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! And are completely taken away, and 
every thread is clean. 





you need the saving in work—and in wear on 
your clothes. 

There has never been anything like this un- 
usual combination of real naptha and splendid 
soap for safely making clothes clean and healthful. 
It is the exclusive blending of these two great safe 
cleaners that gives Fels-Naptha its double cleans- 
ing value. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today, 
and treat your clothes to Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 









You can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor. 





PROVE the quick, safe, and thorough work of The original and genuine naptha soap, 
eo Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for sample in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
© Fels & Co. bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia it i. the convenient ten-bar carton. 






Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTE 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 89 
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Rock of Hges 


Che 
Enduring 


Monumental 
Granite 


EN today are 

building me- 
morials that will en- 
dure forever. For in 
Rock of Ages gran- 
ite they have found 
an ideal material, 
combining eternal 
permanence and 
matchless beauty. 
Rock of Ages, in its 
fineness of texture, 
natural blue-gray 
color and rich mir- 
ror-like polish, is the 
ultimate in monu- 
mental art. 


Rock of Ages is guaran- 
teed. A Certificate of Per- 
fection accompanies each 
memorial if requested 
when placing order with 
your local memorial mer- 
chant. Insist upon Rock 
of Ages and the Certifi- 
cate—there is no substi- 
tute for either. 


Booklet “ H”’ sent on request 


AOLK 


Or 


ALES 


ie one 


BOUTWELL, 


MILNE & VARNUM 


COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can net be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


A Cause of Much Mis- 
understanding 


I wish to commend you 
for the good work you have 
done through Goop House- 
KEEPING. I have been a con- 
stant reader for ten years, 
and feel sure that through 
your instructions I have 
four normal and_ healthy 
children. I have fed them 
on milk, unbolted cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables. The 
children prefer whole-wheat 
bread to the white bread. 
Would you explain the dif- 
ference between whole wheat 
and Graham flours? Our 
miller here says Graham 
flour is the same as whole 
wheat, with more bran 

Would like to hear 
what you have to say. I 
thank you for all the good 
you have done our family. 


for Longer Life. 


Mrs. G. W.K., N. J. 


Your miller should be better informed. It 
is perfectly easy for him to get a copy of 
Circular 136, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., entitled “Standards of 
Purity for Food Products.” On page six of 
this bulletin will be found, under the definition 
of Graham flour, the following: 

“4. Graham flour is unbolted wheat meal.” 

If I may interpret this somewhat curt 
standard, I would say that Graham flour is 
unbolted and undegerminated whole wheat 
flour. In other words, the official standard 
make Graham flour and whole wheat flour 
synonymous terms. Unfortunately, there is a 
common departure from official standards by 
manufacturers and dealers. It has been quite 
customary to mix bran with ordinary flour and 
call the mixture “Graham.” Dr. Graham 
builded better than he knew. It is nearly a 
hundred years since this modest physician 
by study, observation, and experience dis- 
covered that the whole grain of wheat made 
the most wholesome and nutritious product 
that could possibly be manufactured from the 
wheat berry. His name will doubtless go down 
through all future generations as having given 
the most valuable service to the health of this 
country in using, and teaching others to use, 
this wholesome product. I think it would be 
wise for me to give also the official definition 
of meal, also found on page six of the above 
mentioned circular: 

“6. Meal is the ciean, sound product made 
by grinding grain.” 


A Little Too Free With The Ink 


Would you kindly answer the following through 
Goop HovuseKeepincG? The meat we buy carries an 
oval stamp with purple ink. It is blurred with 
quite a quantity of ink. Last week we had a rolled 
roast of veal tied by the butcher. When cut at the 
table, the whole center was purple from the ink de- 
rived from the stamp. Should that be allowed? Is 
the ink poisonous? Old Subscriber. 


In rolling a roast of veal, or any other meat, 
it should be so manipulated that the Govern- 
ment stamp is on the outside. The stamp used 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry is not 
regarded as poisonous. The ink does not pene- 
trate below the surface. The housewife in 
preparing the meat should cut it out super- 
ficially, thus removing all traces of the ink. 
You should welcome the stamp on the meat. 
It shows that Uncle Sam has inspected the 
meat at the time of slaughter and has found 
the carcass free from any evidence of disease. 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘“The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,”’ 
“Increasing Weight,’ ‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and “‘Hypera- 
cidity and Fermentation,” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Advice Rather Than 
Reprimand 

From my previous corre- 
spondence with you, I am 
inspired to write you. for 
advice in regard to how 
much my baby, weighing 22 
pounds, should be carried 
around by the children of 
the house. These children 
consist of a boy nine and a 
girl eight years of age. We 
do all our work except 
washing and ironing and 
scrubbing. The boy gets up 
in the morning before break- 
fast and waters and feeds 
the chickens; gets in the 
bottles of milk; washes 
them and puts them on the 
ice; while my little girl sets 
the table and helps me get 
breakfast. They are kept 
pretty busy throughout the 
whole day except in the af- 
ternoon, when they rest or play. Now, what do you 
think? Are we imposing upon them or am I not 
requiring enough of them? I have a relative visiting 
me who says I am rearing them to certain destruction 
because they are allowed so much time to play, | 
pause in my own work occasionally to help them in 
their play. Mrs. H. P., Md. 


In regard to having the baby carried about 
by the children, I beg of you not to let him be 
carried around by the children or by anybody 
else. Being carried is about the worst habit 
a baby can acquire. The relative who is visit- 
ing you apparently has not studied the code 
of ethics among relatives. I think it is highly 
desirable that visiting relatives should avoid 
mixing up with the domestic economy. | 
think you are teaching your children excellent 
habits of usefulness and industry. I believe 
it is highly proper for you and extremely grate- 
ful to the children, to engage in their sport 
during their play hour. The great mistake 
made by parents in this country is in failing 
to teach a reasonable degree of work and in- 
dustry to their children. 


He Is Off His Base 


There is a salesman in this town who says that 
the so-called enamelware on the market here has 
been pronounced dangerous by physicians because it 
is a cause of appendicitis. He further says that the 
old iron skillet is unhealthful because it stores up 
grease, causing an unsanitary condition. The house- 
wives in this community would certainly appreciate 
your advice regarding these claims. 

Mrs. G. T. W., Towa. 

The salesman who told you that enameled 
cooking vessels cause appendicitis would be 
quickly put out if he were playing ball. He 
is so far away he couldn’t get back to the bag 
if the pitcher should throw to first. He is like- 
wise in great danger when he says the “old 
iron skillet”? is unhealthful because it stores 
up grease. An iron kettle never stores up any 
grease unless the housewife encourages it to 
do so. Any little rust that is on the old iron 
skillet may hurt its looks, but we get entirely 
too little iron rust in our food. 


Dangerous To Fool With 

Will you kindly tell me if wood alcohol is ever 
used for medical purposes? Mrs. S. J. C., N. H. 

Wood alcohol is rarely, if ever, used for 
medical purposes. Unrefined wood alcohol 
seriously injures the optic nerve. Even its 
odor is dangerous. The presence of the un- 
refined article near the eye is highly undesir- 
able. I should say that even refined wood 
alcohol should be rigidly excluded from the 
home armamentarium of medical supp!ics. 
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HOOVER COMPANY 
North Canton, Ohio 


The oldest and largest maker of 
electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, 
at Hamilton, Ontario 
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An Electric Carpet Sweeper 
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Cleans! Power 
dustlessly into the 


A Remarkable Set of A 


For your dusting. There's 
tool for every purpose—for al! 
crevices in the home and its furnis 
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HE Thanksgiving dinner is a charming 
institution in these United States, but 
why should we not give it a note of 

originality this year, an added interest to 

heighten the natural conviviality? Itis a fam- 
ily celebration beloved by all, yet it is possible 
to bring out the fine points more poignantly. 

Elaine writes from Athens that a glimpse 
of Greece, the oldest world of all, will 
certainly make us return hearty thanks 
this Thanksgiving day for the New World, our 

America, the newest world of all. The ideas 

she sends for table decorations heighten the 

ruddy cheer of our western Thanksgiving cus- 
toms by contrasting them with the Eastern 
mystery of the Far Ionian Isles. In the sug- 
gestions for dinner table-talk, the heroes of 
our own pioneer days, when America was 
young, are contrasted with the heroes of the 
Hellenes, when Greece was young. In a game 


Hallowe'en Party 


AD you heard that Hallowe’en night is 
the end of the world? Elaine says it is, 
and that between Satan and the shoot- 
ing stars, the world won’t know which way to 
turn. Vesuvius will shoot Roman candles, and 
all the charms from A to Izzard will come at call 
of witch and wizard, while everybody sings, “‘Oh 
where, oh why, oh which-a-way, Oh, some have 
less, and some have more; Oh, why has every 
star five points, and every compass only four!” 
For these suggestions send ro cts. in stamps ad- 
| dressed to Elaine, Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Leap Year suggestions suitable for a party, 
| dance, church social, or bazaar, are prepared 
| and will be sent promptly on request. 

The Birthday suggestions contain interest- 
ing and practical ideas for celebrations for 
all ages, from the tots to the ’teens, and from 
the twenties to parents and grandparents. 


Elaine Sends a Turkey Party from 
the Classic Land of Greece 


By Elaine, Entertainment Editor 


to be served with the coffee, the things we now 
have to be thankful for, in the days of our 
prosperity, are contrasted with the things that 
Greece had to be thankful for in the days of her 
prosperity—the Golden Age of Athens, when 
Greek architects built the temple of the Acrop- 
olis, of Corinth, and of Delphi, with their own 
hands. As you may judge from this descrip- 
tion, there is much that is educational as well 
as charming in this particular Thanksgiving 
party. It brings a new knowledge to an 
old thing, and the interest that always 
goes with acquiring knowledge in a more than 
ordinarily pleasant way. 

These suggestions for the Thanksgiving 
Dinner decorations, conversations, and other 
details will be sent upon receipt of 
10 cts. in stamps addressed to Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HousEkEEPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City. 


M tscellancous Parties 


From Italy Elaine sent the bridge party 
plans that bring into the usual bridge after- 
noon a romantic touch from the shores of the 
blue Mediterranean Sea, giving decorations 
and refreshments a turn toward sunshine and 
flowers, and glimpsing the coral boats from 
Capri and the fishing boats from Santa Mar- 
gherita. 

From Rome Elaine sent the Club suggestions 
that entertain the lighter moments of Club 
Meetings with impressions fresh from the 
Eternal City itself. 

From France came the quaint Bride’s 
Shower ideas that combine our American cus- 
toms and the picturesque customs of Old 
Provence, in France. 

Send to cts. in stamps to Elaine, Enter- 
tainment . Editor, Goop HousreKEEPING, 
for any set of these ideas or suggestions. 
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LORIA GOULD 
the care of the skin is vital 


“Tue women of the younger set today never 
permit the strain of many engagements or the 
attacks of wind and sun to mar the smooth 
delicacy of their complexions. 

“Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace on 
the skin that is cared for by Pond’s Two Creams. 
They are really remarkable.” 


Vi a ee oe ae 


LORIA GOULD, who has recently become Mrs. 

Gloria Gould Bishop, is the youngest—and many 
think the loveliest — daughter of one of America’s 
oldest families of great wealth. She commands a unique 
position in New York’s exclusive younger social set. 



















































now When in the cream-and-blue drawing room of her 
‘an smart East Side apartment she gave me her views on 
f her the care of the skin, the simple friendliness of her manner 
= delighted me, but still more, her vividness, her enthu- 


siasm. Even her lovely ivoryskin seemed to breathc life. 





own 
e° “Mrs. Bishop,” I asked, “what in your opinion is the 
las most important factor in a woman’s looks?” 
aa “Three things, I think,” prompted Gloria Gould, 
chan “are vital to the woman who wants to keep 7n impor- 
ie tant place in the social world. Fine eyes, whitc teeth 
an and a lovely skin. The latter, luckily, any woman may 
_of possess, if only she’ll take the right care.” 
ae Then we spoke of the young women of her set, who 
City. in their need to keep themselves looking fresh and 

lovely have turned to Pond’s Two Creams which pre- 

vent all weariness from showing and keep the com- 

plexion satin-smooth and exquisitels protected. 
a 7 P] 7 adit hy . - bs J 
tr The first step in the Pond’s Method is a thorough Gloria Gould’s lovely creamy complexion bespeaks exquisite care 
thas daily cleansing of the skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. sissies Gupte”. weeiececomene 
= Smooth it on generously over the face and neck. With bi porns SEnOLH DUER *° THE venceseess ne ona 
ry a soft cloth wipe it all off, and rejoice at the black look one MARSHALL FIELD, SR. . MRS. JULIA HOYT 
the cloth gives you! Repeat the process, finishing with 445 pUCHESSE DE eecamntat) «LADY DRAMA BeAnueEnS 
~ a dash of cold water or a brisk rub with ice. 
“the The second step in the Pond’s Method These are among the women of distinguished 


taste and high position who have expressed 
their approval of the Pond’s Method of caring 
for the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


| is to smooth over your freshly cleansed face 

ide’s alight film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Do 

Old this before powdering and especially before 
going out into the wind, sun, dust or cold. 

aan This delicate cream renders a four-fold 

ING, service —it protects the skin from the 

ons. weather, gives it a soft, smooth finish, holds 
touge and powder evenly and long, and 
freshens and rests it amazingly. 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we 


will send you free tubes of these two famous creams 


Like Gloria Gould and the other smart 
young women of the exclusive social set, 
youcan have an exquisite complexion. Begin 
today with Pond’s Two Creams. Their daily 
use will keep your skin exquisite and with On Gloria Gould’s dressing table stand Pond’s 
Gloria Gould you'll agree they “‘are really Two Creams which keep the complexion 
temarkable!”” Pond’s Extract Company. exquisite despite the strain of social life 


Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond's 
: Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
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CHOICE food 

confection, 
famous for more 
than half a century. 
Appropriate for 
holidays and all 
other days when appe- 
tites clamor. 


Other R&R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 


Prunes 
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ONG live the play spirit! Do not crush 
it beneath a weight of dignity if you 


would remain young in mind and body. 
Do not forego the joy of outdoor sports because 
of a few added freckles or a few pounds of 
avoirdupois, for all these things may be 
| remedied with just a little effort after the 
summer vacation is over and you have settled 
down to the winter’s routine. 

Nothing so ages a woman as stiff, jerky 
movements, a lifeless expression, and stooped 
shoulders. Every woman should be interested 
in making, not only the most, but the utmost 
of herself, physically as well as spiritually, for 
the time is past when ordinary neglect was 
considered a virtue; or, to reverse the idea, 
when careful grooming was considered vanity. 

Above all, if you would keep young, do not 
allow the habits of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion to control you, for they disfigure the face 
with untimely lines. Keep your energies alive 
with radiance and health and courage, for, as 
a friend once said, ‘‘As soon as they are per- 
mitted to stagnate, a woman might as well 
get out the ladder and climb on the shelf, for 
from that moment she is only half alive.” 

Freckles, blackheads, and tan, and the 
various blemishes due to exposure to sun and 
wind seem to be of the greatest interest at 
present. It is well to remember, however, 
that the complexion, like the rest of the body, 
| depends largely upon the general condition of 
| the nervous system. Disturbances of any 
|nature in the body react upon the skin, and 
ithe habit of worrying brings more wrinkles 
than any external exposure. Plenty of rest, 
fresh air, exercise, proper food, and cleanliness, 
not to mention contentment, are the first 
requisites for a good complexion. 

Tan, sunburn, and freckles are due to the 
| effect of the sun upon the pigment of the skin, 
and freckles especially are inclined to stick 
with almost human persistency, A simple 
| lotion of lactic acid, glycerin, and rose water 
can be obtained from any druggist and used 
safely on the face two or three times a day. 
The same lotion will remove tan. If a mild 
bleach is desired I shall be glad to mail the 
|formula upon receipt of a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Strong mercurial lotions 





Summer 


Anna Hazelton 


Beauty After 


Vacation 


Delavan 


for removing freckles should be avoided, as 
they are harmful and dangerous. 

Blackheads are simply an accumulation of 
sebaceous matter retained in the inactive pores 
of the skin. Cleanse the face daily with a good 
cleansing cream and follow by the use of, first, 
hot, then cold water—afterward applying an 
astringent lotion to close the pores. Cold 
water applications several times a day will 
help improve the skin when the pores are 
large. Also “iron” the skin once a day witha 
piece of ice the size of a dollar in a piece of 
linen or gauze, to stir up the lazy blood vessels. 
A good, pure soap will not injure the com- 
plexion, but be sure that it is free from alkali. 
The skin is constantly exuding sebaceous oils, 
which are best removed by an_ occasional 
thorough cleansing with pure soap and water. 
Water alone is not sufficiently cleansing— 
warm water and soap are necessary to keep 
the face clean, regardless of the beauty 
faddist’s opinion that only creams and skin 
foods must touch the face. If the skin is in- 
clined to be >ily, use an astringent wash or 
lotion night and morning. 

If you have taken on too much flesh during 
your vacation or through the hot summer 
months, remember that a few reducing exer- 
cises of the right kind, combined with a sensible 
restricted diet, will soon bring back the natural 
and normal proportions that are yours by 
right. I gave you some reducing exercises last 
month, but a few more might not be out o! 
place. The two following ones are for the 
reduction of a double-chin: 

1. With neck free, bring the head backward 
as far as you can without strain, and go through 
the motion of chewing ten to fifteen times. 
Then open the mouth wide and pull the chin 
upward and forward as far as it will go, repeat- 
ing the chewing motion again ten times. , 

2. Bring head upward and backward until 
the eyes gaze at ceiling, then blow as though at 
an imaginary thistle, puffing the cheeks and 
making the muscles under chin as firm as p0s- 
sible. Blow vigorously five to ten times, first 
upward, then five times to the left, and five 
times to the right. This tightens the muscles, 
keeps the neck round and firm, and corrects 
lines which form at the mouth-corners. 
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Are you doing the things 


Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the chart? 
Perhaps this page will help to put them there... or to keep them there. 
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“He always gets 
his money’s worth” 


You know his type. He prides him- 
self on being practical. Every dime 
he spends must go for a useful pur- 
pose. Luxuries have no place in his 
scheme of life and money spent for 
them is money wasted. He carries 
this philosophy so far that he denies 
himself many of the comforts of life. 


It wasn't the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator that induced him to install it 
in his home. He bought it to save 
fuel. He knew it would quickly pay 
back its cost and then yield a big 
annual profit on his investment. 


* 
TheAJINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant’”’ 


easily justifies its cost from the fuel- 
saving angle alone. It also pays big 
dividends in comfort. It automati- 
cally keeps the temperature uniform. 
The rooms are never too warm or too 
cold; alwaysat the right temperature; 
comfortably, healthfully heated. 
This is impossi ble when drafts, damp- 
ers or valves are regulated by hand. 


How this luxury actually saves money 
is fully explained in the interesting 
booklet, “How to Operate the Home 
Heating Plant,’ which contains a 
list of simple rules for fuel saving 

Mailed free on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2764 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 









Sold and installed by branch 
offices in principal cities and 
20,000 heating contractors. 


Dependable automatic con- 
trol is indispensable on oil 
burners. The Minneapolis 
comes as standard equip- 
ment on leading makes. 
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| ancient native smoking a long-stemmed pipe 
and evidently somewhere far away in poppy- 
land; a peddler selling sugar cane for candy; a 
baby, a bundle of wet wash, and a basket of 
salad greens all being washed in the Nile side 
by side; the very spot where Moses had been 
found; a native Punch and Judy show. 

Ethel didn’t say it, of course, but it was one 
of the greatest days that she had ever spent in 
her life. In the evening they sat on the Ter- 
race, chatting at times, and at times just 
friendly and quiet, both content to be there 
under the Egyptian moon. 

“How would you like to go to Memphis to- 
morrow?” Eric said once. 

“Memphis?” she uncertainly repeated, pos- 
sibly thinking of Tennessee. 

“‘Ves; where the sacred bulls are buried. It’s 
only ten or fifteen miles: there’s generally a 
procession of cars. And when you get there it’s 
desert—real desert. They’ve got old Rameses 
down there, and Ti’s tomb. We can have a 
lunch put up by the hotel, and take a guide, 
and be back by five o’clock easily.” 

According'y they went to Memphis, with a 
brown-faced dragoman who had large, intelli- 
gent eyes—went in a car with a string of 
charmed beads around the radiator cap, and 
an imposing lunch in a wicker basket—enough 
to feed a dozen. And that was a day! When 
they reached the end of the road, they found a 
camel and donkey waiting for them, tele- 
graphed for by the dragoman, the camel 
decorated with batik work, and the donkey 
with a side-saddle. Ethel mounted the donkey, 
and Eric got up on the camel, and thus they 
started over the desert, Eric commanding the 
landscape on his camel, and Ethel riding below 
him on her donkey, feeling Biblical and thrill- 
ing with the wonder of it all. 

They saw the tombs of the sacred bulls, 
tunneled out of the underground rock and 
extending unbelievable distances in darkness 
like black velvet—through which they walked 
behind their dragoman, who was holding a 
torch of magnesium wire that went out now and 
then and had to be renewed with a match. 
And every time the torch went out, Eric and 
Ethel didn’t exactly separate from each other. 
| Next they visited the Step Pyramid, and then 
| the tomb of Ti, another underground affair with 
| cosy little apartments where visitors could 
stand side by side and study hieroglyphics 
together, and imagine there was no one else in 
the world (if they wished to imagine anything 
| like that), so remote, so far removed, they 
seemed to be from every living thing. In the 
sun outside was a stone throne on which a 
Queen of Egypt used to sit. Ethel had her 
picture taken there. 

That evening they dined and danced together 
at Shepbeard’s, but Ethel wouldn’t stay up 
after half-past ten. 


NEXT day, taking the dragoman again and 

another wicker basket filled with lunch, 
they went to the Nile Barrage: making the 
journey in a crowded little steamboat which 
had an upper deck reserved for first class pas- 
sengers. Opposite Ethel sat an Egyptian girl 
in modern costume, her eyes almond-shaped 
and framed in lids that had been darkened at 
the edges. Not far from her was a French girl, 
vivacious and happy. Each had an attentive 
young man with her, and occasionally the girls 
would look at each other, and then they would 
look at Ethel, and then they would all smile 
together—a smile that seemed to say, “Isn’t 
it nice!” 

After they had ridden along the dam and had 
visited the museum, the dragoman led them 
to a summer-house in the park and set out 
their lunch for them: slices of chicken, slices 
of ham, hard-boiled plover eggs, rolls and 
butter, cheese, oranges, mineral water . . 

“T do love these lunches!” said Ethel after 
the guide had gone. 

“And I love you,” Eric’s glance seemed to say. 








The Beauty Prize 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Sometime,” she thought, “when he looks at 
me like that . . . if I look back at him the 
same way .. .” 

The idea became tremulous, stopped; but 
although she didn’t know it, a door in Ethel’s 
heart silently opened—opened, but showed 
still another closed beyond. 

For one thing, perhaps, that growing cloud 
helped to keep the inner door shut, for certainly 
the cloud grew larger with every passing hour. 

The Luxor excursionists were expected back 
on the following morning. “And when he once 
finds out that I was up at Luxor, too,” Ethel 
mournfully reflected, “what um I going to say? 
He’s sure to find out sooner or later. He’s 
only got to tell Mrs. Guilford that he took me 
to Memphis, or something like that—and that’s 
the end of everything. Both Dot and I would 
be the joke of the ship for the rest of the cruise, 
and lucky if we didn’t get arrested, too, for 
some of the things we’ve done. Nobody would 
ever respect us any more.” 


HE thought of this—that it might be their 

last night together as good friends—made 
Ethel sad, but for a somewhat paradoxical 
reason it made her tender, too. Up till then 
the fear of exposure had acted as a bar to the 
doors of her heart, but now, as the time grew 
shorter, the same fear tended to push them 
open instead of keeping them closed. After 
dinner they had a one-step and a waltz and 
then went out in the Gardens. 

‘Something worrying you, Ethel?” he asked, 
noticing how quiet she was. 

It was the first time that he had used her 
Christian name, but she didn’t seem to notice 
it. Perhaps she was too full of her trouble. At 
any rate she only nodded—quite miserably— 
and couldn’t at that moment have trusted her 
voice to speak. 

“Tell me, please. Possibly I can help you.” 

It may have been the form of his words 
which suggested the thought to her—how she 
might conceivably add still another story of 
deception to the house of cards which she and 
Dot had already built so perilously high. 

“Well . . .” she hesitated, hating every 
word she said, “you know the Guilfords are 
dreadfully old-fashioned in some things, and 
Mrs. Schuyler may be, too, for all I know, and 
if they heard that I had been going around 
with you, by myself, with no one to chaperon 
us—’ 

“Who's going to tell them?” he asked. 

“Well—you might tell them.” 

Personally,” he said, “I wouldn’t mind if 
it were published in every newspaper in the 
world, with photographs of the lucky man from 
the ages of four to twenty-four. But if you’d 
rather I wouldn’t tell—” 

“T think it would only make trouble for me,” 
she truly said. 

“That’s more than enough. For the last 
three days, then, we haven’t even seen each 

other!” 

“In fact, you understand I’ve been in 
Luxor?” 

“Precisely!” 

“We haven’t even thought of each other!” 
she earnestly continued. 

“Oh, please! Not so far as that! If you 
only knew how hard I have been thinking of 
you.” 

There wasn’t much light out there in the 
Gardens, but at least they could see each 
other’s eyés; and as he spoke he gave her one 
of those looks already described. It happened 
quietly—so silently that Ethel herself didn’t 
know it had taken place—but just for a 
moment the innermost door of her heart 
swung open, and she looked at him with a 
glance that matched his own. : 

“You dear, sweet thing—” he began, his 
voice uncertain. ¢ 

Almost in fear the door swung shut again, 
and almost in haste Ethel led him back to the 
ballroom. 
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Over 200,000 Customers Have Saved 


By Buying Homes Direct from Mill 


Wholesale Prices— Highest Grade Material 
Save $200 to $2,000 


Thousands of home-builders have found the Gordon-Van Tine system 
thoroughly practical and economical. In every part of the United States 
—almost in every neighborhood, is a Gordon-Van Tine home. We furnish 
complete plans, drawn by experts, all materials as specified —everything 
top quality—no extras—and no in-between costs. Very latest convenience 
features to save steps, simplify housework and solve the servant problem. 
If you are planning to build a 5 to 9 room house, don’t make any decision 
until you write for our Book of Plans and wholesale prices! 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


We sell only for cash. There are no bad debts 
e or long-time credits to add to your costs. 
The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut system gives 
you all savings of machine labor over hand labor 
and does not restrict the type of house. It saves 
you the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


200 200 Home Plans 





Home Ne. 5296 Rooms — Materials, $2119 

In our Book of Plans you will find 
homes of every type, bungalows, cot- 
tages, two-story houses—modern, prac- 
tical and moderately priced. 





1 You deal direct with manufacturer—our prices 3 
e are based on production cost, plus one small profit. 
We ship direct from our own mills to your railway 
station. 4 
2 Weshare with youthesavings madein buyingand 
manufacturing due to our big volume of business. 


Home No. 5795 Rooms— Materials, $1130 

Wherever a Gordon-Van Tine Home 
is built it is the outstanding home of the 
community—admired for its beauty in 
both exterior and interior. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


Financing, Plans and We are the only concern giving you a 


Highest Quality Ready-Cut Saves 


Lumber and Labor 


We saw, cut and fit all parts pos- 


Building 


We do not finance homes nor build 


Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest materials 


20-Year Satisfaction Guarantee, backed 
by our resources of over $1,000,000. 


obtainable, backed by our guarantee sible by machinery. Thissavesexpen- homes. Our plans are not for sale, Mail Coupon for 132-page Book 
of “Satisfaction or Money Back.’’ sive hand-sawing when you build— _ but are given free when materials are 

For one guaranteed price, we ship all cuts labor costs as much as 30%. It ordered. We guarantee safe delivery, “Shows photos photos ‘and floor plans of 200 200 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- also saves 18% lumber waste. Parts ship subject to your in- city and farm homes, bungalows, 






















Colonial homes, 3 to 10 rooms. Full 
facts about prices, specifications, 
architectural service. Also ask for 
our books of ‘‘Farm Buildings” and 
**5,000 Building Material Bargains.” 


dows, trim, stairwork, hardware, come marked same as blue-print spection; you pay after 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and plan. Construction is strong, accu- materials are received 
enamels. We guz irantee there will be no rateand unbelievably fast. Thehomes and proven satisfactory. ¢ 
extras. We do not ship cement, lime, are permanent, year-round houses. 
brick or pl aster. These you buylocally. They conform to city building codes. 


Our Four Big Mills: Ravenrert. la; Garages $87 and Up paca eet 


* St. Louis, Mo.; Summer 
Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship cottages 3 to5 rooms. We also sell Piamber and 
from mill nearest you. millwork in any quantity. Send us your bills to figure. 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 
406 Case Street 
Davenport, Iowa | 


I am interested and expect to 4 





° PRM Ma. ci.ccssvtcuxccdedorieeks 
Gordon-Va ntiine Co. ENO Bhs. 6a ck vecrieduawemene doen I 
ESTABLISHED !1865 _ Spt ene genpes eaten, I 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 5 : 
406 Case Street Davenport, lowa , fT CCE COLO EE FE PTO ’ 
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“eI AMOND 
Seal of Service 


i hevars is no reason why you 
should “buy in the dark” when 
selecting kitchen furniture. You 
can easily take advantage of the 
knowledge and experience of 
many reliable manufacturers who 
label their kitchen cabinets and 
tables for your protection and 
guidance. 


By the above sign you shall know 
them. The PORCELIRON dia- 
mond seal on the white work 
top of a kitchen cabinet or table 
means that the top has passed 
successfully through a terrific 
heat test that has fused the por- 
celain into the pores of its steel 
base and made it sanitary and 
serviceable approximately for life. 
PORCELIRON is manufactured 
in three large plants and is backed 
by the experience of enameling 
specialists with a quarter century 
of experience. Look for the 
PORCELIRON label on the 
enamel parts when you buy a 
kitchen cabinet, table, range or 
refrigerator. It will pay you in 
service for years. 


You should havea copy of our free 
circular “The Kitchen Durable.” 
Write for it today. 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 24 Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Plants at 


Beaver Falls, Pa. Frankfort, Ind. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
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| remember them. 





The Beauty Prize 


“Now remember!” she said—her last words 
when, at half-past ten, she left him near the 
elevator. 

“Remember?” he repeated, looking like a 
conqueror. “I shan’t forget this night as long 
as I live!” 


XVIII 


poet returned from Luxor the next morning, 

and as soon as she reached her room, she 
started telling Ethel the story of her last three 
days, relating it at times with a rather gracious 
air, as though she were a rich sister showing 
some very fine things to her poor sister—an 
attitude utterly unconscious on her part, but 
there, just the same. Toward the end she 
became quite excited with the wonders of the 
things which she and Bob had seen, but she 
soon became more excited when her recita] was 
finished and Ethel started hers. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed soon after it had 
started, and again, “Oh! Oh!” And when it 
was concluded she sat still for a few moments, 
which was unusual for her, and finally said: 

“T’m awfully glad you found somebody, 
Ethel, but all the same, I think it’s lucky we’re 
leaving this afternoon.” 

“Lucky?” 

“Yes, dear, don’t you see? Every time one of 
us goes down-stairs now, it isn’t only Bob who'll 
be waiting. It’s Eric, too. They would think 
they were rivals, and there would be an awful 
time between them, if it lasted long enough.” 

The twins looked at each other, round-eyed 
and thoughtful. 

“Of course, it’s fun, each of us having some- 
body,” said Dot at last, “but it was dangerous 
enough as it was. I know there were times in 
Luxor when Bob spoke of things that had 
happened when he was with you, and I couldn’t 
Honestly and truly, I began 
to wonder if we could go through with it all 
right.” 

‘‘We’ve got to go through with it!’ exclaimed 
Ethel almost fiercely. “Don’t you see that if 
we get caught now, it will be the end of every- 
thing? How would you like to be arrested—or 
have everybody on the ship laughing at us? 
Or have to work out your passage as a 
stewardess, or something? Do you think Bob 
would like that—to have everybody joking 
him—and asking him how it felt to have two 


girls—” She paused for a moment, and 
darkly added, ‘‘—and other things even 
worse?” 


No; most clearly Dot didn’t think much of 
that. “It won’t be for long, though,” she said. 
“As soon as we get away from here—” 

“Ves,” said Ethel, “but I wouldn’t be sur- 
pe if it starts again in London. Eric said 
ast night that he was nearly through his work 
here, and that he was going to try to get back 
to England in time to see me again.” 

Dot’s comment. was characteristic. “I 
guess you’ve got him, all right,” said she. 

Somewhat quickly Ethel changed the sub- 
ject, and they discussed the manner of their 
return to Alexandria. The cruisers were going 
to make the journey on a special train that 
afternoon, leaving as soon as lunch was over, 
and it was finally decided that inasmuch as 
they had only one ticket for the train, Ethel 
should take the regular noon express, which 
would get her aboard the Princess about an 
hour before the others. She started down- 
stairs at half past eleven, and at first she was 
glad when she found that neither Eric nor Bob 
was waiting for her, either in the lobby or on 
the Terrace. 

“Bob’s probably packing,” she thought, as 
she was driven to the station, “but Eric—I 
thought that he’d be-there. I hope he hasn’t 
heard anything. I hope he hasn’t seen the 
Guilfords this.morning and found out some- 
thing.” 

In fact, she was busy with the possible 
causes of Eric’s absence all the way to Cairo, 
and carried them with her into Room 333 when 


’ 





she reached the Princess. The familiar room 
looked good to her, and so did Miss Waters 
who was putting the towels in place—Mis. 
Waters, tall and startled-looking as ever, but 
turning to Ethel as shy girls turn to those who 
like and understand them. 

“It’s nice to see you again, Miss Penning- 
ton,” she said. “You must have come before 
the others.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel. “I thought the train 
would be crowded. Have you had a good 
time?” 

“Lovely,” said the girl, coloring a little, “and 
wore your hat every time I went ashore. 
Everybody said how well it suited me— 
especially the young man that I told you about 
—hem! T’ll bring your hot water in later. 
They’re fixing the boiler, and it isn’t ready yet.” 

Ethel gave her a string of beads which she 
had bought in Cairo for her—whereat Miss 
Waters wasn’t far from shedding tears of 
gratitude—but when she had gone, the warm 
feeling which.Ethel had felt at the pleasure of 
giving soon left her, and she returned to the 
possible reasons why Eric hadn’t been waiting 
at the hotel to see her that morning. When 
Dot turned up, though, at six o’clock, the mys. 
tery was solved in the first few words. 

“Oh, Ethel!” exclaimed Dot, rushing into 
333 as though she couldn’t hold the news a 
moment longer—rushing in and forgetting to 
lock the door behind her. “Who do you think 
is on this ship now?” 

“Not Eric . . .” pleaded Ethel, her heart 
beginning to shake her. 

“Yes, sir! Eric Glenmuir! He came down 
on the train with us! He didn’t get much 
time alone with me—believe me, I took care of 
that!—but once, when he got me alone in the 
corridor as we were getting off the train, he said 
he had finished up his work at Cairo this mor- 
ing, and Mr. Albino had told him that as a few 
of the passengers were leaving the ship in 
Egypt he could have one of the empty rooms, 
and he’s going right on as far as Paris with us. 
Oh, boy! Talk about excitement! I never 
put in four hours like that in all my life!” 

With a dramatic gesture she went back to 
the beginning. It seemed that when she had 
boarded the train at Cairo, none of the com- 
partments was entirely empty, but she and 
Bob had found seats together with Peter and 
his wife and (across the aisle and next to the 
window) one of the Guilford girls. And just 
as the train was pulling out, Eric had come 
along the corridor, carrying an enormous 
Gladstone bag and looking in all the com- 
partments. ; 

“But he didn’t look any farther when he 
saw me,” she continued. ‘And I knew him 
right away from his height and his eyes, and 
the way he smiled and spoke to me. Of course, 
the others knew him, too, and the Guilford 
girl tried to make room for him by the side of 
her, but she was sitting next to a crusty old 
man who wouldn’t budge an inch, and anyhow 
the compartment was so packed that he had to 
stand in the doorway.” 

“All the way down?” asked Ethel. 


“NTEARLY all the way. ‘Talk about devo- 

tion! Bob was nearly crazy, but Eric 
was lovely. I think he must have known that 
he was getting Bob’s goat. And he told us such 
interesting things about Egypt that pretty soon 
everybody was listening—except Bob, _ of 
course!—and Bob kept interrupting and point- 
ing out of the window to exciting things like 
camels, and fields of wheat, and donkeys— 
especially donkeys, I noticed. ‘There’s another 
donkey!’ he kept saying, till even Peter had 
to look at him! 

“And after a while the Guilford girl went and 
fetched her mother, and you know Mrs. 
Guilford—Mrs. Durgan Guilford of » Lenox, 
traveling with her two daughters. She gave 
the crusty old man just one look, and he moved 
right over and pushed the other passengers 
together till they closed up like—like a con- 
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certina, and you could almost hear the tune. 
So then Eric sat down with Mrs. Guilford by 
the side of him, and she took him under her 
wing—you can see that she considers him very 
young—and the Guilford girl sat on one,side of 
her mother’s knees and acted just as cute! 
Honestly, I thought she was going to take her 
hair down once. And anyhow, Eric Glenmuir 
is on this ship at this very minute; and the last 
Isaw of Mrs. Guilford she was looking for Mr. 
Noble; and I’m willing to bet you anything you 
like that she’s going to have Eric sit at her 
table, and oh, say, won’t he love it, Ethel? 
Won’t he just love it to death?” 

Thus Dot, racy, almost reckless in the 
excitement of her news. Indeed, they were 
both so wrapped up in what she was saying that 
neither of them noticed the faint rap on the 
panel, nor the slight noise of the handle of the 
door being turned. According to the old plan, 
Dot should have shot the bolt when she 
entered, but she had been so full of her story 
that she had forgotten this usual precaution. 
So now the door opened, and with the most 
matter-of-fact air in the world, the Startled 
Fawn entered with her pot of hot water and 
was right there between the two girls before 
either had a chance to move. Miss Waters 
first glanced at one, and then at the other, and 
immediately became more startled than ever: 
blinking her eyes as though she were seeing 
double and was trying to get her eyes back into 
focus again. But no matter how hard she 
blinked, the miracle remained; and finally she 
reached the point where she could no longer 
disbelieve the evidence of her own senses. 

“Oh, Miss Pennington . . . Miss Penning- 
ton . . .!”’ she squeaked, turning from one to 
the other, and quickly set her pot of hot water 
down before she dropped it. 

“Sh!” said Ethel, her finger on her lips, her 
other hand around Miss Waters’s wrist. 


OT did a more familiar thing—one of those 

actions so natural that it has become im- 
mortalized into a proverb. Now that the 
horse was out of the bag, she went and locked 
the door. 

It was Ethel who broke the silence. “Do 
you think we look alike, Miss Waters?” she 
asked, when Dot had returned to her side. 

“Never in all my life!” exclaimed the Startled 
Fawn, gazing from one to the other; and then, 
letting her voice die to a whisper: ‘“‘Never . . . 
mover... . Dever. u 

“We're twins,” continued Ethel, trying to 
keep her legs from trembling. “And when I— 
when I decided to come on this cruise, my sister 
simply couldn’t bear to be separated from me— 
and so—well, she slipped in along with me—”’ 

“You see—we had never been separated 
before,” said Dot with anxious eagerness. 

“And if both of us couldn’t have come—”’ 

“Neither of us would—” 

As each girl talked, Miss Waters’s head 
turned and looked down at the speaker, her 
expression still that of one who has never . . . 
never. . . never ..<.l 

“And we’re really not taking up any more 
room than if only one had come—” 

“And we're really not eating any more—” 

One by one, they gave her the arguments 
by which they had won themselves, and still 
Miss Waters gazed down upon them as though 
she had never heard tell of such a stupendous 
thing as this—no, not from the day she had 

een born! 

“But of course,” concluded Ethel sadly, “if 
you go and tell on us now, we shall both be 
disgraced as long as we live, and—” 

“Ch, I’m not going to tell on you.” 

“You’re not?” 

“Indeed, I’m not!” 

_They both hugged her together, her head 
nsing grandly above theirs, like the old picture 
of a giraffe being attacked by two young lions. 
It was some little time before she could speak 
again In comparative comfort, but as soon as 
she had caught her breath, she began: 
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* haven’t? 


“Why should I tell on you,” she asked, 
“when you’ve been so good to me, and others | 
Mr. Hessler told me himself how 
you went to him about the stockings and spoke 
to him about the other things. And you lent 
me your hat. And you dDought me these 
beads . . .” Her next reason showed an un- 
expected shrewdness—that unexpected shrewd- 
ness which is in all girls, though few men know 
it. ‘‘And now, do you think I’m going out of 
my way and make trouble for you,” she con- | 
tinued, ‘‘and put a feather in Mrs. Guilford’s | 
cap, who has called me a thief, and would like 
to be as mean to you as she is to me, if she 
dared, just because you took that nice boy 
away from one of her daughters? No, indeed! 
I may be a thief! I may even be a shanghai— 
whatever a shanghai is!—and the first time I 
was ever called one in my life—but father 
always used to say to mother, ‘Mother, you | 
stick by those who stick by you, and you'll 
never come out very far wrong in the end!’ ” 

“Then you won’t tell?” Ethel eagerly 
insisted. 

“T don’t see why I should, Miss Pennington; 
do you? If you can fool the others—men like 
the purser, and the chief steward, and Mr. 
Gill, who has followed the sea all his life, why 
shouldn’t you be able to fool me, too? Besides, 
I’m never going as a stewardess again. It 
sounded all very well last winter to go and see 
the world. But I’ve seen all I want to—of the 
world, I mean. If the passengers were all like 
you, I wouldn’t care . . . And that young 
man who admires me in your hat so—the 
master-of-arms—he’s had enough of it, too. | 
He’s through after this trip, the same as me.” 

“Ts he leaving because you are?” asked 
Ethel, smiling. 

‘Well, it may be partly that,” hesitated the 
Fawn, “but he says there’s not enough scope 
on a ship. He’s very ambitious, really; it’s 
quite wonderful to hear him talk. He had 
hoped, when he came on the cruise, that he 
might run into a diamond smuggler, or a bank 
thief with a satchel full of money, or something | 
like that. So he could make a reputation, he | 
says, and get a good job ashore. And for the 
first few days after we sailed, he fairly haunted | 
the radio office. But now he has nothing to do | 
in the evening but clean his revolver, and 





polish his handcuffs, and slip them on his | 
friends for a bit of fun; and tap them on the 
shoulder and say: ‘You’re wanted by the} 
authorities, Miss. Now are you coming | 
quietly, or are you going to struggle?’ ” 


“De YOU struggle?” asked Ethel, interested, | 
in spite of herself and her own troubles. 
The Startled Fawn blushed, her neck and 





wrists turning a deeper hue. ‘‘He’s very strong, | 
Miss,” she said, “and what with the hand-; 
cuffs on, and being nervous of making a/! 
noise...” 
“And you won’t tell him, of course,” said | 
Ethel. 
“Tell him what, Miss?” 
“Why, about us being twins and coming on 
one ticket.” 
It seemed to Ethel that a reflective look 
appeared in the depths of Miss Waters’s eyes— 
an expression which seemed to say “I hadn’t 
thought of that,”’ but aloud she said quickly, 
and as though assuring herself as much as the | 
others: 
“Oh, of course I wouldn’t tell him, Miss—he 
being the master-of-arms! Of course, I! 
wouldn’t!” 
She left soon afterward, and when the door 
had been shut and locked behind her, Ethel 
and Dot looked at each other. 
“Saved for a little while, anyhow,” said 
Ethel, breaking the silence. 
“T don’t see how I forgot that darned door,” 
said Dot contritely, “and yet in a way I’m 
glad it’s over, too. Miss Waters was pretty 
sure to find out sooner or later, and now that | 
she’s on our side, I think we’re safer, really, 
than we were before, don’t you?” 
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Beautiful Hair 


No matter what 
the style in which 
you wear your 
hair, it can be 
made and kept 
beautiful by faith- 
ful use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


This delightful 
French Eau de 
Quinine is fine for 
dandruff and im- 
parts a refined 
fragrance. 


For washing 
the hair 


you should use 
the latest creation 
of this famous 
Parfumeur. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
ELIXIR SHAMPOO 


It demonstrates 
the’ French idea of 
a perfect shampoo. 
Perfumed with 
Eau de Quinine 
fragrance. 





Ask us for testing bottles 
of these fine French pro- 
ducts. Write today enclos- 
ing 10¢ for both bottles. 


* Parfumerie 
ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 28 


ED. PINAUD Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
204 King St., E., Toronto F 
You should also know § 
ED. PINAUD’S Lilac 
Bath Salts, Lilac Talc, 
Lilac Vegetal Perfume. 
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Fine writing paper— 
200 sheets 
100 envelopes 


for One Dollar 


We guarantee that you'll receive 
your stationery within three days to 
a week, depending on where you live. 


OU like nice paper. Who doesn't? 

You cannot buy better value 
anywhere—National Bank Bond— 
a Butler paper—fine, clear, smooth; 
and envelopes the same; for $1. 
Your nameand address are imprinted 
on paper and envelopes ; dignified and 
attractive. Its protection against 
mistakes; a tasteful identification. 
You'll find this paper ideal for all 
informal correspondence—letters to 
friends and relatives; notes to 
teachers and trades people; to the 
youngsters away at school; to the 
doctor, and so on. 


You'll like it. 


There's only one way to get this 
stationery—from us. We have no 
agents, no dealers. Just print your 
name, address, town, and state; en- 
close $1. We will ship immediately 
prepaid. For west of Denver, or out- 
side U. S. A. add 10% to remittance. 


Better order a box. 


Your money will be promptly and 
pleasantly refunded if you're not 
thoroughly satisfied. 


AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY 


FORD WALLICK, President 


306 Park Avenue 
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| Ethel, instinct helping her. 


other in Cairo.” 
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The warning siren had long since been blown 
and now the throbbing of the Princess. told 
them that the land of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies would soon disappear in the 
gathering darkness, and that new scenes and 
glorious adventures were waiting for them 
ahead. They were both kneeling on the desk 
looking out of the port-hole, each busy with 
her own thoughts, when the dinner bugle blew. 

“Oh, who’s going down tonight?” asked Dot, 


| as though she had only just thought of it. 


“T am,” said Ethel with unaccustomed firm. 


| ness, and off the desk she got. 


“You had dinner with Eric last night, you 
know,” said Dot, looking accusingly down at 
her. 

“T know I did. And you had dinner with 


| Bob. And you had them both on the train 9’; 
| afternoon. 


It’s my turn tonight.” 

“T’m sure you needn’t be cross about it,’ 
said Dot, getting off the desk, too. 

“T’m not a bit cross about it, only it seems so 
strange for you to ask, as if there could be any 
question about it.” As though to emphasize 
the absence of question she slipped her dress off 
and opened the wardrobe. “I think I’ll wear 
the Paisley silk,” she said, and a moment later 
the mysteries had begun. 

“You'll have them both tonight,” said Dot 
after a lengthy silence. 

“Yes; I suppose I shall.” 

“T don’t believe that either one will leave 
you alone with the other.” 

“No; I hardly suppose they will.” * 

There was another extended silence, Dot 
fidgeting as Ethel continued to work upon the 
living picture which was presently to be shown 


| to two young critics. 


“Ethel . . .” she said then. 

“Mmm?” 

“Which one shall you favor?” 

“Eric, I suppose—if I favor either.” 

“You mustn’t do it enough to make Bob 


mad,” said Dot anxiously. ‘You know, you 


| wouldn’t want me to make Eric mad in the 


morning, so that he stayed away from you for 
the rest of the cruise.” 
“Don’t worry,” said Ethel evenly. “TI don’t 


| expect to make anybody mad.” 


“But you said you’d favor Eric.” 
“Well . . . as much as I can. Perhaps 
when we’re dancing, or something like that, I 


| shall let him see that I like him; and of course 
| I like Bob, too, only I shall keep him—well— 
| more practical.” 


“Tt’s pretty hard sometimes—to keep them 
practical,” said Dot in a faint, still voice. 

Ethel didn’t answer that directly, having 
reached one of those moments in front of the 
mirror which require concentration, but when 
she stepped back, her head on one side, to view 
the result, she smiled at her reflection in the 
glass, partly perhaps with approval, and 


| partly because of something else. 


“T think it will be easier, myself, with two 
than with one; don’t you?” she asked. 

“For a little while, maybe,” said Dot, “but 
in the end I’ve generally noticed that when 


| there are two, it nearly always makes both more 


desperate than when there is only one.” 


yéEt as Ethel entered the dining-room of the 
Princess a few minutes later, there didn’t 


| seem to be anything desperate in the air. Bob 
| was waiting for her at the Schuylers’ table, and 


at the far end of the room she saw the back of 


| Eric’s head between the two Guilford girls. 


“That’s Mrs. Guilford’s work,” thought 
“She’s put him 
where he can’t see me. Of course, she doesn’t 
dream for a moment how much we saw of each 
This reflection was followed 
by another, less amusing. “I hope she doesn’t 
tell him about my being in Luxor. But no,” 
she added, instinct probably aiding her again, 
“whatever else the Guilfords may talk about 
to Eric, they’ll never start chatting about me!” 

It was an exciting dinner, especially toward 
the end. For one thing, Bob had a triumphant 
manner of proprietorship which seemed to 
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The silhouette is narrow and close at hips 
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Long, fitted sleeves 
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Pattern 5512~—The 
scarf collar is seen 
on the new coats, 
and buttons. 


Pattern 5463— 
Bound pockets are 
typical of the belt- 
less mode. 


Pattern $517—The 
scarfcollarandnew 
version of the tier 


effect. 


BUTTERICK PATTERN 










‘Parts says: 


ARIS has launched a 
“netteté” season — clothes 
so simple and youthful and 
“neat” that their success de- 
pends as much upon their per- 
fection as upon the particular 


model you select. 


The tailored vogue makes it 
essential that the new models, 
to be successful, must be made 
right. 

You yourself can give this 
perfection to your fall clothes 
on easily—simply by using 
the Deltor. Take Pattern 5461 
—you can cut this straight 


frock out of amazingly little 
material because the Deltor for 


Stee eee ee eee ee eee ees esresse 


Dresses fit the hips as closely as pos- 
sible and still be practical 


Buttons are used lavishly 
Many dresses discard the belt 


Collars are being worn by the most 
fashionable women 





Scarfs are shown by all houses for 
all purposes 


it gives you an individual lay- 
out, your size laid on your width 
material —something other pat- 
terns fail to give you. 


Then when you come to put- 
ting it together, the Deltor 
shows you exactly how to give 
it that tailored look—just how 
toget thatsnug, butnotstrained, 
fit to the collar, and how to put 
the sleeves in as though a tailor 
“set’”’ them. Each step in making 
that dress is shown you in detail 
in the Deltor. 

The Deltor is furnished free 
exclusively with Butterick Pat- 
terns. Butterick of New York, 
of Paris and of London. 


No other pattern approaches the complete 
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Pattern 5520—The 
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the silhouette. 







Pattern 5469—The 
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front effect and high 
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warm him like wine, and Peter was as nice ag 
he could be, and so was Peter’s wife. They sat 
longer than usual—so long that most of the 
others were gone before they were through 
the Guilfords being among the last to go, It 
was amusing, that. At the head of the depart. 
ing group was Mrs. Guilford, making grandly 
for the dining-room door as though nothing in 
the world could stop her—a tug-boat swathed 
in black silk, towing three vessels behind her, 
two light yachts in gala dress with all their 
flags flying, and a masculine-looking cutter with 
tall spars. As she passed the Schuylers’ table, 
Mrs. Guilford smiled at Peter and his wife, but 
didn’t reduce her speed in the least degree; if 
anything, put on more steam. The light 
yachts passed next, dipping their colors and 
likewise pausing not. But when the cutter 
hove alongside, it signalled something to the 
yacht ahead and stopped as though the tow. 
line had broken. The next moment Mr. Eric 
Glenmuir had drawn a chair from a neighbor- 
ing table and had seated himself at Ethel’s 
shoulder, gravely taking two walnuts front his 
pocket and sending the steward for nut- 
crackers. 

“T thought I'd like to finish my dinner here,” 
he said, blandly smiling to all and ‘sundry. 
“None of you minds, I hope?” 7 

It would have done you good if you*could 
have seen Master Bob’s expression! Or-better 
yet, if you could have seen Mrs. Guilford’s 
when she turned around at the dining“room 
door and saw what she had lost from the end of 
her tow-line! 


OT was right. For the rest of the evening, 
neither Eric nor Bob would Jeave-Ethel 
alone with the other. It was only while they 
were dancing that either could get in a word 
with the least semblance of privacy. And you 
know how it is when you are dancing with other 
couples all around you, to say nothing of a 
border of wall-flowers around the room, 
watching the move of every eyebrow. In sur- 
roundings like those, you can’t very well begin 
. complaining about the presence of undesirable 
LARCHMONT Wi lton Rugs persons, or grow eloquent, or indignant, of try 
to impress a demure young lady by severity of 
; demeanor. All you can do is to murmur a few 
have a Sur pr 1S€ f or you ! words now and then; and they of such a nature 
that they can be answered by dreamy glances. 
c “Shan’t I ever have a chance to see you 
ID you know you could save from £40 to $50 alone?” murmured Eric during the last ees 
on a9 x 12 ft. Wilton rug? Well, you can of the evening—a dance which Bob was 
if you buy a Holmes Larcumont Wilton. That a — from the doorway that 
lige RE 2 . : : f bs ed from the ball-room. 
is the difference in price between the highest “Would you like to?” she breathed. 
priced Wilton rugs and the Larcumont, which “Would I like to!” 
in beauty of coloring and design, ranks with the They looked into each other’s eyes, and as 


finest Wiltons. HOLMES | nage Sy common consent did a tender little 
: ; , waltz step. 

The Larcumont is a wool Wilton rug of such marked [Sarena “Listen, then,” she whispered, having been 
beauty and quality that it is in aclass by itself. Its exquisite working on the problem for the last half-hour. 
Oriental patterns are equalled only by the most expensive “Tomorrow morning, at ten o’clock, I’ll meet 
floor coverings. It is made to meet the demand for a rich you down on F deck, near where the man goes 
looking rug at a moderate price. ee : up to get into the crow’s nest.” 
Dot quite approved of this when she heard it. 

“It’s been awful,” said poor Ethel, almost 
looking haggard. “And it would be ape 
bad for you tomorrow. One watches the other 
Write to Dept. H. for beautifully illustrated booklet. : ; like a cat watching a mouse; and of course I 
ged al ed —_ can’t send Bob away because of you, and you 
: ; A me fo gua é x low ’ as > Tre sav hec: ) 

“Holmes ru gs for Artistic Homes ity. If your dealer | wouldn t be able to send Eric aw ay because ot 
; does not carry me. So in the morning, when you’ve had en 
table 57 LaxcHMonT, send us | breakfast, you take Bob up on B deck, and I’ 
ArcuiBaLp Homes & Son - Established 1857 - PHtLaDELPHIA ; rece ; “ Pp i 2 
a ‘ i ‘ opts keep Eric down on F deck, and we'll see how 


| that works out.” 

Ethel hadn’t been down on F deck long the 
following morning, first walking and_ then 
sitting by Eric’s side, when she gradually, 

| uneasily, became aware that she was being 
| looked at more closely than normal cit- 


| cumstances required. 


7 ( 3 “T suppose it’s a guilty conscience,” she 
1 nN S thought. “It’s probably because I seldom 
come down here, and Eric’s a new man on the 


ship.” , 
That may have accounted for part of it; 
‘and then again, which Ethel didn’t know, 





> 


The rug illustrated above is pattern No. 229, color 43. 


Holmes also makes the WELLINGTON, one of the finest 
worsted Wiltons in America, and the De Luxe, a plain 
centre Wilton for those who wish this type of rug. 
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Delivered to your door FREE 


amt EVD REKA VACUUM CLEANER 
to help you in your Fall House-Cleaning 
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easy mon 
payments 








the Grand “Prize 


EUR 












Why endure the work and worry, or pay 
the needless cost of outside help? Why clean 
house the old way, when the new way is so 
much easier, quicker, better and less 
expensive? 


Do as Thousands of Other Women 
Are Now Doing 


Telephone your Eureka dealer. Within an 
hour or two, a new Grand Prize Eureka will 
be delivered to your door. Accept it, and use 
it without the slightest obligation or cost. 
Watch how it draws the deeply embedded 
dirt from your rugs and carpets. Freshen up 
your upholstered furniture. Renovate your 
mattresses and pillows. Note how it renews 
the bright cleanliness of drapes and hangings. 
Its many uses will astonish you. 


Only $4.75 Down 
If You Want to Keep It 


Probably you will want to keep the Eureka. 
Most women do. If so, a down payment of 
only $4.75 will retain it for you. A few 
cents saved daily will be enough to cover 
the exceptionally easy terms on the balance. 
But remember— 


October 25th is the Last Day 


A hundred thousand women probably will 
take advantage of this liberal offer. So you 
must act quickly. Telephone your dealer— 
or if you do not know his name, mail us this 
coupon. We will see that a Eureka is delivered 
to you at once. But you must hurry if you want 
to enjoy free use of the Eureka during your 
housecleaning, as well as the generous terms 


which will only hold good until October 25th. 
(138) 


Eureka VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; 
Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W. C. I., England 


Mail This Coupon 


Eureka Vacuum CleanerCo. ~ 
Detroit, Michigan 

At no cost or obligation to 
me, please deliver to my 
home, a Grand Prize Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner for free 
use during my Fall house- 


cleaning 
Name 
Address 
City. 
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AFFLES! Crisp and c1 


with the Wagner Ball I 


the wattle out. And,if you should be too gen- 
erous with the batter, the lid rises. Highest 
grade ironorcastaluminum isused in Wagner 
Ware. It lasts a lifetime. Yet its cost is quite 
moderate. Ask for Wagner Ware in the stores. 
Or write for bookl. t. Wagner Manufacturing 
Company, 84 Fair Street, Sidney, Ohio. 


Viakers of Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware and 
Wasgner DeLuxe Cast Iron Cooking Utensils 


WAGNER ORDINARY 
ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
Wagner Aluminum ts cast. Note how 
much thicker it is than ordinaryalum 
inum. That 1s why it will not dent, 

warp, break or burn through 
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while he had been waiting for her, Eric had 
tipped the steward to put two steamer chairs 


| in a cosy corner between the rear hatch and a 
| stairway, a sheltered nook which hadn’t been 
| occupied by chairs before. It was an ideal 


place, sunny, warm, and free from drafts, but 


| naturally every one who used the stairs glanced 
| with more or less interest at this young couple 
who seemed to think the upper decks were 


well forgotten as long as they could be by 
themselves. ‘ 
Ethel tried to subdue her growing nervoys- 


| ness, especially when the master-of-arms came 
| clumping down the stairs, looking as though on 
| business bent. He was more serious-faced than 


usual, seemed to tower higher and bulk wider, 
and as he walked past, nodding slightly at her, 
Ethel noticed the flare of his coat at the hip. 

“That’s his revolver that he cleans every 


| night,’”’ she thought, and could almost hear the 


hand-cuffs jingling. A few minutes later he 


| reappeared, and went clumping back up the 
| stairs. 


You mustn’t think that Ethel and Eric were 


| silent all this time. He was telling her one of 


his Nile experiences, and from time to time 


| she said “No!” “Imagine it!” or “I love 
| that!” but these were merely mechanical. Her 
| interest was more concerned with those who 
| walked slowly past, and slowly looked at her— 


and walked around the deck to come and look 


| Once more. 


“Good Lord!” she breathed once, “here he 
comes again!” 

This referred to the clumping step of the 
master-of-arms making his second descent of 
the stairway. “Yes, sir,” sighed Ethel, “he’s 
just about had time to go up to B deck and 
make sure that Dot was there.” 

For the second time he disappeared, and 
Ethel wasn’t far from feeling feverish as she 
heard herself making polite responses to Eric’s 
story. 

“What a blessing that his voice is soothing!” 


| she thought once. “If he had the least rasp in 
it, I think I’d scream!” 


T WAS shortly after this that she saw Aunt 
Phoebe slowly walking and coquettishly 


| listening to Mr. Smith. Yet this, too, was 


natural enough, because F deck was not only 
Aunt Phoebe’s deck; it was Mr. Smith’s as 
well. 

“TI wonder what he’s telling her,” thought 
Ethel, her uneasiness growing. “I'll give hera 
look if I can catch her eye.” 

But Aunt Phoebe’s eye wasn’t to be caught 
so easily. She and Mr. Smith stopped at the 
rail, he still talking, evidently urging, and 
Aunt Phoebe looking more troubled now than 
coquettish. Neither of them had seen Ethel. 
Mr. Smith’s back was toward her, and Aunt 
Phoebe was far too interested in his words to 
be turning around to see who was in the steamer 
chairs. 

“T wonder what he’s telling her,” thought 
Ethel again, the fidgets running over her. 
Finally she could stand it no longer. “Just a 
minute, please,” she interrupted Eric, jumping 
up. ‘“There’s my aunt over there. You wont 
mind, will you?” 

He would have arisen, too, but she pressed 


| her hand down on his shoulder. 


“No; I won’t be long,” she said, and a few 


| moments later she was standing at the rail by 
| Aunt Phoebe’s side. 


“Pardon me, Aunt Phoebe,” she said, 
interrupting again, “but can I speak to you for 
a few minutes?” 

The older woman excused herself to Mr. 
Smith with charming grace. “A beautiful 
day, isn’t it,” she said. “TI’ll see you again, 
and then, looking very romantic for her age in 
her cape and ribbons, she moved along with 
Ethel until they came to a deserted place by 
the rail. 

“The more I see that man, the less I trust 
him,” said Ethel, stopping. ‘What is it that 
he’s always hanging around for? What is it 
that he wants to know?” 
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/ 1 teallate Beauty of color and perfection of design reveal 
Ie their true glory when framed in a background 
The Long:kefe Enamel of woodwork finished with Vitralite, zhe Long- 


Pair card sample poland memes of Life Ename?. In white or tints, it is guaranteed 
local dealers will be sent you on request. POL : bs a _ 
i be sent sou on reget ven three years, inside or outside, whether it be 


Varnish Products are used by painters, specified 


by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. . . 
Sain ; used to decorate a palace or to painta chair. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


In using advertisements see page © 


21 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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| Molasses Raisin 
| BranMuffins 


HREE foods that are good for 
you! Can you think of a more deli- 
ciouscombination? This is the simple, 
quick way these muffins are made in 
the South: 


Dissolve two teaspoons cooking soda 
(or bicarbonate of soda) in 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. Add 3 cups sour 
milk, and then 3 cups whole wheat 
flour and 3 cups bran. Now add 1 cup 
seeded raisins and bake in moulds— 
your favorite shapes—in a slow oven. 


Pure molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk 
it is rich in calcium; like spinach it is 
rich in iron, 

You will find that Brer Rabbit has 
thatold-time, tantalizing flavor you’ ve 
been wanting. It comes in two grades 
—Gold Label, for table use and fancy 
cooking; Green Label, a slightly 
stronger flavored molasses for general 
cooking. 


Free Recipe Book: Your family will 
ask for more Brer Rabbit dishes. Send 
to Dept. S-1, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 
Book of delicious molasses recipes. 


Two grades— 
Gold Label and 
Green Label 


Molasses 
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It was probably the form of the question 
which made Aunt Phoebe bridle and brought 
a flush around the bottom of her cheeks. Trye 
to character, however, she temporized at first, 

“What is it that he wants to know?” she 
repeated. 

“Yes. It must be something pretty im. 
portant to make him keep following you around 
so. It’s something about Dad, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know that it’s altogether because of 
your father that Mr. Smith keeps—er—paying 
his attentions to me,” said Aunt Phoebe, the 
flush spreading on her cheeks, “but anyhoy, 
I’m not going to hide away from him.” And 
speaking with that significance which is never 
so rich as when used by the simple-minded, she 
added, “‘There’s been altogether too much of 
that in this family.” 

“Too much of what?” 

“Hiding away!” was the grim rejoinder, 

“Why, Aunt Phoebe!” protested Ethel, con- 
science-stricken in a moment, “what—what 
do you mean?” 


T WASN’T Ethel and Dot, though, that 

Aunt Phoebe had in her mind. It was some- 
thing deeper than that. 

“Tl tell you what I mean,” she said, appar- 
ently growing grimmer every minute. “When 
your father first went to Milford—this was 
before you were born—he went there because 
he wanted to hide himself; and no one ever 
knew where he had come from—no one, I mean, 
but me.” 

“But why did he want to hide himself?” 

“For the same reason that all men want to 
hide themselves—because he had made a 
dreadful mistake in his life!’ 

A flood of old fears swept around Ethel. 
“Something that he could have been arrested 
for?” she breathed. 

‘Well, I hate to say that,” said Aunt Phoebe, 
evidently relenting, ‘but if he couldn’t have 
been arrested for it, at least—well—your 
mother—she could have been arrested for it! 
Arrested a dozen times over!” 

Ethel’s heart sank. This was worse than 
anything she had dreamed. A father witha 
tarnished record would be bad enough—but a 
mother—! 

‘Aunt Phoebe!” she pleaded. “Surely you 
must be mistaken!” 

“You think so? Ha! When I tell you the 
money she stole—to the very penny?” 

“And that’s what Mr. Smith wants to 
know?” asked Ethel after a pause. ‘‘—Whether 
she’s the one?” 

est: 

“But of course you'll never tell him.” 

Aunt Phoebe was slow to answer, her eyes on 
the past with an angry gleam which Ethel had 
never seen in her aunt before. “At least I 
haven’t told him yet, have I?” she replied at 
last. 

Mrs. Parker came along and stopped then, 
and Aunt Phoebe welcomed her with an air of 
relief. 

“T declare,” she said, looking along the deck, 
“Mr. Smith will think I’m never coming back.” 

Ethel stopped at the rail alone a minute of 
two after the two older women had gone— 
stopped to let the breeze blow on her, as 
though it might blow her sadness away. She 
looked out over the waves, but what she was 
really seeing was her house of cards about to 
topple over—the end of happiness—the end of 
everything. , 

The end of everything, yes, and Eric first of 
all. Her thoughts dwelt on that, hovering, 
brooding, and to understand her next reflection 
you must understand that the thing she needed 
more than anything else in the world just then 
was sympathy a tender smile that 
would help to soothe the ache in her heart . . . 
a strong arm on which she could lay her hand, if 
only for a little while. : 

“Anyhow,” she thought, “I haven’t lost him 
yet—and till I do—!” 

She went back to him. At her approach he 
was on his feet in an instant, and tucked her 
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rug around her as though he loved to do it and 
wished he could go on doing it all day long. 
While he was thus bent over, she smiled up at 
him—a depth, a wistfulness in her eyes which 
had never been there before. : 

“You beautiful thing!’ he whispered. 

It took them both some time to return to 
normal, and then they chatted of this and that 
—bits of talk broken by widening pauses, dur- 
ing which they sometimes looked at each other 
and sometimes seemed afraid to look. 

Before going up to lunch they went to the 
stern of the boat to see the machinery that 
steered the Princess, this being housed in a 
building of its own. Through the windows 
they watched the eager pistons pushing back- 
ward and forward in answer to the lightest 
touch of the helmsman five hundred feet 
away—watched the turning quadrant pulling 
the anchor chains—marveled at the continuous 
effort required to keep the ship on a straight 
course. 

“You'd think we were turning all the time, 
the way the anchor’s moving,” said Ethel. 

“No,” said Eric. ‘You can see from the 
wake how straight we’re going.” 


THEY went to look at the wake, leaning over 
the rear rail, screened by the steerage room 
from the rest of the ship. There is a fascina- 
tion, something hypnotic, in watching the 
wake of any steamer: the tumbled excitement 
of the water, the light-colored path that marks 
the course of the ship and reaches back as far 
as the eye can discern. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” said Ethel in a low 
voice. 

They were standing very near, so near indeed 
that her shoulder touched his arm. 

“Wonderful, yes,” said Eric, who had been 
watching her while she had been watching the 
water, “but not half so wonderful as you.” 
His hand closed over her fingers. “I love you,” 
he said, and the next moment—neither could 
have told you how it happened—his arm was 
around her. He strained her to him, but hold- 
ing her head far back, she wouldn’t be kissed. 

“T love you,” he said again. 

Siill in his arms she looked at him, wistful 
and sad. ‘‘Perhaps,” she said at last. 

“What do you mean—‘perhaps’?”’ 

“You'll see,’”’ was all she would tell him. 

Approaching footsteps were heard near the 
steerage house, and Ethel and Eric immediately 
became two figures standing side by side at the 
rail, looking at the troubled water below. 

They went up a few minutes later, and Ethel 
found Dot waiting in the stateroom. 

“T always told you that Aunt Phoebe hated 
us,” said Dot, after Ethel had told her what the 
older woman had said—repeating everything 
except Aunt Phoebe’s reference to their 
mother, and queerly finding that she couldn’t 
bring herself to mention that. ‘Sounds hard 
to believe, though, that Dad ever stole any-. 
thing, if that’s what she means—though of 


course the more you think it over, the more | 


plainly you can see that he was hiding.” 


Again Ethel was on the point of telling the | 


test of Aunt Phoebe’s story, and again she 
found that somehow she couldn’t. 

“Was the master-of-arms up on B deck this 
morning?” she asked instead. 

“Yes,” said Dot thoughtfully. “I think he 
waiked past once or twice. Why?” 

“Because that’s what he did to me down on 
F deck: walked past once or twice. And I 
thought—you know—I thought he was watch- 
ing me when I wasn’t looking.” 

“And the Guilfords are nearly crazy,” said 
Dot, dispirited for once. “They smile at Bob 
and Peter and every one else around me, but 
they look at me—you know—as though I 
weren’t nice.” 

It was a sad talk—so different from the high 
hopes with which they had embarked on their 


sixty-five golden, glorious days on foreign seas | 


and shores, 
“Doesn’t look as though it could last much 
longer, does it?” asked Ethel. 
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| bi the ceramic world, Bone China has occupied 
a pinnacle position for 50 years. Its body is 
composed largely of the ash of calcined bones, 
giving it a smoothness and density of texture 
peculiar to itself— besides lessening its fragility 
and increasing its durability. Colors and enamels 
used in ornamentation take on added brilliancy 
when applied to Bone China. 

BONE CHINA is the discovery of tireless early 
nineteenth-century English potters. It is one of 
England’s greatest contributions to the field of 
art—and Royal Doulton is English Bone China 
in perfection. 

THE BEST SHOPS in the United States and 
Canada where chinaware is sold carry Royal 
Doulton Bone China. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry “The Strathmore’ design (illustrated) 
please inform us. 

A SHORT STORY OF ROYAL DOULTON in 
booklet form will interest you. Write for 
“Doulton Series A.” 
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Cool and smooth with graceful finger tips—these hands can be yours 


EVERY WOMAN can have hands so 
pretty she is proud to show them 


OU can easily make your 
hands so pretty you will want 
people to notice them instead of 


shrinking from their glances. 


Every single thing you need to 
transform your finger tips and 
then keep them lovely all the time, 
has been perfected by a famous 
specialist. 

Even that bothersome question of 
the way to keep the cuticle nice has 
been solved. Of course it is not cut- 
ting. You discovered long ago that 
only made the skin grow back coarse 
and lumpy, and pushing it back leaves 
all the old dead skin around the nail. 

It is a safe liquid —Cutex—that 
loosens the uneven skin and those 
hideous little white shreds, so you 
actually get rid of the dead, superfluous 
skin. After using it you rinse your 
fingers and wipe them, leaving your 
cuticle just the way you want it—thin, 
soft and fresh looking and quite, quite 
even all around the nail. 

With Cutex Cuticle Remover come 
directions exactly how to use it, 

a smooth little Cutex orange stick 


and a roll of sterile absorbent cotton. 


Four splendid Cutex Polishes 


Now for the finishing touch that 
makes the nails lustrous like the in- 
side of a rosy sea-shell. Choose one of 


the four splendid Cutex polishes. 


Cutex Powder Polish in a metal box that 
shakes out, gives a delicate pink lustre 
almost instantly. 


Cutex Liquid Polish gives the nails a bril- 
liant polish that lasts a whole week. 


Cutex Cake Polish is velvet-smooth, in the 
solid form some women prefer. 


Cutex Paste Polish is a soft pink paste that 
gives the nails a soft glowing finish. 


You can get each Cutex article separately for 
only 35c at drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and chemist shops 
in England. Or there are charming Cutex 
sets containing different assortments of all 
these things for 60c, $1.00, $1.50, or $3.00. 


Special Introductory Offer—Fill out this 
coupon and mail it with 12¢ in coin or stamps 
for the Introductory Set containing trial sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. L-10. 

200 Mountain Street, 

j Montreal, Canada. 


Northam Warren, Dept. L-10. 
114 West 17th Street, New York 


Mail this coupon 


with 12 cents 
Name 


I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing enough 
Cutex for six manicures. 








today 


Street —— 











(or P. O. box) 


City 
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“That’s what I’ve just been thinking” 

“But as long as it does—!” 

“Oh, Ethel! That’s just what I’ve beey 
thinking, too!” es 

They entwined at that, taking courage each 
from the other, and then Dot started to dregs 
for lunch. : 

“Tf we can get to Haifa all right,” she sai¢: 
brushing away, “I think we can make it lagp 
a few days more anyway.” : 

“How?” 

“Well, you know Eric doesn’t really 
to the cruise. He’s only taken passage ‘fg 
Havre, and of course that doesn’t include 4 
side-trip to Jerusalem. So when we get tp 
Haifa, I can take our cruise ticket and go to 
Jerusalem with the Schuylers; and if you want 
to, you can stay down at Haifa with Eric; and 
go to Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee, and 
places like that. I don’t see how anything 
dangerous can happen with one of us up ip 
Jerusalem and the other one staying down 
on the ship, do you?” 3 

A sound like a muffled sob arose from Ethél’ 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked Dot, 
quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know . 

“What seems awful?” 

“Going around to Jerusalem, and Nazare 
and places like that, and all the time fooling 
people the way we are.” 

“But don’t you think it would be more awful 
to get caught? You remember why Bob broke 
off with the Guilford girl, don’t you? Because 
she was deceitful! And as soon as he finds 
OR ae 

Ethel had still deeper depths to draw from, 
knowing all that Aunt Phoebe had told her, 

“T know, dear. I know,” she sighed. “It’s 
just the same with me.” 


- Seems awful.” _ 


~O THE next morning, when the Princess 
dropped anchor at Haifa, as soon as the 
special train had left for Jerusalem, Ethel and 
Eric went ashore in one of the row-boats that 
were bobbing up and down at the foot of the 
well-nigh deserted gangway. 

At first Ethel was inclined to be dull 
hearted, but it didn’t take her long to see that 
she must fight that off. 

“T might as well be found out already, as 
act as if I had,” she told herself. 

After that she braced up, and was soon 
warming herself in the glow of Eric’s admira- 
tion. “Yes, sir,” she thought. “I’m going to 
have three happy days now if I never have 
another.” 

On that first day, Eric hired a car and they 
went to the Sea of Galilee. It was a beautiful 
road through a beautiful country—much of it 
along the side of one of those fruitful vales 
which are mentioned in the Bible, craggy 
heights above and fertile fields below—heights 
and fields both starred with millions of scarlet 
anemones as large as poppies. Even the names 
of the places they passed seemed to add to the 
wonder of the day. 

There was Joshua’s Mount, for instance, 
with a chapel to mark the place from which the 
chariot had descended. There was the Pool 
of Kishon and the Vale of Zebulon. At 
Cana, where the first miracle took place, they 
stopped, and while Eric bought some miniature 
wine-jars for souvenirs, Ethel acquired a lace 
centerpiece with threads nearly as fine as 4 
spider’s web. At Nazareth they stopped again, 


| and after they had visited Mary’s Grot and the 


site of Joseph’s work-ship, Eric bought a pair 
of candlesticks made of native olive-wood, 
while Ethel purchased a set of post-cards and 


| hastily addressed them to friends in Milford. 
| These having been mailed, they took the road 
| again, arriving at Tiberius in time for a late 
| lunch: the chief dish being a platter of fish 
| which had just been caught in the same waters 


where Peter cast his nets. From Tiberius they 
went to Capernaum, and there Ethel dabbled 
her hands in the Sea of Galilee and picked up 
stones from the shore for souvenirs. All this 
was wonderful enough, but when you consider 
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smarter than you arer 


the systematic habit of using it. Many 
illnesses can be avoided in this way. 


N China, as you probably know, the 
doctor receives his fee for keeping 
you well. When you get sick, his 

fees stop until you are on your feet 
again. 

This method has been followed for 
centuries—the oldest method of pre- 
véentive medication. 

Modern methods suggest the system- 
atic use of a safe, effective antiseptic 
that will guard you against infection 
and the many illnesses that follow. 


Listerine, the safe antiseptic, serves 
ideally this way. Used regularly as a 
mouth wash and gargle it proves an 
effective barrier against most of the 
more common germ diseases. 

Have Listerine handy in your home 
and encourage your family to cultivate 


When you feel that first dry hitch 
in your throat on swallowing, which 
is the danger signal of sore throat, let 
Listerine guard you against more seri- 
ous troubles. 


Sore throat is a nuisance and usually 
comes at just the time you want to 
feel your best. By making Listerine 
a regular part of your daily toilet 
routine, you can usually avoid sore 
throat and often save yourself incon- 
venience and discomfort. 


Listerine has dozens of other uses. 
Please read carefully the circular that 
comes with each bottle. — Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louts, 


U.S. f. 


~The safe antiseptic 


In using advertisements see page 6 115 





Does your dinner gong ring up | 


trouble for 
your gums 


HE CHANCES are that it does. 

For today the summons to a meal 
is in most cases a summons to eat 
soft food. 

True —delicious food. But soft! 
For it’s the smoothest pudding, the 
flakiest pastry, the creamiest sauce 
—in short, the most velvety concoc- 
tion—that we esteem most highly. 

All this is pleasing to our palates, 
but what about our teeth and gums? 


It robs them of work and stimulation. 
It deprives our gums of the healthy 
massage that keeps them firm and 
sound. 

That is why people who eat soft 
food should see that their gums re- 
ceive regular stimulation. One way 
to accomplish this is through the use 
of Ipana Tooth Paste. For Ipana is 
a tooth paste that stimulates the gums 
as well as cleans the teeth. 


How IPANA keeps the gums in health 


Under years of soft food and under- 
stimulation, it is not surprising that 
gums should become soft, logy and 
ec ° . 
congested. © Pink toothbrush” is the 
visible evidence that your gums are 
. a ee 
weakening. If yourtoothbrush shows 
° ” . . 
pink, you should begin to care for 
your gums at once. 


Ordinary methods of care 
not sufficient 


Dentists now recognize that it is just as 
important to keep our gums hard and firm 
as it is to keep our teeth clean and white. 
That is why thousands of practitioners 
have adopted Ipana in their practice and 
prescribe it to their patients. Many have 
written us that a daily massage of the gums 
with Ipana, after the regular brushing, has 


IPANA 


TOOTH PAS 
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proved a splendid aid in the treatment of 
stubborn cases of bleeding gums. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an anti- 
septic and hemostatic known and trusted 
by dentists the country over. Dentists 
use ziratol after extraction, to allay the 
bleeding of the wound and to help restore 
the gums to their normal tonicity. Its 
presence in Ipana gives Ipana the power 
to aid in the healing of soft, under- 
nourished gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannct fail to note the improvement. 
And you wiil be delighted with its grit- 
free consistency, its delicious flavor and 
its clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 


/ BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. F-10 
42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 
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the roadway scenes as well—the native 
villages; the bullocks drawing wooden plows in 
the fields—bent branches of trees, with strips 
of iron nailed on for plow-shares; the shepherd 
boys playing their pipes on the hillside; the 
caravans of camels, each led by a picturesque 
native seated on a donkey not so larze as him- 
self .. 

On their way back to Haifa, snug in the rear 
seat of the car, Ethel’s hand lay at rest jp 
Eric’s nearly all the way. It was twilight when 
they reached the harbor, and evening had come 
by the time they were back on the ship. The 
Princess was so deserted that it might have 
belonged to them—there were scarcely a dozen 
in the dining-room that night, for instance— 
and after dinner Ethel and Eric went out on the 
deck, and looked at the lights on the shore and 
the stars in the sky, and dreamed of the 
Crusaders and the Saracens; and everything 
was so peaceful and beautiful that Ethel felt 
she had arrived at an hour of her life to be 
marked with a golden letter, and never to be 
forgotten as long as she had the breath of life 
within her. 

“Tf only Dot hadn’t come— 


p? 


she found her- 


| self thinking once. 


But that was a selfish thought, promptly to 
be pushed down as soon as it arose in her mind. 


| Yet more than once that evening it lifted its 


head again. 

If only Dot hadn’t come, how different 
everything might have been! 

“Still,” thought Ethel, “she could probably 
think the same thing about me.” 


‘THE next morning they went to Acre, engag- 


ing the same car which they had used the 


| day before. The first part of the run was over 


the sands of the shore, and there Ethel saw a 
strange thing. By some optical illusion the sea 
seemed higher than the land—a sea incredibly 
blue and dotted by sailing ships that made one 
think of great swans with wings outstretched 
to catch the breeze. She was looking at these 
when, between the car and the water, a caravan 
of camels plodding their way toward Haifa 


| came into view, each camel heavily laden with 


boxes balanced across its back, its long neck: 
upward curved, its head swaying from side to 
side as it walked, a picture of patience that 
reminded her of dimly remembered parables, 
a picture of antiquity nearly as old as mankind 


| itself. 


At Acre they visited the fortifications, the 
waves still beating against the walls as they 
had beaten for hundreds of years. Here other 


pictures were taken: Ethel in a gun embrasure; 


Ethel by the side of an old cannon; Ethel 
perched upon a parapet. The mosque was 
visited next, and here another strange thing 
happened. They crossed the tesselated court- 


| yard, and at the entrance of the mosque they 
| came to a lot of old shoes outside. 


“Visitors have to put these overshoes on,” 
said Eric, trying to find a pair that would fit 
him. 

Ethel had no trouble in slipping her feet 
into a pair, but Eric was still trying, hopping 


| around and stamping his weight into the 


largest pair he could find, when a line of native 
worshippers came out of the mosque i 


| stockinged feet, and it immediately became 


apparent that these were their shoes that had 
Frowns, 


at once became the order of the day—frowns 


| from the owner of the footgear that Eric had 


appropriated, smiles from the young Moham- 
medan who found his slippers on Ethel. 
It was a small incident, but a happy one, 


| another of those things that are stored away 


in memory, to be taken out in later days. | 
They went down into the town and took pic- 


tures, and hadn’t got far when they guessed 
| that the story of the shoes had preceded 
them—smiles and excited talk greeting them 


nearly everywhere they went. Then in the 
late afternoon, back to Haifa and the Princess, 
another peaceful, dreamy evening 
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Look at this Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. First, notice the hole 
in the handle. A hook is furnished with every Pro-phy-lac-tic, to 
hang the brush upon. Second, each brush is marked with a sym- 
bol, so that you always know your own individual Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Third, the handle is curved, and the end tapered and beveled, so 
that it will reach behind all teeth. Fourth, each brush is marked 
hard, medium, or soft, so you can always get the kind of bristles 
you want. Fifth, bristle tufts are arranged to fit the curve of the 
jaw—the Pro-phy-lac-tic shape. Sixth, the large end tuft reaches 
and cleans the backs of the back teeth and the inner surfaces of 
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the least work and expense. 


For Old English Wax has 
this double labor-saving vir- 
tue: It is not only easy to put 
down; it’s easy to keep up. 
Such floors never require re- 
finishing. Just an occasional 
touching up where the wear is 
heaviest—it’s not hard work. 


It’s easier this way 
If you use the Old English 


Waxer-Polisher it’s even less 
work. This modern labor- 
saving device does two things 
—it waxes, then polishes. It 
glides over the floor with the 


oO Check here for 
free book only 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 


work and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 






Address 


FOR yearspeople put up with inferior floor 
finishes that scratched easily, wore out 
quickly, and had to be done over frequently. 
Then they learned of Old English Wax and __lifetime. 
found they could have not only the most 
beautiful floors, but could have them with 


PASTE LIQUID 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book — Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


Name Tet cubis Apolo ewes 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. This 
new labor-saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It's a 
great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage 
of our short-time offer. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail the coupon below. 





Tue A. S. Borie Company, 1357 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


oO Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at tlie special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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POWDER 





Beautiful floors now require 
the least work 


easy motion of a carpet-sweeper, and its 
work is soon done. Without bending! With- 
out kneeling! Its cost is low, and it lasts a 


Beautiful floors at little cost 


Old English Wax has a large 
proportion of heavier - bodied 
imported wax. So it goes 
farther, lasts longer. Its sur- 
face is hard. Its lustre is soft. 
Scratches and heel-marks 
have no chance with it. 
Costs but a third of other 
finishes. That’s why millio: s 
of women who want the 
most beautiful of all pos- 
sible floors at the least 
possible cost prefer Old Eng- 
lish Wax. 


Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English 
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awaited them. When the moon came up, the 


stewardesses gave a dance on the forward 
deck. Eric and Ethel listened and watched for 
a time and then they, too, began to dance, the 


| moon and the music being too much for them; 


and Ethel had something else to store away in 


| memory against that time when memory 
| would be her only consolation. 


| N THE third day they went to Mount 
Carmel, and here a shadow fell upon them, 
| They met Miss Waters and the master-of- 

arms; and more than once Ethel caught the 

latter watching her with a frowning glance. 
Miss Waters was evidently nervous—nervoys 
| and troubled, both—and Ethel could see that 
| she was talking volubly. 

“Tt looks as if she had told him,” thought 
Ethel, “told him as a secret, and now it’s all she 

| can do to hold him back.” 

That evening Eric declared himself. They 
were sitting out on deck, and he pretended that 
he had something confidential to tell her, and 
when she bent her ear to catch it, he whispered, 

“T love you!” 

“Oh, that!” she said, straightening herself as 
though she had been cheated into listening to 
something that she knew very well already. 

“Yes, that,” he said. For one full breath he 
hesitated and then continued: “I expect to get 
a decent berth in the Foreign Office before long. 
The governor is ambassador at Rome, you 
know; he’s doing his best for me. And just 
as soon as I get something worth while, I want 
you to marry me.” 

Ethel felt her heart turn over in her breast 
—felt her eyes grow wet—but she wouldn't 
answer him. 

“You will, won’t you?” he gently asked. 
“You know how much I love you.” 

But still she wouldn’t answer him. 

“Ts it—is it because of Schuyler that you 
don’t want to promise?” 

Ethel nearly said ‘““No” to that, but then 
she saw that she couldn’t very well say any- 

| thing that would put Bob in the background, 
for the simple reason that Dot wouldn’t keep 
him there. 

“Why won’t you promise to have me?” he 
asked. 

Ethel found her tongue then, but all she 
could say was a faintly breathed “Wait . . . 
Please wait . 

“You love me, don’t you?” he pleaded. 

Probably she herself couldn’t have told you 
why she did it. Certainly she had no intention 
of doing it the moment before it happened. 
But suddenly she turned and buried her face 
against him, one of her hands, palm flat, rest- 
ing over his heart. 

‘There!’ she said, her own voice unsteady 
as she arose. ‘Now you ought to know 
whether or not I—I like you.” 

She wouldn’t stay out after that, and next 
day the crowd came back from Jerusalem. 


| Dot was happy, but she, too, seemed troubled. 


They compared experiences and souvenirs. 


| Bob, too, had been pressing and had wanted 


Dot to have nothing more to do with Eric. 
“Bob doesn’t like the English,” said Dot. 


| “T don’t know whether it’s because of Eric, but 
| he’s making fun of them all the time. Calls 


Eric ‘me lord’ and says that kings and queens, 
and lords and ladies, and all that stuff, make 
him awfully tired.” 

“Too bad about him!” said Ethel indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh, I like Eric,” said Dot quickly. “You 
needn’t get mad at me. And please don’t get 
mad at Bob, Ethel. It will only make it hard 
for me, and I’m sure—I’m sure it’s hard enough 


| already—as it is—” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


She began to cry, and when she was through 
they both decided they wouldn’t go down to 
dinner. The Princess was already throbbing 
her way toward Greece, heading into a north- 
westerly wind which was throwing green seas 
up against their port-hole with increasing force. 

“Looks as though we’re going to have 


| another storm,” said Ethel as the ship started 
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pitching, “and that will be a good excuse for 
staying in our room. 

Ethel was right. It wasn’t long before the 
wind was blowing half a gale, and there were 
many vacant chairs in the dining-room that 
evening. For nearly a week the Princess 
encountered heavy weather, but in that week 
the clouds seemed to lift a little from Ethel and 
Dot. Because of the storms it was impossible 
to dance, and the decks weren’t fit either for 
sitting out or promenading. So Ethel and Dot 
stayed in their room as much as they could, and 
weren't sorry to hear that because of the 


weather the cruisers wouldn’t be able to land 


at Athens, but were to have two extra days in 


Paris instead. They were well on their way to | 
Naples when the sea quieted down and the sun | 


came out; but when it happened, both sun and 
sea seemed determined to make up for lost 
time. The waves turned blue as peacock 
feathers; the sun was a sweet caress from a 
velvet sky. 

“Naples — Villefrance— Havre— Southamp- 
ton,” said Dot, checking them off on her fingers. 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could only just 
get through without being found out! Every 
day counts an awful lot now! You never can 
tell!” 

Ethel was hopeful, too—such is the magic of 
sunshine after a gray week—and after talking 
it over, they decided to return to their original 
plan of taking turns, as being much safer than 
both girls being out at the same time, one on 
F deck and the other on B. 

“All right,” said Dot. ‘But who’s going to 
start it? Who’s going to have tonight?” 

They guessed which hand, and Dot won. 

“Ethel . . .”’ said Dot, busy getting ready 
for dinner—busy, but not too busy for what she 
was thinking. 

“Ves, dear?” 

“How do Englishmen make love—when 
you let them? Are they any different from 
Americans?” 

“Never you mind!” said Ethel, quite sharply 
for her. “Any time that you are with Eric 
tonight, you just remember he’s mine—not 
yours. Don’t you dare to let him get alone with 
you—and don’t you dare to let him get— 
impractical!” 


OT didn’t keep Bob Schuyler any too prac- 

tical, however. That evening, after dinner, 

he was walking down one of the long corridors 

with her, when after a quick look front and 

rear, and finding no one in sight, he suddenly 
said, 

“T dare you to do as I do!” 

“Try it and see!” quoth Dot valiantly, and 
the next moment they had kissed—one of those 
perambulatory affairs which are done without 
stopping—on the wing, as it were—and are 
more in the nature of curiosities than anything 
else. 

In fact there wouldn’t have been the least 
harm in it, except that immediately after Bob 
had made sure that no one was in sight, Eric 
had entered the corridor behind them, having 
followed them from the dining-room, and had 


seen the whole proceeding. He went to his | 


room soon afterward, disenchanted, cynical, 


and had a bad time with himself; and the next | 


morning, when he saw Ethel, he straightway 
proceeded to give her a bad time, too. 
“Good morning,” he said quite stiffly. 
“Good morning,” smiled Ethel, all inno- 
cence—Dot not having thought it worth while 
to mention that poor little peripatetic kiss. 





“You are looking for Mr. Schuyler?” he | 


asked as stiffly as before. 

“Why—Eric!” said Ethel. 

“Ha-ha!” he laughed—a horrible noise- 
when you consider that he hadn’t slept—which 


had left him looking pale, “but perhaps Mr. | 
Schuyler is patrolling some other corridor this | 


morning,” he continued, “kissing and being 
kissed by other girls. I believe that when that 
sort of thing once gets common, it becomes very 
common indeed.” 

Ethel began to guess then, and her first 
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GELATINE 


A Treasure 
on the Pantry Shelf 


"Tuere is no article of food in the pantry that contributes 
more than Knox Sparkling Gelatine to the health and 
happiness of the home table. 


Aside from the almost endless variety of delicious dishes 
easily made with Knox Gelatine, there is ever that more 
important element—Good Health—which it promotes. 


Here are two easily made recipes that prove it: 





Maple Sponge or Caramel Whip Tomato Jelly 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1% cups cold water 44 cup hot water ¥ cup cold water Stalk celery 
2 cups brown or maple sugar 312 cups tomatoes 2 cloves 
1 cup chopped nut meats Few grains salt Few grains cayenne 
Whites of 2 eggs 1 onion 2 tablespoonfuls mild vinegar 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. 


Put sugar and hot water in saucepan, bring Mix remaining ingredients, except vinegar, 
to boiling point and let boil ten minutes. bring to the boiling point and let boil ten 
Pour syrup gradually on soaked gelatine. minutes. Add vinegar and soaked gelatine, 
Cool, and when nearly set, add whites of and when geiatine is dissolved, strain. Turn 
eggs beaten until stiff, and nut meats. Turn into a mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
into mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold to a bed of crisp 
chill. Serve with custard made of yolks of lettuce leaves and garnish with mayonnaise 
eggs, sugar, a few grains of salt, milk, and or boiled salad dressing. Slices of hard- 
flavoring. boiled eggs may be added if desired. 








When Older Folks are Tired and Languid 


Mal-nutrition is often the unsuspected cause of chronic fatigue. Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine added to the dietary will increase the amount of nour- 
ishment which can be obtained from other foods. A quart of milk to 
which has been added one tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine — 
properly dissolved—will yield 23% more nourishment than the plain milk. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ 








FREE — Mrs. Knox’s Recipe Books—‘‘Dainty Desserts’ and ‘‘Food 
Economy’” with the ‘‘Health Value of Gelatine’’ will be mailed for 
4c postage and your grocer’s name. 


7? 





CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc., 140 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 





In using advertisements see page ¢ 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE 
HOPE CHEST 


N the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Louis XV of France sent to New Orleans 

a group of lovely girls. They were destined 
to become the wives of the aristocratic 
French settlers, and each girl brought with 
her into the New World a chest filled with 
laces, linens, all sorts of finery—and much sil- 
verware. This was her dowry from her king. 


Girls are still putting away pretty and use- 


ful articles against the time when a home of 


their own will have become more than a 
dream. If you have some young friend whe 
is starting a hope chest, the Louisiana Pat- 
tern of Alvin Long-Life Plate is just the 
design that will please her. With its delicate 
tracery it suggests that far-away period which 
was so famous for its grace and beauty. It is 
extra-heavily plated and has the fashion- 
able grey finish. 

Ask to see this charming design at your jeweler’s. 
And let us mail to you a leaflet picturing other Louis- 
iana pieces. We will also send you free our booklet, 


“Setting the Table Correctly,”” by Oscar of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 








Moll fe 
Stark “Wahacton 











ANVIL 


fe Silver Plate 






The 
oulsianada 
attern 


If your jeweler should not 
happen to have the Louis- 
iana, George Washington, 
Molly Stark, or Luxor pat- 
terns, send us his name and 
we will mail you the arti- 
cles direct on receipt: 6 
Teaspoons, $3.60; 6 Des- 
sert Spoons, $7.00; 6 Dessert 
Forks, $7.00; 6 Dessert 
Knives (hollow handles), 
$11.25; 1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 
1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 
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feeling was a wave of anger against Dot. Her 
second feeling, stronger than the first, was pity 
for this pale young man who was standing 
before her, and who had evidently suffered as 
she herself would suffer if she had seen him 
kissing some other girl. 

“Eric, please,” she said in her gentlest voice, 
“T wish to tell you something. I don’t know 
what you think you saw, but you never 
saw me kissing Mr. Schuyler—or being kissed 
by him.” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t.” 

“Not here last night in this very corridor?” 

“Not here, or anywhere else.” 

“But, Ethel, I tell you I saw you!” 

“But, Eric, I tell you you didn’t.” 

Her denial was so sincere that he began to 
feel uncertain....Could it possibly have been 
some other couple? « Of course the corridor was 
a long one—and he‘had been delayed on 
the stairs coming out of the dining-room—and 
they might—they might have taken the other 
corridor. 

“Didn’t you come along here last night after 
dinner?” he asked. 

“Tf these are the last words I ever say,” she 
quietly told him, “I wasn’t in this corridor last 
night... It must have been some one else that 
you saw.” 

At that he doubted no longer—believing the 
girl he loved before he believed his own 
eyes. 

“Then what a fool I’ve been!” he exclaimed. 

“I’m sure you haven’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. A confounded big fool! 
Why, do you know, I had an awful night, 
thinking of what I saw—or rather, thought I 
SWAN os. che 
“What did you think you saw?” she asked, 
her eyes smiling, her heart going out to him 
because he hadn’t slept. 

“Well—I thought I saw you and Bob 
Schuyler walking down this corridor—” 

“Like this—?”’ she asked, the smile in her 
eyes grown deeper. 

“Ves; just like we’re walking now. And 
when he got here, he bent over quickly, and she 
turned up her face—” 

How it happened, Eric couldn’t have told 
you, but Ethel could. As he bent over her, to 
show her how he had thought Bob Schuyler 
had bent over, Ethel turned up her face, and 
Eric kissed her. 

It was no casual affair, either—no_peripa- 
tetic peck, but each stood still and appar- 
ently didn’t care how long it lasted. Now 
things like that aren’t meant for the corridors 
of a cruising steamer; and the first thing Ethel 
knew, Mrs. Guilford was bearing down upon 
them—Mrs. Durgan Guilford of Lenox— 
bearing down upon them like one who has sus- 
pected all along, but couldn’t have believed it 
possible unless she had seen it herself. 


“@XOOD morning, Eric,” she said as she sailed 
past. ‘Or is it a good morning for you, I 
wonder!” 
“A very good morning, I’m sure,” he 
answered. 
“T’m not so sure!” 
It may have been his answer which decided 
her. She had been on her way to the lounge 
when she had seen what she had seen; but with 
| Eric’s shameless retort still echoing in her mind, 
she went first to the radio office instead. 
“Are you in communication with Italy?” 
she asked the operator. 
Ves, madam.” 
| The words almost wrote themselves upon 
| the blank which he handed to her. 


SS 





“Lady Glenmuir. British Embassy. Rome. 
| Strongly advise your meeting steamer Princess 
| of Africa on arrival Naples. Eric aboard and 
| in dangerous hands. 

SontA GUILFORD.” 


(0 be continued) 
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An “Ounce of Prevention” Every Day 


To Keep the Family Well 


grocer’s and learn how good bran really can be. 
Post’s Bran Flakes, with other nutritious parts of 
wheat, offer all the advantages of bran in a new, 


Hearru isyour family’s most precious possession. 
Guard it as the very cornerstone of your happiness. 

And health, as physicians all agree, lies largely with- 
in ourselves. We can, all of us, preventa great deal 
of sickness simply by eating the proper kind of food. 

In the stress and strain of modern living most 
of us eat too much of the wrong kinds of food and 
exercise too little. 

Sooner or later we must “Pay the piper’’. The pen- 
alty of carelessness is faulty elimination to which 
medical science now attributes fully 75“, ofall illness. 

Digestive waste must be thrown off regularly if 
the human body is to retain its health and vigor. The 
intestines must have bulk if they are to function 
properly. This bulk is now conveniently provided 
for you in a new delicious food. 


Now you'll like bran 


Your own doctor will tell youthat 
bran is an ideal bulk food for 





| swat ad human consumption. If you have 
ere in im, tried ordinary bran and found 
Prevention Pack- it tasteless, unappetizing, order 
ed Post’s Bran Flakes at your 
r 


s 


delicious cereal form. 


In these crisp, brown flakes are found proteins 
and carbohydrates, phosphorus and iron, and the 


dietary essential, Vitamin B. 


See to it that every member of your family eats 
Post’s Bran Flakes in one form or another, every 


day. Serve this popular 
cereal just as it comes 
from the package, with 
milk or cream. Add it 
to the children’s cooked 
cereals. Serve it with 
fruits in season. Make 
it into muffins, cookies, 
bread. 

Follow this simple for- 
mula: everybody, every 
day, eat Post’s Bran Flakes, 
just as an “Ounce of Pre- 
vention”. That’s the way 
to keep the family well. 


Mail This Coupon 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me your “Ounce of Preven- 
tion”’,afree trial package of Post’s Bran 
Flakes and your booklet showing 
many different ways to serve bran. 


Name 


Address sissnnennnsmasiainansisesejuiiiaansestatcia i 


ee 
10-103 © P.C.Co. 
Canadians, write to 
Canadian PostumCereal Co.,Ltd. 
45 Front St., E. Toronto, Ont. 








Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan—Makers of Post’s Health Products—Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes 
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The Dark Gate 


(Continued from page 78) 


| | doesn’t he?” he smiled. ‘Well, see that she has 
Ath ; a good bed, Nurse.” 
t home \ : And he went. 


y i The patient still slept, and just for the 
At business : eat the remaining nurse had gone, too, 

LA ae In society No _—* — the —" bidding. 
f : I moved carefully across the room, and as 
SHOE POLISHES T li if I were still being watched by the man on 
i raveling ee the bed, even though he slept, he turned his 
A haul Be head on the pillow. But the movement ap. 

t schoo | | parently gave him pain. He tried to turn his 
Wh whole body. 

erever “Damn!” he muttered. He half rose up 
you are— j bewildered and miserable. 

“Lie down,” I suggested quietly. It occured 
to me that the nurse had gone out at an 
inopportune moment. “You must lie down,” 
I repeated. 

I put a hand on his shoulder. He acted 
precisely as if he were warding off a blow. 

“Did it kill her?” he whispered. He looked 
like a terrified child, straining up there above 
the pillows—and waiting for my answer. 

“Did it kill her?” I repeated evenly, trying 
to fill my new réle with professional calm, 
and putting both my hands on him noy, 
“Oh, no, I don’t think so. No, I’m quite sure 
not. Come, you’re to lie down, you know.” 

“Tt did, too!” he returned. “It did, too, 
kill her! Oh, they warned me all right! They 
told me straight. Say, where’s that doctor?” 
he demanded suddenly. “I told him I had to 
get home to-night—didn’t I?” 

“Yes, you told him,” I agreed. “Yes, he 
understands. Perfectly. You can have 
another nap now. He understands abso- 
lutely.” 

“Well, that’s a good thing!” he approved, 
falling back to his pillow, and blowing out a 
breath suggestive of both triumph and ex- 
haustion. ‘That’s a good thing!” 





OR a moment, at least, he relaxed in satis- 
faction. Even the return of the nurse went 
quite unnoticed by him. I was glad to see 
her, myself, especially as she brought another 
nightworker with her who was quite prepared 

i - to show me a bed where I might sleep. 
There isa tamous theatrical producer As I followed this new starched and uni- 
a. h formed figure through wards and corridors, I 
Who Says: felt canny We : en walking in . dream. 

: . : ‘ ‘ What would my father say now, I wondered! 

} Aaa oo. fie. ‘The first thing I demand is unshined shoes He would a pant at all, dear man, 
© For Black, Brown, White. and to give a slovenly effect to an actor’s personal ‘| | because he was too sound asleep in his irre- 
appearance. The effect of the finest clothes | | proachable Boston house. Strange things like 
can'be completely offset by unkempt shoes. | this didn’t happen down there. Oh, no! It 
i : ; was left for me to wander out through the 
Look about you in real life and see how true 4 | valley towns and stop for the night in a 

that is! county hospital. It was left for me— 
. Some one cried out just then. It was in that 
No man or woman wants to give dim ward on our left. | Did the nurse, whom 
' " - followed, hear? Apparently not, because a 
that 1Mpression. F | | baby’s cry had intervened. But she threw me 


a reassuring smile. 


Well shined shoes are an index to [| | ““‘taternity Ward,” she explained. 


' We left it behind us. The baby’s wail was 
neatness, good breeding, personal fainter. My guide traveled on and opened a 


'SHOE POLISHES! cleanliness. “1 door. As she did so, she reached out and 


half closed another one, which was wide open 


| Everybody knows the quality. ini r | | just beyond. 
Black, White. Ton, Brows na) DUY your Shoe Shining Outfit today. e le OEE: 
A few minutes spent 1n keeping your |) | | “He'll probably not last till morning, but he’s 
. . : . - | | ready to go, if ever anybody was. He’s a 
shoes shined and gleaming just gives wonderful old man,” she added. “He seems— 
i to understand things. . . . Oh, he’s all ready 


you that nice feeling of pride that |) | | (oysp 
i ' poe She wondered, as she showed me my room 

aie with perfect grooming. a and bed, if I minded being in that particular 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send soc to the Shinola wing. Of course, it belonged to the patients, 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., for the Shinola Home Set and fe but it was absolutely the only thing there was 
two boxes Shinola Shoe Polish, or 75c to the F.F. Dalley |y to-night. ; 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or $1.10 to Hamilton, Can., | Mind it? I thought, on the whole, that it 
for the 2-in-1 Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. (§) | | was very good of them to offer me anything at 

i i Ee all. 
pan ab huildven's — mete is sl Se a 4 She hoped I would rest well, and I assured 

| | her that I would. 

I did not rest so well as I had promised. 

I did very creditably for a time, but something 


Ee A Success of Years 


 by’e JET - OIL Shoe Pol 
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Upstairs and Down 


\ glimpse, upstairs or down, rev eals 
that the woman in the cheerful, spotless 
home has discovered Fuller Brushes. 
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They bring greater cleanliness with 
less effort. Drudgery is gone and there 
is more time for other things. 








This is Fuller Service—when your 
Fuller Man shows you how these 
household tools serve you and save 
you, whether in a two room flat or 
mansion. 
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One of the 5,000 Fuller Men is in 
your neighborhood. He will call at 
your home every three or four months 
with his interesting, helpful suggestions. 
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There's a branch office you can phone in each of over 200 cities—or you may 
write for the “Handy Brush Book” direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1097 Windsor 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) 5 
© The F. B. Co. 
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0W~A},solutely guaranteed 
for the life ey gu home o 


You want your bathroom fixtures to retain their 
original beauty as long as your home lasts. The 
Fairfacts certificate positively guarantees this 


RACTICALLY every new home 

has bathroom fixtures in- 
stalled in the walls. But be sure 
that they are genuine Fairfacts 
Fixtures — the kind that are 
guaranteed without reservation to 
Jast as long as your house. 

Our special process of manu- 
facture enables Fairfacts Fixtures 
to withstand changes of tempera- 
ture or other causes that make 
some fixtures deteriorate even 
after a month or two. It is dis- 
couraging to see fixtures gradually 
deteriorate that you hoped would 
be a lasting pleasure. 

Fairfacts Fixtures are as endur- 
ing as fine china. The touch of a 
damp cloth instantly restores their 
beauty and lustre. 

Fairfacts Fixtures are snow- 
white. They not only match the 
other bathroom equipment but 
harmonize perfectly with any 
color or tint of tile walls. 

It is a costly operation 
to replace fixtures after 
they are once cemented in 
the walls. That is why it 
is important to make sure 
that they are genuine Fair- 
facts Fixtures. Look for 
the Guarantee Certificate 
attached to each fixture. 


This 


Fairfa 


THE FAIRFACTS COM 


label also 


appears on every 


Send for our booklet, “‘The Per- 
fect Bathroom,’’ and further in- 
formation about the special Fair- 
facts process of manufacture and 
Guarantee Certificate. 

Surface of ordi- 


nary fixture after 
a few months’ use. 


Surface of Fair- 
facts Fixture after 
a few months’ use. 


After a few months 
J Seren are reproductions of photographs 


showing the surface appearance of 
two bathroom fixtures a few months after 
installing. The one on the left, a Fair- 
facts Fixture has preserved its original 
snow-white surface and is as perfect as 
the day it was made. The special Fairfacts 
process results in a glazed sur- 
face which is permanent. The 
surface of the other, an ordinary 
fixture, has developed hundreds 
of hair-line cracks permitting 
dust, soap and germs to penetrate 
beneath the surface, not only 
making the fixture unsanitary, 
but ruining its appearance be- 
yond any possibility of cleaning 


cts Fixture or restoring. 


PANY, INC., Manufacturers 


Dept. K-5, 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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| Hospital into its arms. 
| a thing as pain—on a night like this? No, 


| room. 
| would not live till morning. 





| then it opened. 
| me there for the night was once more before 
| me. 
| making no end of trouble! 


| had 


The Dark Gate 


waked me up. No, that is a mistake. Nothing 
waked me up. I must have waked of my own 
accord. Because the valley was as hushed 
about me as it had been when I dozed in my 
four-poster down in Deerfield and listened to 
the Academy clock strike midnight. 

I looked at the open window that was 
opposite my little hospital cot. A shade 
covered its upper half, but there was a long 
stretch of sky that I could see below it. The 


| moon was there, too—the lighted boat that 


had sailed above the elms when I had closed 
the door of Yarrow House behind me. It had 
dropped anchor over there in the west now, 


| and a great star beside it might have been 


flashing signals at me. 
The stillness gathered the big County 
Could there be such 


the Hospital slept. I closed my eyes again. 

T opened them. The Hospital? I had a 
notion that I could hear its patients breathe, 
The Maternity Ward was on my left. 

No, I had not forgotten. And they were 
not asleep in the Maternity Ward. They 
were wrapped in the arms of stillness, perhaps, 
but out from the depths of it Life was dawning, 
Slowly, surely it came on—Life—Life—pul- 
sating, breathing Life Asleep, those 
women? I think I laughed. 

Some one spoke in the little room to the 
right of me. A very old man was in that 
The nurse had said that he probably 
Was he asleep? 
Was he— 

There were steps in there, and people 
talking. They stopped—and talked again. 
But the old man did not talk The old 
man was asleep. That was why—he 
did not talk. 

“Birth death .” IT whispered. 

On one side of me the one. On the other side 
the other. I lay there very quietly between 
the two, thinking. 

There was the lightest tap on my door, and 
The nurse who had brought 


She was sorry, but my patient was 
He wanted to see 
me, apparently. That appeared to be it. 
Was it asking too much? He was in such a 
state of mind about it that she really thought 
it might help if I would come. 

For the second time that night I dressed 
with amazing swiftness. And for the second 
time that night I passed the Maternity Ward. 
I felt older than I had the last time. And 
exultingly proud of those women there. They 
were the worth-while ones, after all. What 
difference did it make whether they lived or 
died at their night’s task? Death? Every 
one faced that. There were no exceptions. 
That was the common inheritance. But here 
was Life. They, who gave Life, were here 
beside me. They were giving human creatures 
a chance to exist—and mature—and grow 
old—and understand. That old man_ who 
just gone away—had lived. And_ he 
“seemed to understand,” the nurse had 
said Well, God bless the woman who 
gave him birth! 


"THE SCENE which followed has always 
seemed to me, as I have thought of it since, 


| like a very important part in a dream which had 


been going on since midnight, when I left Miss 
Stoner’s house in Deerfield. It was not a 


| dream, however. The patient, himself, could 


testify to that. 
He was awake, as I had been told, and the 


| night-nurse who was attending to him was 


writing something on the chart against the 
wall. 
“He’s better,’ she confided briefly. 


Was that just what she meant? Whether 


| it was what she meant or not, the patient 


paid no attention, either to her or what she 
said. He was watching for me. And I 


| knew, as soon as I saw him, that something 


inevitable and unescapable was in store for me 
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The Dark Gate 


I knew that, at all events. There was no 

getting away from it now. 

I stood there looking down, a little fright- 
ened perhaps—but not showing it, I’m sure. 
My own traditions were as New England, for 
that.-matter, as those of the inheritors of the 
Valley, itself. And my emotions dwelt quite 
naturally in a fairly well-guarded background. 

“You're better, aren’t you?” I began. 

I had never spoken quite so truly. The 
nurse had meant exactly what she said. 
Something had happened to him since I had 
last seen him. He looked white and shock- 
ingly exhausted, to be sure, and his eyes which 
caught at me, as it were, and held me, showed 
the terrific strain under which he labored. 
But they were clear, and they revealed a 
cleared mind behind them. 

“Yes, I’m better,” he told me in a low voice 
which might have come from a vault, it was 
so hollow and shaken and altogether haunted. 

“T should think he was!” agreed the night- 
nurse. “But he isn’t behaving very well.” 

It was plain that the night-nurse didn’t 
approve of my patient from any standpoint. 

“You had a good sleep, didn’t you?” I 
suggested. 

“Ves, first-rate,” went on the hollow voice. 
“T’'m clear—that’s something to be thankful 
for. And they’ve set me straight as to— 
about what happened.” 

“You were in too much of a hurry down 
there on Deerfield Street,” I said. ‘You'd 
have come out better if you’d taken your 
time.” 

Was the nurse going out? She appeared to 
be. At any rate, she was shaking down a 
small thermometer and moving toward the 
door. He saw her turn as she reached the 
corridor. 

“Weren’t you in a little too much of a 
hurry?” I repeated lightly. 

“T was—in a hurry,” he agreed, a tense 
care behind each word that came. ‘My wife’s 
dying. I was trying—as hard as I knew how 
—to get to her!” 


’ 


THINK I answered nothing at all to that, 

and he looked up at me like a pitiful child 
caught in some monstrous, cruel trap that still 
held him with relentless ease. His face looked 
pallid and long under the night-light, and his 
chin shook. 

My hand groped down to him dreamily, 
and I longed to give him comfort. 

“Can’t you help me—to—get out of this?” 
It was quite breathless that time, and an 
altogether desperate appeal. 

I threw a frightened look behind me. 
we were alone, he and I. 

“My wife’s dying!’ he whispered desolately. 
He rose up on his elbow and dropped back 
again. 

The door was open, as the nurse had left 
it, on a noiseless corridor—and the silence was 
whole once more, like a garment that wrapped 
the Hospital and all the people in it, in its 
keeping . . . What little, faint, far cry 
was that? . Yes, I remembered . 

“A baby’s coming—and she’s dying . 
And I’m not with her!” 

It broke and faded away like a ghost, the 
whisper, and the little, far cry came again. 

My hand still groped for something tangible. 
It brushed slowly at my eyes to make them 
clearer. 

“Do you know that?” I said then, like a 
woman talking in a dream. “Do you know 
she’s dying? Or are you only so frightened 
about her that you think so?” 

He rose up a second time. Gaunt and 
straining there on his elbow, his eyes burned 
up at me like warning lights. Somewhere, out 
beyond the hospital walls, I heard a clock 
strike three. 

| What day of the month is this?” he asked. 

~ The—nineteenth day of June,” I told him. 

‘And I’ve known it since the fourth day of 
February! The fourth day of February— 
on Sunday afternoon!” 


Yes, 
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A colonial white and gold design especially 
adapted to the Pilgrim shape 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


The creamy whiteness of the china, blending harmoniously 
with the gold, makes a decoration so simple, so beautiful, 

_ that it becomes an artistic part of any scheme of table 
decoration. 


One never tires of The Sheraton, will always be proud 
of it, because it is the embodiment of good taste. 





The warm creamy whiteness and deep rich glaze of 
Theodore Haviland is a result of a patented kiln-firing 
process. This method makes possible a china so hard that 
only a diamond can scratch it and gives to color-decoration 
an extraordinary brilliance. . 


To be found only with this stamp— 
re Haviland 
FRANCE 
Lo be had from good dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 


you, write for our booklet, and we will tell you where you 
can purchase. Not as expensiveas its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND f& CO. 
INCORPORATED 
New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THEODORE HaVILanD & Co., TORONTO 
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a glistening kitchen 
a sparkling bathroom 
the lightning Brillo Method saves hands—ends drudgery 


slave over kitchen clean- 
ing. Aluminum and iron 
and enamel pans (and 
hundreds of other things) 
can be cleaned in a few 
seconds by this new lightning- 
quick method. We believe Brillo 
to be the fastest, easiest, most thor- 
ough cleanser ever discovered. 


Furthermore, Brillo users find 
this marvelous cleansing method 
far more economical than others. 


This is how it works: 

In cach 10c package ot Brillo comes a gen- 
erous supply of wonderful scouring pads 
(silky-soft metal fibre), with a cake of mild, 
pure polishing soap. The pads, in combina- 
tion with this marvelous soap, quickly 
remove every trace of stain and dirt, 
even on a BURNED PAN. 

Efficient as Brillo is—fast as it cleans— 
it is probably safer for use on enamel, 
aluminum, glass, etc., than are ordinary 
cleansers containing acids, abrasives and 


Ue is literally a crime to 


other powerful substances. 


Brillo Manufacturing Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Since Brillo was discovered, women have 
learned that a greasy pot or ascorched pan 
ora stove can be thoroughly cleaned with- 
out damaging the whitest, most delicate 
hands! Truly the Brillo Method brings 
new pleasure—new beauty to the kitchen. 


A guaranteed cleanser 
And since Brillo was finally perfected, 
housewives have learned the advantages of 
a GUARANTEED cleanser. Just read this: 


Guarantee: We will give abso- 

lutely free a new aluminum 

utensil for any old one Brillo 

fails to clean. Over 60 mil- 

lion packages have been sold, 

but no utensil has ever been 

found which Brillo failed 

to clean. ft 
Buy your first package of Brillo teday. 
Always Brillo your aluminum utensils, 
enamel ware, glass baking dishes, bathroom 
fixtures, stoves, sinks, bathtubs, windows, 
mirrors, refrigerators, knives and forks. 


The coupon below will bring a free 


sample or the regular one-month 


supply. 


“BRILLO 


CLLANS LLKE £1G/F7 VIVE 


Mail this now! 


G. H,-10-24 


(Check one) (7) Send Free sample package of your wonderful 


Brillo is now sold at 
Woolworth, Kresge, Kress 


new household cleanser. 


1 10c enclosed. Send at once regular one 


month package of Brillo. 





| you'll do exactly as you’re told 


| of absolute surrender. 
| elm. 
|and I took a wide turn. 
|had to. 





‘The Dark Gate 


I found my way to the door and closed it 

“That was when the doctor told me that— 
she couldn’t live through it,” he added. 

My inadequacy seemed only to increase 
with my understanding. I sat down jn q 
chair beside him. My longing to give him 
comfort was very great. 

“He said—she’d got something bad the 
matter with her heart,” he went on with q 
great attempt at steadiness. ‘“He—supposed 
I’'d known it before. Well, I hadn’t known jt 
before, and she hadn’t, either! If she had— 
she didn’t tell anybody. S-she kept it mighty 
well—to herself!” 

“Those things come sometimes, without 


| one’s knowing,” I put in feebly. 


“Well, she didn’t know it, and I wouldn't 
let him tell her, either. No use in scaring her 
to death into the bargain, was there?” 

“No use at all,” I agreed just audibly. “No 
use at all.” 

“He told me—all right, though!’ It wasa 
bitter cry. ‘He gave me a fine shock, all 


| right! He said—she couldn’t go through a 
thing like that—not by a long ways!” 


He stopped, breathing hard. 

“Damn those foresters!’ 

Another bitter cry it was, but I failed to 
follow him. 

“What foresters?” I asked him. 

“At Amherst! It’s the first day I’ve been 


|away from home since February!” he de- 
| fended. 
|I had to go! 


“But I’m tree-warden, and I thought 
I was going to get back this 
evening—and she was all right this morning— 
when I left her. Daman their tree-day!” 

“In what town are you tree-warden?” | 
inquired quickly. “In what town do you 


| live, I mean.” 


FE ROSE up in bed then, as if he were going 

to escape from me and the entire force of 
nurses that surrounded him. 

“T live just three miles to the south of here!” 


| he threatened so loudly that I instinctively 
| looked round for any nurse at all. “Oh, who 
| do they think they are—walling me up alive 
j like this? 
| live in Deerfield—and I’m going home! 


I’m going home—I tell you! I 
I had him back on the pillows again. I had 
accomplished that, at any rate. 

“Lie still,” I ordered. ‘Do you hear me? 


| If you expect to get the slightest help from me 


about going home, or about anything else, 


ag 


He looked up, beaten and helpless. “Oh, 


| what did you ever cart me over here for?” 
| he threatened weakly. 
| What did you want to do a thing like that 


“T’d just got home! 


for?” 

“Just got home!” I objected. “I found you 
in a pile on the grass beside your wreck of a 
machine! You didn’t look as if you had just 
got home.” 

“T know it,” conceded the shattered voice 
“T ran into the old 
I was headed for the barn— 
Going—so fast—I 
’Twas too wide—I guess! I- 
smashed into the tree on the side of the road.” 

“Headed for what barn?” 

“For my own barn!’ he defended. “To 
leave the machine—and get in quick by the 
back door.” 

“Had you—had you actually reached your 


I know it. 


|own house—when you—had your accident?” 


I am afraid that my voice was far from steady. 
“Just passed it—” he assured me faintly. 
“Turning in by the north yard—or trying 
to—” 
My heart was not steady, either. I admit 
it freely. Its beat was increasing with ominous 
strength. ‘You live, then—’’ I began with 


| slow precaution— 


“About diagonally across from the Inn.” 


and McCrory stores; leading paneer Ae 4 
department, hardware, gro- § a 
cery and grocery chain stores; 
and all 10 and 25c stores. 


“And directly opposite—Miss Stoners 
house?” 
bs ERE ee eee he ee AN re Be eae “Yes, just opposite Miss Stoner’s.” 
Dealer's name and address wees “T asked,” I explained finally, “because ! 
ij! have Miss Stoner’s house for the summer, 
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A wonderful aid 
to cookery— 
Polar Roaster 


OLAR Roaster makes cooking 

any roast simple and sure. The 
tight-fitting lid keeps meat juices 
in—adding tenderness and flavor, 
even to the less expensive cuts. To 
brown, just lift the lid off. With 
holiday feasts coming you'll wel- 
come its dependable assistance to 
your cooking art. 


Polar Roaster is first, last and al- 
ways a remarkable cooking utensil. 
Remember that when you see it in 
the hardware store. For other- 
wise you might be captivated only 
by its beauty—its sturdy appear- 
ance—its immaculate cleanliness. 

All Polar utensils are superlative 
in the service they give. ‘They’re 
good-looking, long wearing and 
very easy to clean and keep clean. 
The glass-smooth enamel surface 
cannot scratch or hold dirt. A 
wipe with a cloth keeps them spot- 
lessly gleaming. Whatever your 
needs for the kitchen, the bath- 
room or the bedroom, you'll find 
an article of Polar Ware that will 
give you supreme satisfaction. 


Good hardware and house-furnishing 
stores now have Polar Roasters in 
mist-gray as well as in The White 
That Stays White. Sizes are 16 inch 
and 18 inch. The price is very reason- 
able indeed. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


The Dark Gate 


myself. I just arrived—two nights ago,” 

He was staring at me like a man in a trance, 
| “Vou been there all day?” he broke out then 
| And I felt quite calm again. 4 
| Yes, I’ve been there all day,” I answered, 

He continued to stare at me. “Yoy— 
didn’t see anybody from across the street] 
suppose? You don’t know—” It trailed of 
into incoherence. 

“T saw a young man come out sometime ijn 
|the afternoon,” I said very quietly. “] 
supposed he was—” 

It brought him up straight in bed again, 
“Dick!” he broke in. “He—he telephoned 
down there twice! Both morning and after- 
/noon! And they couldn’t locate me! Trees!” 


|he jeered. “We were in the woods—all day! 
| Didn’t get back till dark.” 


“Lie down,” I said. “The nurse will be 


| back. You remember what I said, you know, 


If you want my help—” 
He did as I told him, poor fellow, but he had 
all my sympathy, every bit of it. How long 


| could this go on? 





| us. 


“They told me that. my wife was sick— 
when they did get me,” he went on, panting 
it out, “and I must go right home! My wife 
was sick! Oh, I knew—well enough—” he 


| assured, on a queer sound apparently intended 


for a laugh, “—but luck’s been against me all 
day—I guess. . . . I broke down—just out 
of Sunderland. Held me up pretty near an 
hour and a half—that’s all!” 

He stopped, and a curtain flapped lightly 
just behind me. It was as if the still night 
outside had come alive again and breathed. I 


| watched the bedclothes rise and fall. He was 


breathing, too, poor fellow, with hard, strained 
sounds. 
“Who is Dick? Your brother?” I asked, 
merely because it gave me time to think. 
“Her brother,” he answered. “Her brother! 
He lives—a couple of houses to the south of 
, 


, 


E WENT on with his hard, rough breath- 
ing. But suddenly he lurched up to his 
elbow. It hurt him, that was evident. He had 


| a broken collar-bone, you know, and there was 
|no question about its hurting him. But he 


didn’t care if it did. 

| “Where’s that nurse?” he demanded loudly. 
“T’ll tell you right now—if she doesn’t come 
back inside three minutes—I’m going to get 
up—and I’m going home! I’m going—if I 
have to knock down every nurse in the place— 
to do it! Who do you think I am, anyway? 
Lying here like a dead man—because I’m 
told to! I don’t know what’s happened at 
home—or—or whether the baby’s born or 
not—or—or whether my wife’s still living— 
and going through hell right now—or—” 

My hands were on him. It was quite 

| necessary, I assure you. 
“No,” I told him, and there was certainly 
neither doubt nor question in my mind now. 
“No, your wife’s not suffering. I know that, 
at any rate. She’s not suffering, and the 
child is born. It was born before midnight. 
Before you reached the street. That much I 
am absolutely sure of.” 
If I had struck him, he couldn’t have 
crumpled up more completely under my hand. 
“How do you know?” 
The little terrified sounds struck back at me, 
and I would rather forget his face as it looked 
just then. 
| ‘‘Because—I heard it cry—”’ I said, my own 

sounds diminishing very much in volume. 
Had he understood them at all? Yes, he 
| had understood them. 

‘Is she—living?” he implored me. 

| I remembered the long, long day. . - - 
| The doctor’s machine. . . . Dick’s face. . - « 
The long, long evening. . . . And then I met 
his eyes. 

“My dear fellow—” I stumbled, “I can’t 

| tell you—whether she’s living or not, because 
I don’t know. I don’t even know—” 
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“She isn’t!” It was only a broken breath 
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PAINTS AND VARNISHES 




















Look on the “Guide” for the right thing 
to use for woodwork. 

Consult the ‘“‘Guide”’ before selecting the 
finish for any surface. 

Something is wrong when a once beautiful 
room has to be done over again too soon. The 
chances are the wrong type of material was 
used. 

Every expert knows that each type of sur- 
face (indoors and out) calls for its own type 
of paint. Paints must be selected according 
to type. The same is true of varnishes, of 
stains and enamels. 


When you look at the Household Painting 
Guide you look at authoritative recommenda- 
tions. On a line with the surface to be finished 
you pick out the correct material as easily as 
you select a color from the color card. 


Save this copy of the ‘‘Guide’’ for use 
when needed. 


Your “Paint Headquarters” serves you 
with the Sherwin-Williams Household 
Guide. It will pay you to look up this store. 


You will know ‘Paint Headquarters” by the 
Household Guide displayed in the window and 
inside the store. This store serves you intelli- 
gently, backed by the ‘‘Guide.” The proprie- 
tor and clerks help you save money by avoid- 
ing mistakes. Look for this store and “follow 
the ‘Guide’.” It costs you nothing to be sure. 


Write for free suggestions on your painting 
problems to the S-W Dep’t of Home Decora- 
tion. Ask, also, for free booklet B450 and 
the handsome set of color plates giving eight 
beautiful color schemes for different rooms. 
Send 50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page 
book of valuable detailed information on 
beautifying the home. Reproductions of the 
latest color ideas for interior and exterior—a 
book you would not part with for many times 
its price. Write Dept. B 435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN~WILLIAMS Co. 


Getting 624 CANAL ROAD, 


Hire a good painter if 
you have big work 


good one. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


good work Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


that calls forhelp. Ask 
your Paint Head- 
quarters to recom- see 
mend a man. If you 
hire a painter, hire a 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
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The Quickest | 
Breakfast 





The Dark Gate 


that escaped him. “I shan’t—see her—again! 
It’s too late—now! I—know it—just as wel 
as anything—” 

The sob that wrenched him left me helpless 


| in the hands of a devastating pity. He looked 
| so young, and driven, and utterly despairing 


I had an impression that I was going to knee 


| down and gather him up in my arms, But] 


did not. I only sat there quietly beside 
him. 
He was quiet, too, himself, then. 


| and hopeless, and sorry that he had not beep 


steadier. He drew a bony wrist across his 
eyes, and it came away damp and trembling 

“The doctor told me—that she couldn’— 
go through it,” he quavered in something like 


| apology. “He told me—it would kill her,” 


The night, outside, breathed again, and the 


| curtain gave another quiet flap. Then it 
| hung down limp and still. 


I got up from my chair. It was time for 


| the nurse! Why didn’t she come? Oh, why 


didn’t she come? I looked out into the 
corridor, and then, a nameless fear upon me, 
I turned back once more to the young man on 


| the bed. His eyes were following me without 
| a flicker. And they were not damp now, or 
| hopeless, either. Far from it 


“T’'ll kill it, you know,” he told me briefly. 
I looked at him across the little intervening 


| space between us. 


Quick Quaker 


cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes | 


HERE is a new Quaker Oats—Quick Quaker. So re- 

member, your grocer now has two styles of Quaker Oats: 
Quick and also regular Quaker Oats—the kind you have 
always known. 





A hot breakfast—quick 

Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes. It’s ready 
and waiting—steaming, flavory and nutritious—in half the 
time of coffee. Takes scarcely longer than simple toasted 
bread. 

Thus now, regardless of how hurried you may be, you can 
have the world’s premier vigor breakfast, every day. 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. The 
only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking. Then 
rolled very thin and partly cooked. 

All the rich Quaker flavor is there. All the lusciousness. 
All the body strengthening elements. Made of selected grains 
only. The kind from which we get only ten pounds of flakes 
from the bushel. 

Ask for the kind that you prefer—Quick Quaker 


orregularQuakerOats. Butbesureyou get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the label. 





“Just as sure as the world,” he promised 


steadily. 


“Oh, no, you won’t,” I promised quite as 


steadily. Had I been afraid a moment before? 


I doubted it. “Oh, no, you won’t,” Ir 
peated. “We don’t talk like that, if you 
recollect. Not even when we're ill and— 
desperate. Not even when we’re suffering 
greatly. People have suffered before now, and 
remained sane.” 

He was getting out of bed. A foot was 
already on the floor. “I’m going home!” he 
told me clearly. 


I HEARD the step of the nurse behind me, 
She belonged to a long-respected profession, 
the nurse in the cap and the striped blue ging- 
ham, and men usually succumb to it, after all. 
“Oh, he’s all right,’ she was mumbling 


| confidentially to me now. ‘“‘Ze’s all right.” 


He lay on his back, with closed eyes, his 
white face set, his eyelids quivering. 

“He’s not all right,” I differed quietly. 

She followed me, and just outside, in the 
corridor, I said a few things more. 

She looked both wise and reflective. “Yes, 


| one of our nurses went over to Deerfield 
| yesterday, 
| I know.” 


” 


she said. ‘It’s the same case. 


“And don’t think you’re not going to have 
continued trouble with him,” I warned her 


| “You can’t much wonder if you do, perhaps.” 


“Well, what you going to do about it?” she 


| asked me. “He can’t be dismissed till the 


doctor’s seen him.” 

“Can’t you call up the doctor now?” 

“No, I can’t,” she stated. ‘He’s already 
been up twice to-night. He’s going to be let 
alone for the rest of it.” 

“Tt’s about half-past three,” I said to her. 
“What time will the doctor be here in the 
morning?” 

“Oh, anywhere from nine to ten.” , 

“Do you know the name of the Deerfield 
case? I—I should like to call them up by 


| telephone,” I concluded briefly. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 114 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quick Quaker “Jt 3.0 Quaker Oats 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes sal The kind you have always known 
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She glanced back at her patient who stil 
lay with a set face and closed eyes, and she 
glanced also at a sister nurse who came oul 
from a room beyond. 

“Say, Miss Fitchett,” she hailed softly, 


| “find out the name of that Deerfield case 


where Miss Barrow’s gone, will you?” 

Yes, Miss Fitchett had found out. The 
name was Wright. And the telephone book 
confirmed it. Samuel Wright, it said. Miss 
Fitchett had even given me the number. 


| And left alone in a little solitary front office 


of the County Hospital, with the night-light 
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One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel gives 
you a choice of 44 meas- 
ured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 


“(Dinner’s ‘Ready! 


T DOESN'T take long to get dinner if you own a Gas 
Range with a Lorain Self-Regulating Oven. You can be 
away for the entire afternoon and yet find a hot dinner in 
the oven ready to place on the table immediately upon 
your return. You can cook the Whole Meal in the oven 
at one time or cook the roast only, or the roast and a 
vegetable or two—any way you choose. 
The Lorain Temperature Wheel does the work. Just set it at 
the temperature recommended for the particular dish or 
dishes, then set your alarm clock to ring when “time’s up”. 
No matter what it is—a roast, cake, pie, or fruits to be 
canned—follow instructions and you can’t go wrong. 
Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are sold by Gas Companies 
and dealers everywhere. Go soon and learn for yourself 
the many advantages of Time and Temperature Cookery. 


Send in the coupon if you’d like to know how the hard, hot work 
of getting dinner can be done in a Lorain Self-Regulating Oven 
without any attention on your part. The new menu with recipes 
was developed in our own Research Kitchens and even if you do 
not own a Lorain-equipped Gas Range you'll find the recipes inter- 
esting and instructive. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Look for the RED WHEEL 


JHEN Gas is not avail- 

able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 
provided you use an oil stove 
equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Burners, which apply 
aclean,odorless, intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 





These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with 
the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 
NEW PROCESS —New Process Stove 
Co, Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 
Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 

DANGI ER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

DIRECT ACTION —National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio. 


829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 
* Regulator cannot be used on these 


In using 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of your Recipes 

for an Oven-cooked Ham Dinner. 


ee a 

Street =e > 

City & State- 
Clark Jewel 


Dangler 
Direct Action 


New Process 
Quick Meal 
Reliable. |. , 24 
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The Dark Gate 


burning above my head and Miss Fitchety, 
steps receding dimly, I reached out for the 
receiver. 


x" 
Perhaps it was the whole setting of the 
Y A Y Hi thing that more or less undid me. At any 
rate, I admit that I had never been mop 


| frightened in my life. I had a flashing 
| memory of a day when my younger brother 


j : ) had been badly hurt in a college football game 
F i) and I had telephoned to the infirmary jg 





Cambridge to find out whether he was dead or 
alive. I recalled how my hand had gripped 
the receiver then, in an effort at great steadi. 
ness. It gripped it now, as I sat there under 
the night-light and heard the number, which 
| I gave, repeated after me by a tired girl at the 
| central office. 
| But I was speaking again, myself. “]; 
this the—house of Mr. Samuel Wright?” I was 
asking. 
| “Yes, this is Mr. Wright’s house,” came the 
level information. 
I paused. ‘Who is this?” I appealed then, 
“This is Miss Barrow, the nurse at the 
house,” came the low but crystal-clear 
reply. 




















YEs. I understood. Miss Barrow had 

told me all the facts. I hung up the 
receiver, and went back to Mr. Samuel Wright, 
| from Deerfield, like a woman walking in a 
| dream. 

The night-nurse leaned over the bed. But 
she stood up straight and came to meet me. 
Were the eyes of the night-nurse damp, or was 
that my own unchecked imagination? 

“T’ve just told him that I’m going to ask 
the doctor to come in,” she said. ‘We can’t 
stand this, and I don’t know any reason why 
we should. There’s nothing now—to keep 
him here.” 
| I said something to her. I said it in a voice 
| that no one but the night-nurse heard. 

She looked at me for a full minute, I think, 
| without any answer at all. 

“Ves. He’d better go home,” she said then, 
and went out to call the doctor. 

The patient whom I had brought in just 
after midnight was dismissed from the County 
Hospital. The sun had just crept up to the 
horizon and tossed a little color into the eastem 
sky, when the taxi-cab driver slammed his 
door upon us, shuffled up to his seat, and 
drove out through the gates and down the 
valley to the south. - 

Poor young Sam Wright! From_ that 
moment until we reached the meadow road, 
| below Cheapside, he offered not one word of 
| any kind. With the same set, white face of 
the earlier morning he lay back on his cushion 
now, the occasional quivering of his eyelids 
the only movement of any kind about him. 
| I tried to talk a little, myself, but it was not 

successful. An unceasing question was going 
| round too steadily, too mercilessly, in my 

brain—for successful conversation. 

“Are you going to tell him—what you 
know?” it asked me. “Are you going to tell 
him—what you know? What Miss Barrow 
told you? What you know? What Miss 
Barrow told you? What you know? Whal 
Miss Barrow told vou?” 

No, I wasn’t going to tell him. . . . No 
I wasn’t—going to. . . . We would be 
there in fifteen—twenty minutes, at the most 
and—Miss Barrow could tell him—hersell 

Miss Barrow could tell him—herself! 

I let down my window. The June day was 
creeping down the hillsides with hushed feet 
We had left the old covered, wooden bridge at 
Cheapside behind us, and we were out upon 
the meadows—speeding on. Was J going 
lell him—what I knew? 

| Why, yes, I thought—on the whole—I 

| would. This would be a very good place to 
tell him, after all. I put a hand upon his 
knee. 

: es a ; He started, like a man with shell shock. 

SATs d wot “I’m sorry,” I apologized. “I didn’t mean 


to frighten you.” 
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“The Warrington’’—a chamber suite in the Georgian 
manner; built of selected Walnut, enriched with zebra 
wood, maple burl, and hand-painted floral ornamentation 


Your Most Intimate Room 


Rich beauty, intimate refinements—the charm of 
unexpected conveniences built into each piece— 
these assure to you and your guests the utmost in 
restful comfort when your bedroom furniture 
bears the Shopmark of Berkey & Gay. For into the 
making of Berkey & Gay Furniture go thoughtful 
care and discriminating judgment—those inherent 
prerequisites of the perfectly appointed bedroom 
so gratefully appreciated by you and your guests. 
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This Shop Mark 


is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cus- 
tomer's protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 
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BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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The Dark Gate 


He seemed to be trying to find some excuse 
for himself. “FS. kill it!’ he blurted out, 
like some one presenting a defense. - 

I shot a glance through my open window. 
It steadied me immensely. “Is it a relief to 
you to talk like that?” I asked him. “Look, 
please! Across those meadows! And you 
won't say anything like that again.” 

His eyes dully followed mine. Down there, 
in the grass to our right, the buttercups were 
stirring and unfolding. A meadow lark lifted 
its wings and flew low and straight from east 
to west. There was a forget-me-not brook, 
its little blue stars looking up and twinkling 
at the rising sun. And beyond it all were the 
cornfields. Acre upon acre of little green flags 
reaching up to greet the day. 

“The perfectly new-born day—”’ I reflected. 
“Birth. . It still goes on. 7 

But we had turned into the old street. 
And the elms were above us, shutting us in 
with all their secrets. 

“We’re almost home!” I said. 

Young Samuel Wright, beside me, stiffened 
up like something about to break with tension. 

Yes, we were almost home. The land- 
marks were all there. Above the trunk of the 
fallen tree the lanterns still burned, with a 
faded yellow light, like tired eyes that had 
been watching ever since we had left them the 
night before. The night before? .. . It 
was years and years ago that we had left 


them, with the moon sailing above our heads | 


to guide us on, and the night whispers dropping 
down from the elms—years and years ago— 

There was Miss Stoner’s house again. A 
pinkish light struck across its long gray front, 
making it look young instead of old; young 
and innocent and perhaps afraid. Its little 
rectangular windows peeped shyly at the square 
white house across the way, and the square 
white house looked back again, just as it had 
done the day before. Looked back and gave 
no sign of any kind. 

We stopped. 


AD young Samuel Wright lost all his 

power to move? Was he a stone image at 

my side? No, the taxi-cab driver was fumbling 

at the door, and young Samuel was crouching 
there, beside me, all ready to spring out. 

It was Miss Barrow who came down to let 
usin. Had she expected us so early? I think 
she had. She had talked with me before, that 
day, you know. We followed her into the big 
south room that looked out upon the street. 

Oncc more I had an impression that I was 
walking ina dream. I looked at the poor man 
beside me. He was walking in a nightmare, 
nothing more or less. He followed like a 
victim who had no choice at all, followed 
without word or sign of any kind, until Miss 
Barrow turned round and looked at him. I 
can see her face, with the sorry understanding 
on it, as clearly now as I could on that early, 
hushed June morning. 

“I wish I had better news for you, Mr. 
Wright,” she began, with slow care. “But 
your—friend has told you just what happened. 
I wish—” : 

“No, I didn’t tell him,” I said quietly. “You 
tell him, please, Miss Barrow.” 

“No, she didn’t tell me!” broke in poor 
Samuel Wright with desolate, dreadful sounds. 
“S-she didn’t tell me—but I know! She’s 
dead—I know that—and I wasn’t here!” He 
caught at the back of a Windsor chair. “Wasn’t 
there anything—you could do?” he appealed 
with a heart-broken simplicity. ‘“To—to— 
save her? She was—s-so little and young— 
to go off alone—like that! She wasn’t—r- 
ready for it! It—it doesn’t—seem right!” 

He drew the back of his bony wrist across 
hiseyes. And like a dream that would not let 
me go, I seemed to hear again the voice of the 
nurse at the County Hospital, when she told 
me of the old, old man who was ready to die. 

. “He seems to understand,” she was 
Saying again. “And he’s ready to go.” 


But Sam Wright’s wrist was damp. His 


chanted des ee 
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And no false filler. 
they launder so beautifully and 


Look for 
this label 


So Fresh and Soft, 
and Snowy-White! 


Your love of nice things finds 
gratification in the clean 
beauty of Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Spread them 
upon the bed—see how snow- 
white they are. Smooth them 
out—feel how soft their fabric. 


Through repeated laun- 
derings they retain their 
beauty and softness. Wash- 
ing seems only to add to 
their firm feel and substan- 
tial weight. They iron easily, 
smoothly, and evenly. For 
they are torn from the fabric 
—not cut. 


And they last so long, that 
they cost less in the end! 


Made by mills that have 
been manufacturing high 
grade sheeting since 1848. 


Buy them either plain 
hemmed or hemstitched at 
most reliable white goods 
counters. By all means, look 


for the label. 


If you prefer to make your 
own sheets and pillow cases, 
you can secure Utica Sheet- 
ing bleached or unbleached. 

“Mohawk” Sheets, Pillow Cases 
and Sheeting are of similar qual- 
ity but not quite so heavy—hence 
lower priced. 

Send for helpful booklet on 


proper making of beds 
and care and use of sheets. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, Columbia Street, Utica, N.Y. 





SQUARE INCH! 
That's why 


wear so long. 
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Send 25 cents 


for this set of three pretty 
doilies with embroidere 

edges, and made of Utica 
ready for trimming. Sizes, 
when trimmed: Center 


piece, 19 in. long; end 
pieces, 9 in. across. 


Siheets andl 
Pillow Cases 





In using advertisements see page 6 






Sheeting. In one piece, ° 





The Dark Gate 


little, young wife! She didn’t understand! 

No, no! Face the Great Eternity with no one 

by to give her any help at all? No! Shp 

wasn’t ready for it! It wasn’t—right. . , . 

I looked at Miss Barrow in slow torture. 
Was she never going to speak? Oh, yes, Miss 
Barrow was speaking. 

“You have misunderstood—you have mis. 
understood—” she was saying in a low, rapid 
voice. ‘Your wife—look at me, Mr. Wright! 
Your wife—did not die! She—please listen 
to me! It was a long case, rather a longer 
case than usual, perhaps—but it was never 

| severe, and I was never worried. Her brother 
was, and the doctor wouldn’t believe it. Oh, 
she surprised everybody, there’s no question 
about that. But she came through beautifully, 
and—she’s waiting upstairs to see you now.” 

She will never forget how he looked, as she 
finished. I’m sure of that, and neither shal] 
I. I heard his breath catch, and then he went 
across the old south room in just two quivering 
leaps. He might have a bruised body and a 
broken collar-bone, but never mind about 
that! He looked like a man who had con- 

| quered earth and heaven, and he flourished a 
| great flag of triumph high above his head. 

He reached out for the door and stopped. 
The face that we shall never forget was 
turned our way again. 

“‘What’s the baby?” he shouted softly. “A 
| boy? Is the baby a boy?” 

Miss Barrow’s voice went evenly on. “That 
was what I meant when you first came in,” 
she said. ‘That was what I meant when | 
said I wished I had better news. The baby 
was such a little, little thing! It—it lived 
only an hour, Mr. Wright. It weighed only 
five pounds in its blanket—you know . . .” 
Her voice dropped to a whisper. “It was a 
lovely baby—” she said, ‘and we did every- 
thing we could—” 

Miss Barrow stopped. Her eyes rose 
bravely to meet. those of the man across the 
room. 

“Tt doesn’t seem—quite right, I know” 
GnsnCom | she confessed gently. “I wondered just now— 
when you said your wife was too little and 
young to die—how I could tell you. The 
baby certainly seemed—too little and young— 
to die. And we tried very hard—to save 
it—” 

Miss Barrow stopped again. She drew a 
straight finger levelly across her eyes. 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” she comforted 
faintly. “And you still have your wife— 
Mr. Wright. Only the baby—had to go.” 

He stood there, staring at her. His hand 
rose slowly and gripped the door-knob. 

“You’d better—go up now—upstairs. We're 
very thankful—that you’ve come back.” 

But he still stood there, his hand upon the 
door-knob. 








| ehdiein Seal 
with Cheese and Tomato Sauce By ee i 


‘To the busy housewife, a can of Heinz Cooked | || so tong the road to Yesterday, 
. ria a || So long the years that stretch between, 
Spaghetti is the blessed assurance of a delicious, | || Not even Love can point the way 


That leads to days that once have been! 


| 
P : > '| Not even Love can guide old feet 
wholesome meal, perfectly seasoned and cooked po ed a eg 


To fill its arms with blossoms sweet 


—ready to heat and serve in just no time at all. | | rere ee pe breeecs strayed. | 
The dry spaghetti itself is made by Heinz. So | Ah, Love! white blossom-time is fled, 


The golden summer, too, is past 


is the Tomato Sauce. The cheese is a special Heinz | || Where purple asters raise their heads; 
a 4 4 | | We stand in Life’s dim fall, at last. 
selection. And the cooking, in the Heinz spotless | } 4 ja4 and tass upon the preen— 
: : . : aos % The high voice of a child at play— 
kitchens, is in accordance with the recipe of a | | soiong the years that reach between! 
| So long the road to Yesterday! 


famous Italian chef. I Pie ener peat ntle 
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Buying Home Furnishings 
The Right Way 


(Continued from page 43) 


not imply a full pocketbook. Simple furnish- 
ings intelligently purchased will give a far 
more artistic result than the most expensive 
furnishings chosen at random. No one can 
afford to buy in a haphazard manner, for no 
matter how beautiful an article may be itself, 
when purchased in this detached way there is 
only one chance in a hundred that it will 
harmonize with its surroundings in color and 
line, or that it will help to give unity and per- 
sonality to the room. Color and line—these 
are the elements which should play a very im- 
rtant role in the selection of everything 
that goes into the home. Where there is a 
medley of color in the decorative fabrics and 
discord in the lines of the various pieces of 
funiture, there can never be harmony and 
repose in @ room. : ; 

If you really wish an attractive home, begin 
by reading at least three good books on furni- 
ture before you attempt to buy. When you 
have done this, you will not only be eager to 
read more, but will also have decided pretty 
definitely upon a working basis for buying 
your own furniture. You may prefer Empire 
and Colonial; the Georgian styles; or possibly 
an earlier English period, Jacobean combined 
with Spanish; or Queen Anne, with a bit of 
lacquer for spice. But no longer will you be 
content to buy each piece for itself alone. You 
will also realize more than ever that cheap 
furniture poorly constructed is expensive fur- 
niture; better one honest walnut or mahogany 
reproduction than two birch mongrels. 

One of the foremost reasons for the lack of 
unity and repose in too many homes is the want 
of systematic selecting of furnishings. Never 
buy your furnishings separately; that is, don’t 
choose an exquisite Venetian chair just because 
it is “darling,” entirely overlooking the fact 
that your living-room is Colonial in feeling 
and your library Jacobean. 


Plan Your Buying 

Nothing is so fatal to the harmony of a room, 
or so surely produces a jumbled effect, as the 
desultory buying of furniture. A rocker and 
a table bought when Mission was the rage, a 
Queen Anne desk the following year, a Colonial 
sofa today, and a Jacobean armchair tomor- 
row. Imagine the hodge-podge! And this is 
no exaggeration, for four out of five rooms are 
furnished in this erratic way. We give more 
thought to the harmonious combination of a 
hat and gown which we are to wear a couple 
of seasons than to the chair and table which 
must bear us daily company for years to come. 
Could an architect successfully build a house 
room by room, without first having drawn up 
a plan of the whole? And yet we proceed to 
buy hundreds of dollars’ worth of furniture 
without ever having thought out a definite 
picture of the room or house in its entirety. 
Though it is easier in some ways to attain good 
results if most of the furnishings can be bought 
within a reasonably short period of time, 
nevertheless there are certain advantages in 
prolonging the process. But neither way will 
be satisfactory in the end unless a definite 
line of procedure is followed. 

If you are looking for draperies, don’t 
select a damask or velour simply because you 
are carried away with their rich texture, or a 
cretonne because of its fascinating design and 
delightful coloring. Do not look at them for 
their beauty alone, but also be sure that they 
harmonize with the other fabrics in the room. 
If you are buying a lamp, be not blinded by 
the radiance of a pagoda shade, but choose 
for the lovely color note a lamp ought to be. 

No matter what the article may be, so far 
as possible buy it definitely for some one room; 
visualize it there, keeping in mind the color 
scheme, purpose, exposure, light, and size of 
that room; and ask yourself whether it will 


armonize with the rugs, furniture, wall, and 
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shiny nose 
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Discovered—a new principle! Shine and oiliness 
stopped for hours at the touch of a dainty cream 


Something to keep your nose from get- 
ting shiny — 

Something to rid you of that un- 
sightly oiliness on chin, forehead, etc.— 

Something Jasting, to save you the 
embarrassment of repeated dabbing 
and fussing! 

How often have you wished for 
this magic “Something”! 

And now at last you have it—ina 
new cream that does not just cover up 
shine, but helps to correct the con- 
ditions that cause it. A cream that 
gives you a delightfully soft, smooth 
finish that lasts for hours. A cream 
that holds your powder as never be- 
fore, giving you double protection 
against shine and oiliness! 

Increasing benefits—reduces 

enlarged pores 
Vauv is based on an entirely new prin- 
ciple; made from a secret new formula, 
perfected only after a year of labora- 
tory research. It absorbs excess oil, it 
reduces enlarged pores! These are thz 
conditions that commonly cause shine. 







Send for sample! 


Vauv is on sale at all drug and de- 

partment stores, price 50c for gener- 

ous tube. Or, fill out coupon below 

and send it to us with toc for sample 
tube that will last a week 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan) 


350 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE VAUV CO. Name 
(for Jane Morgan) 
350 Blair Ave. Street (or P. O. Box 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


City 
Please send me at once sam- 
ple week’s-size tube of Vauv. 
i am enclosing 10c. 


— ee 


Your dealer’s name and address 


Vauv does not clog the pores in the 
least, but helps to cleanse them; for all 
the impurities absorbed by the cream 
are carried away when it is washed 
off. For this reason, as you continue 
to use Vauv regularly every day, you 
will be troubled less and less with 
blackheads and other blemishes! 


Vauv is absolutely harmless. Hun- 
dreds of women are writing to praise 
its many benefits. They like it because 
it protects from sun, wind, dust; be- 
cause it dulls over freckles, tan and 
sunburn; because it can be used to 
whiten neck and arms. 


Men praise Vauv, too 

Men find in Vauv the same relief from 
shineand oiliness, the same delightfully 
soft, smooth finish. And in addition, 
they findit an ideal after-shaving cream 
that closes the pores, tones up the skin 
and gives them a refreshing feeling of 
cleanness that lasts! 


At drug stores and toilet 
counters 


Keeps the shine off y 
and the powder on! 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 
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AFFLE-MAKING is an art that 

requires the best tools! A Griswold 
Waffle Iron bakes the kind of waffles 
that can only be described as “perfect” 
—an even, golden-brown . . . crack- 
lingly crisp, yet so tender they melt like 
cream in your mouth. Handles that are 
always cool and pans that turn in ball- 
bearing sockets, without lifting, make 
Griswold Waffle Irons a joy to use. 
Either cast iron or cast aluminum pans. 
See one in any good house-furnishing 
department or hardware store. Or write 
us for names of dealers who can show 
you a complete line of Griswold cooking 
utensils. 

THE GRISWOLD MEFG. CO. 
Dept. J-1 Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 

Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 


Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
5) L 7‘ 5 us, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers. 
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| Buying Home Furnishings 
| The Right Way 


| draperies. If you are in doubt, wait. Haste 
is one of the signposts on the road of wastefyl 
buying. 

As a rule merchants are willing to send 
articles on approval, but where this is not 
| possible, always take with you to the shops 
| good-sized samples of what you already have. 
| be it wall-paper, drapery, upholstery, or car. 

pet, try them out with whatever you are 

| buying, and harmony is very certain to result, 
In any case, beware of matching by a poor 
or artificial light. 

It is unwise to make a final decision in the 
shops on draperies or wall-paper, more espe- 
cially the latter. Have the material sent to 
the house and hang the drapery as nearly as 
possible as intended to be used, so that you 
may see how it looks in the daytime with the 
light showing through, and at night with the 
light upon it. If, however, your decision must 
be made in the shop, have the salesman pin 
up the goods at a window. Satisfy yourself 
that the color either makes or fits into the 
decorative scheme; that the tone is good, 
neither too light nor too dark for the floor and 
wall coverings. Consider well whether the 
velour or damask which you so admire will 
be too elegant for the room, and whether linen 
or cretonne would not be more in keeping 
with the texture of the other fabrics already 
used. 





Selecting the Background 

In the case of wall-paper the most satis- 
factory way is to select in the shop several 
possible alternatives and have a roll of each 
|sent to the house. Then, with the aid of 
| thumb tacks, fasten a strip of paper to the 
wall. Try it out in different parts of the room 
and against the woodwork, by daylight and 
by artificial light, as some colors which are 
good by day tend to look “muddy”’ or dead 
at night. Some grays look bluer, and buff 
may become over-ruddy. Keep in mind that 
the reflection from wall to wall intensifies and 
deepens most colors. Thus, a paper which 
in the sample looks cream color may become 
a pale yellow when placed on the wall. 

If yours is the big but joyful problem of 
| buying complete new furnishings for the home, 

first settle upon a decorative scheme of color. 

After this you will find that there is a certain 
|order of buying which will be of great help 
|in working out your plans. As it is generally 
more difficult to match rugs and draperies 
to the walls than vice versa, make only a 
tentative selection of the wall covering and 
then take up the matter of floor coverings, 
draperies, and upholstery. When these are 
all assembled, it is easy to vary the wall 
color slightly if necessary. Often a drapery 
which is in perfect accord with rugs and up- 
holstery may be a little off color when hung 
against the sample of paper. The dilemma 
is best met by choosing another paper, or by 
having the walls tinted. 

Pictures, pottery, lamps, and other acces- 
sories continually tempt us, as they so often 
appear in the light of bargains. Don’t buy 
a vase just because it is lovely in color and line 
or reasonable in price, only to find, when you 
bring it into your room, that it is a discordant 
note. It is this sort of buying which clutters 
up many rooms. Before you make up your 
mind to buy that vase, question whether it Is 
the particular hue of blue, green, or mulberry 
which predominates in the room, or whether 
it would give just the needed note of contrast. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of nonde- 
script assortment of furnishings in the average 
home is hurried buying. Hurried buying 
| usually means that we buy too much and buy 
| the mediocre. If we would only give greater 
| thought to our purchasing, we should buy 
less and buy better, we would enjoy living 
with our possessions, and they would be treas- 
ured by our descendants. Remember that, as 
a tule, he who buys slowly buys well. 
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Put Macaroni On Your 
Table 


(Continued from page 71) 


rcent in some of the egg noodle samples. 
Therefore, the housewife must not overlook 
this wealth of carbohydrate and protein con- 
tent in macaroni in planning her daily meals. 
It is also an interesting fact that in purchasing 
macaroni the housewife gets excellent returns 
for the money expended. One pound of maca- 
roni as purchased represents for the major part 
carbohydrate, protein, and fat with only 13.5 
percent of moisture at most. The housewife 
pays for very little moisture, and can add it 
herself during the cooking period, as the 
following test proves: One pound of uncooked 
macaroni weighs 314 pounds after cooking. 

One reason why macaroni products have not 
been more universally served is undoubtedly 
due to improper cooking. Well-cooked maca- 
roni should be tender all the way through, de- 
void of any raw starch taste, and must hold its 
shape, each piece remaining separate from the 
others. A soft, pasty mass is most unpalatable, 
and much of the goodness has cooked out into 
the water. Macaroni, being a starchy food, re- 
quires plenty of boiling water to swell and cook 
the starch grains. Two quarts of water should 
be used for each cupful of macaroni. Maca- 
roni also requires plenty of salt. Two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt should be added to each quart of 
water just before the macaroni is added. The 
macaroni and spaghetti in long sticks may be 
broken into uniform pieces or cooked in the 
long form as desired. If the long pieces are 
used, hold the bunch in one hand with the ends 
in the boiling water. They will soon soften so 
that the macaroni may easily be coiled into the 


water. We do not suggest this method of cook- | 
ing unless one has learned the art of coiling the | 


spaghetti about the fork—an art almost as 
difficult to master as the use of chopsticks. The 
salted water must be boiling vigorously when 


the macaroni is added, and must be kept boil- | 


ing during the entire cooking process. No cold 
water should be added to the macaroni. It 
should then be cooked until tender. 


Do Not Cook It Too Long 


The Department of Cookery believes that no | 


general time period for cooking macaroni and 


like products can be given, the time period de- | 


pending so much upon the kind of macaroni 
the housewife is using. This was clearly illus- | 
trated in a series of tests carried on in the De- 
partment of Cookery kitchen. Various brands 
of package American-made spaghetti, bulk | 
American-made spaghetti, and bulk Italian- 
made spaghetti were selected, the size being as | 
nearly identical as possible. Equal quantities 
of each kind of spaghetti were cooked in vessels 
of the same shape and capacity, using the 
same quantity of water and salt and the same 
amount of heat under the vessel. Samples were 
taken from each vessel at the end of ten- and 
fifteen-minute -cooking periods, as well as at the 
end of every two minutes from then on until 
thirty minutes after the cooking was started. 
It was found that the various brands of spa- 
ghetti reached the perfectly cooked state at the 
end of different time periods—one spaghetti 
being tender at the end of ten minutes, while 
others required even twenty-five to thirty min- 
utes of cooking to develop the flavor and be- 
come tender. It was particularly noticeable 
that immediately after the spaghetti reached 
Its cooked state it began rapidly to lose. its 
flavor as well as its shape, thus emphasizing the 
necessity of cooking macaroni products only to 
the tender stage and no longer. 

Perhaps you wonder why there should be 
such a variance in the necessary time periods 
tor cooking spaghetti until tender. The thick- 
hess of the walls of the spaghetti tubes affects 
the cooking period. The thinner the wall, the 
more readily the water penetrates to each par- 
ticle of starch. Then, too, the quality of the 








semolina used by the manufacturer, as well as | 
the percentage of semolina found in the maca- | 
toni products, greatly affects the cooking time | 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY HOME 


UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS. FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


No more tedious 
scouring or 
polishing 
[_IGHTEN your kitchen 

burden. Thousands of 
women the country over 
are using 
Steel Cutlery 


Simply wash with soap and 


water. It isso 


Easy to Keep Clean 


It comes from the dish pan as 


clean and as bright as upon the 
day on which it was purchased. 


Cannot Stain 


Guaranteed not to rust, stain 
or tarnish in household use. 
Maintains its bright new ap- 
pearance even after years of 
constant service. 


Sharp and Durable 


Blades maintain a keen edge. 
Made to wear through years of 
hard usage in a busy household. 


Look for this Trade Mark on every blade 
STAINLESS 


{UNIVERSAL} 


RESISTAIN STEEL 
It is Your Guarantee of Quality 


Priced Moderately 
Knives for Table and Kitchen 
25c and upward. 


Some of the man 
UNIVERSAL Household Helps 


Sold by all Good Dealers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
“Master Cutlers for over Half a Century” 
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‘How to prevent 
sum infections 


HYSICIANS and dentists have 

been unable to determine the 

fundamental reason for the 
enormous increase in gum infections. 
It is apparent, however, that moderi 
methods of living, particularly in re- 
gard to food, diet, exercise, etc., lead 
to a general weakening of the gum 
tissues. They become soft and “flabby” 
so that they cannot offer a proper re- 
sistance to germ attack. 


Gum infections are fast becoming the 
most serious dental problem of the 
day. Your dentist will tell you that 
three out of five men or women who 
have reached the age of thirty show 


signs of this unfortunate condition. 


Tenderness and bleeding of gums are 
the first indication of trouble to come 
and if proper corrective measures ate 
not taken infection sets in and the 

ums slowly recede until the teeth 
ee and eventually fall out. 


To guard against this, two 
things are necessary. First: 
Regular dental inspection, and 
treatment if necessary, at least 
twice a year. Second: System- 


In bottles 
50c and one dollar 
all druggists 
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atic cleaning of teeth and gums and the de- 
struction of the bacteria which cause the in- 
fection. The latter requires a powerful germ- 
icide. Mildly antiseptic mouth washes won’t 
begin to do it. An ideal antiseptic for this 
purpose is Zonite. Although non-poisonous, 
non-caustic and perfectly safe to use, it has 
greater germ-killing power than pure carbolic 
acid. Laboratory tests show that Zonite, 
diluted 1:50, kills the infectious bacteria of 
the mouth in thirty seconds. 


Zonite is not only an effective germ-destroy- 
ing agent in the mouth; it also possesses 
other properties of the utmost importance 
in combating gum infections. Because of its 
unique chemical composition it has the prop- 
erty of stimulating the tissues of the mouth, 
—— the gums firm and tightening the 
teeth. 


Zonite, therefore, not only kills the germs 
that cause many gum infections but is also a 
decided help in correcting harm already done 
and keeping the tissues in condition to resist 
further attacks. 


Zonite, when used as a mouth wash (tea- 
spoonful to quarter glass of water), also 
destroys the germs which are responsible for 
colds, sore throat and the more serious res- 
piratory diseases and instantly removes all 
breath odors arising from conditions of the 
mouth. 


Ask your dentist about Zonite, the new 
form of antiseptic discovered during the 


World War. 
Me 


Although germicidally 
stronger than carbolic 
acid, Zonite is absolutely 
non-poisonous, non-caus- 
tic and non-irritating. ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Please send me free copy of 
the Zonite Handbook on the 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home, 
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period necessary to produce a tender product, 
Also, the method of drying as carried on by 
individual manufacturers undoubtedly reacts 
upon the texture and flavor of the macaroni, 
In our tests we noted that spaghetti made en- 
tirely of semolina required much longer cook- 
ing than spaghetti made from a blend cf scmo- 
lina and farina. For example, spaghetti mide 
from a blend of semolina and farina required 
only ten minutes’ cooking to develop a perfectly 
tender, flavorsome product. Spaghetti made 
entirely of semolina required from twenty to 
thirty minutes cooking to produce a perfectly 
tender, flavorsome product. 

Our testers further agreed that the spaghetti 
requiring ten minutes cooking developed a 
flavor very much its own. The spaghettis re- 
quiring the longer cooking time periods had 
| also developed distinctive flavors quite different 
| from that of the spaghetti cooked for a shorter 
period of time. Some of our testers favored the 

flavor of the longer cooked spaghetti, while 

others voted for the flavor of the shorter cooked 

spaghetti. This decided preference as to flavor 

proved to the Department of Cookery that in- 

dividual taste alone should decide which type 
| of spaghetti the housewife should select. It 
was also interesting to note that the tubular 
| spaghetti required much less cooking than the 
other forms of spaghetti. 


If You Intend to Bake It 

If you are planning to serve your m:caroni 
with a sauce or ina salad, it should be thorough- 
ly cooked in the boiling water. If it is to be 
baked in combination with another food, it 
should not be cooked until tender in the boiling 
water—rather to the “just underdone”’ stage. 

As soon as the macaroni product is cooked 
| until tender in the boiling water, it should Le 
| drained in a colander to prevent further cook- 
| ing from standing in the boiling watcr. This 
| water may be used for soups and gravics. Now 

run cold water through the macaroni to wash 
| off any loose starch and to render each piece cf 
| macaroni firm and separate. After this step the 
| macaroni is ready for combination in miry 
| dishes. 

Macaroni, though very nutritious in itsclf, is 
somewhat of a bland food which should be 
ccmbined with foods having a decided flavor. 
The texture of macaroni, being som:2what 
smooth, combines mest satisfactorily with 
foods of a somewhat crisp texture. Being also 
a rather concentrated carbohydrate food and 
| having a fair amount of protein, micaroni 
| should be ccmbined with foods rich in ccllular 
| structure. Potatoes and rice, being also rich in 
| carbohydrates, should not be served at the same 
| meal with macaroni. 3 

We can not close this article without giving 
our readers the benefit of some new macaroni 
dishes which will lend zest and color to the 
housewife’s luncheon or supper. The _ first 
| essential, of course, in preparing these dishes 
| is properly to cook the macaroni as described 
above. Many sauces may be prepared for 
macaroni, and the housewife need not be afraid 
| of lack of variety. Macaroni combines s0 
| readily with the majority of foods that the 
small amount of meat or vegetable left over 
| from a previous meal need never go to waste. 
For Neopolitan Spaghetti cook one cupful 
| of spaghetti by the directions given prev iously. 
| After it has been drained and had the cold 
| water run through it, mix it lightly and heat 

with a sauce prepared by the following method: 

Cut four slices of bacon into small pieces and 

fry to a golden brown in a heavy skillet, or heat 

two tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil. Sauté 
in this fatonesmall onion finely chopped and two 
tablespoonfuls of minced green pepper. When 
this is slightly brown, add a fourth of a pound 
of mushrooms which have been peeled and cut 
into moderately sized pieces; sauté for five 
minutes. Then add two tablespoonfuls ot 
flour and one-fourth teaspoonful each ! salt 


: bie ; dae Ber: 
end paprika. Stir until well blended and add 
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In quality, Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware satisfies the 
wealthiest. In cost it satis- 
fies the owner of the simplest 
cottage. 

That is a rare tribute to Koh- 
ler Ware. It is a fortunate 
thing for the family of aver- 
age means. There are not 
many lines in which the best 
is within the reach of all. 

A visit to your plumber will 
prove to you that a Kohler 
built-in bath — the beautiful 
tub pictured above — can be 
yours for a very reasonable 
investment, with magnificent 
returns in comfort, conven- 
ience, and pride. 


Other Kohler fixtures for 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN 





bathrooms, kitchens, and 
laundries offer the same ad- 
vantages of moderate cost 
and the finest quality that can 
be made. 


That quality has a mark 
which you should know—the 
name ‘‘Kohler,” unobtrusively 
fused into the durable, snowy 
enamel for which Kohler 
Ware has been famous for 
the better part of half a cen- 
tury. 

Look for that mark whenever 
vou look at plumbing fixtures. 
Why not have Kohler quality 
when the same money will buy 
it? . We have an interest- 
ingbooklet about KohlerWare. 
May we send you a copy? 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Beauty, quality—not costliness 
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e 
We were talking 
about you the other day eee ee 


Marge and Jane were chatting 
over the tea cups. 

“Really, I envy you, Marge,” 
Jane said. “We were talking 
about you the other day. All the 
girls agree that you are the best 
housekeeper in our whole crowd.” 


“Oh! don’t be silly, Jane, you 
know I’m not. The only thing is, 
I have to do my own housework, 
so naturally I spend a little more 
time studying how to get the best 
results in the shortest time.” 


“T know, Marge, but all of us 
have vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machines, and all those labor 
saving devices just like you do. 
But somehow, your house always 
seems so immaculate. 


“Take your floors, for instance; 
in our house the floors are one of 
my greatest problems. There are 
places that look as if the whole 
American Army had marched over 
them with hob-nailed shoes. 


“T had poor Bob down on the 
floor the other evening going over 
those places around the door- 
ways, but he couldn’t make them 
look much better, poor boy, so we 
decided all the downstairs rooms 
would have to be sandpapered 
and refinished. It’s going to cost 
at least a hundred dollars! 


“Now tell me, Marge, how do 
you avoid such expenses and still 
keep your floors so clean and new 
looking—do you and Tom go 
around in your stocking feet all 
the time?” 


OHNSONS LIQUID WAX 


pond $ 


“ ’ . 
Jane, you’re the funniest per- 

son I ever knew—of course not, 

foolish! We wax our floors.” 


It is easy to have perfect floors 
now that you can get Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. Just apply the 
liquid lightly and then go over 
with a Johnson’s weighted pol- 
ishing brush. The weighted brush 
does all the work for you. 


A complete outfit consisting of 
the weighted polishing brush, a 
waxing attachment, one pint of 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a pint 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax costs 
only $3.50, and it’s so simple. 

Any dealer dis- 
playing this sign 
can supply you with 
this outfit or we will 
be glad to fill your 
order direct. 

A 28-page illus- 
trated booklet,““The 
Proper Treatment 
of Floors, Wood- 
work and Furni- 
ture’ together with a generous 
sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
will gladly be sent you free. 

The booklet is full of helpful 
hints that will show you exactly 
how to make your home more 
cheerful and inviting and make 
your present housework easier. 


See how the free sample re- 
stores life and luster to your most 
troublesome floor. 


Use the coupon below. Send 


it now! 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 10, RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me FREE a generous sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and your 
Authoritative Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 


My Dealer is 


My Name 
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one cupful of tomato purée. When it is slightly 
thickened, mix it lightly with the spaghetti, 
Macaroni may be made into a most delicious 
salad. To prepare macaroni salad, mince half 
of a medium-sized onion and one green pepper 
cut one cucumber medium fine, and dice one. 
half cupful of celery. Combine these lightly 
with two cupfuls of cooked and chilled maca- 
roni. Season one-half cupful of mayonnaise 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire Sauce. Mix this lightly 
|into the salad, taking care not to break the 
|macaroni. Serve the salad on crisp lettuce 


in French Dressing or sprinkled with salt and 
pepper. 


Try These New Recipes 

Chicken Spaghetti is an excellent hearty dish, 
Cook one-half pound of spaghetti as previously 
directed, until it is almost tender. Dice two 
} and one-half cupfuls of cooked chicken. Heat 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil, 
Chicken fat may be used if the chicken was 
roasted. Mince one clove of garlic, one small 
onion, and one-half of a green pepper. Sauté 
these with one bay leaf in the fat until a golden 
brown. Remove the bay leaf and add one 
pound of mushrooms which have been peeled 
and cut small. Sauté for eight minutcs. Then 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
| of salt, and a dash of cayenne pepper. Stir 
until well blended, then add two cupfuls of 
tomato purée and one tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire Sauce, and cook until the mixture 
| is slightly thickened. Combine the macaroni, 
chicken, and sauce, turn into a greased casse- 
role, and bake at 500° F. for twelve minutes. 
| Savory Macaroni is another tasty dish. 
Sauté one teaspoonful of minced onion in four 
| tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil until it is 
a golden brown. Add three tablespoonfuls cf 
flour and one teaspoonful cf salt and stir until 








| well blended. Then add one and one-half cup- 


fuls of tomato purée, one bouillon cube, three 
tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper, one 
tablespoonful each of chopped parsley and pi- 
miento, and one-half cupful of chopped celery. 
Cook together for five minutes. In the mean- 
time cook three-fourths cupful of elbow maca- 
roni as previously directed, until partially 
tender. Drain and run cold water through it. 
Combine the macaroni and sauce and turn into 
a greased casserole. Bake for forty-five min- 
utes in a 375° F. oven. 


Caroline Goes To China 


| (Continued from page 49) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
| paste the whole sheet on another sheet of paper 
and put under a weight to dry before cutting 
out. Cut the two slits marked A and B on the 
lower edge of the doll. From the back of the 
doll insert one end of the rubber band in slit A 
| and the other in slit B, putting a bow through 
leach loop to keep it from pulling out. Put 
your first two fingers through the rubber band 
lat the back of the doll, and they will make 
| cunning little legs for Caroline to dance about 
with. 

Note: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
the same length, roll one end of the paper 
| shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
| line according to the size of your fingers. When 
| you want to use the legs and base that you have 
|cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
|and insert the tabs A and B in the corre- 
sponding slits from the back of the doll. Cut 
| the slits marked by dotted lines near the end 
of the base. Bend the hooked end back and 
around so that you can insert the hook into 
the slot, and Caroline will stand by herself. 
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warmth in a room hard to heat— chase electrical appliances. 





% WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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so finely made ~ 
the Low Cost 
COMES AS A yllIprise 


EOPLE WHO HAVE WANTED A BABY GRAND, but hesi- 
tated on account of the cost, have learned with 
delight that so fine an instrument as the Brambach 
could be had at so modest a price. And they have 
been no less surprised to know that the Brambach 
Baby Grand requires no more space than an upright. 


You should know more about the Brambach’s tonal 


and physical beauty, developed during 101 years 
of good piano making—more about the ease with 


which it will fit into your home. 


Simply mail the coupon for de luxe brochure and 
a paper pattern showing the Brambach’s exact size, 
and the name of the nearest music merchant who 
sells the Brambach. 


Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
643 W. 49th St., New York City 
Please send me paper pat- 
—. tern showing size of the 
i \ Brambach Baby Grand. 


Sold by leading 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 








The Search for “‘Three 
Birds’’ 


(Continued from page 37) 


| the work of transplanting wild flowers. They 
| grew in such profusion and were so ruthlessly 
| plowed over and spaded up in those days, that 





| while I took them first because garden things 
| would not grow under the Bartlett pear tree 

speedily I began to see that cultivation was 

going to wipe out the rarest and the mogt 

exquisite of the growing things on our land: 
| so I began leaving the flowers in the fence 
| corners and sheltered locations where they 
were, and gathering the ones I moved from 
the places where sugar camps were going to be 
set up in the woods, where rozds were going 
to be made, where log heaps were stacked to 
be burned. 

I had the gift of flower magic as a direct 
inheritance from my mother. Mother was of 
Dutch extraction. She was a little ninety. 
pound woman at the time she married my 
father, and he said that she had big brown eyes 
and pink cheeks and a great rope of hazel- 
brown hair thick as his wrist and longer than 
his arm. I once heard one of our neighbors say 
that she was not a beautiful woman. How 
she could say that, I never understood. J 
thought Mother the loveliest woman in ell the 
world. On Sunday mornings, when the shim- 
mery silk of her golden-brown dress fell in 
waves over her hoop skirts, and the brown hair 
waved across her templcs, and the little brown 
bonnet with its long tics looped under her chin 
and the slender cape with its long fringed ends 
were properly arranged, her brown eyes dane- 
ing and her cheeks sweetbriar pink, and she 
stepped out ready to make her appearance 
before God and‘man, I thought she was per 
fectly lovely; and I think so still. 


PROM watching her operations from the time 
I was big enough to fellow her, I learned that 
there were things which intuition had taught 
her, things she did experimentally, but they 
came out right because she worked from care- 
fully thought out reasons. One of the things 
that never failed her wes the magic she worked 
in growing flowers. She was a woman who 
never hesitated to ask for a slip or a root in 
those early days, if she saw anything she did 
not have; and there wes no flower, vine, or 
bush that grew on her premises of which she 
would not lay down a shoot to take root and 
start a cutting for any of her neighbors who 
wanted to add flower beauty to their homes. 
It was a frequent practise at that time to 
bend to earth a part of a vine or shrub or 
perennial flower, cover it with earth, and leave 
it for a season. The following season would 
find it rooted, ready to separate from the 
parent plant and start life for itself. Some- 
| times, when she had carried slips of shrubs 
| or bushes a long distance and they were wilted, 
she freshened them with water, cut the stems 
diagonally, and stuck them into a small potato, 
and then she planted the potato. This method 
almost never failed her. She had a way of 
| filling a bottle with water and hanging it in 
| the shade near the shining of the sun, and in 
| this she would put slips to start a root growth 
before she trusted them to earth. Sometimes 
she stuck little slips in boxes of wet sand to root. 
I never saw any of the neighbors following 
her methods. There were many things Father 
and Mother did about home life and rearing 
their family which were individual to them 
as far as our neighborhood went. Where they 
got some of their ideas I can not explain, but 
| they were practicable ideas that they made 
| materialize. 
I was at the heels of both Father and 





| Mother almost every time they stepped out 
| doors, during the first-ten years of my life. 

| was their constant helper in anything that 
| they were doing, where I could run an errand 
| or lift something or handle something, and 
| they always made a point of taking time to tell 


any of their children what they were doing, 
and why they were doing it, and why they 
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Suite No. 2800 


WHERE GUESTS LINGER 



































There is an atmosphere of hospitality and of friendliness 
in this very livable hearthroom where your guests will 
always linger. It speaks its own message of welcome and 
invites to the enjoyment of its comfort and its beauty. 


an et ee 


To possess such a living room is the desire of every 
housewife to whom the home is the center of all of her 


interest. 
Every up-to-date furniture How fittingly and completely does the Pullman daven- 
P D 5 ° ° . = + 
Aa en nee al Tae port-bed with its luxurious beauty occupy the place of 
man davenport-beds with : Mea : : d 3 
chairs to match in his stock special attraction in thisroom! The creature comfort and 
oF aes ; ‘ : : ; 
i and will gladly show them highly-decorative design and craftsmanship of this daven- 
toyou. Anattrattive display oe il : : 
of Pullman decorated furni- port-bed have made possible this room’s appeal. 
ture for every room in the ‘ : , 
house may be seen at the When the shades are drawn and the quiet of bedtime 
@ Ses gugrennatinn peal: marks the evening’s end, the Pullman, in the twinkling 
at ture merchants. + 


of an eye, becomes a roomy bed, resilient and restful. 


, “APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS” will tell you how 
to modernize your living room—write for your copy 
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Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Graham Flour 
Rye Flour 
Farina 


Pilisburys 
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—and then 


her doctor told her 


R some time she had not been herself. She was run 
down, languid, tired out each day before the day’s 
work began. 

One day she called on her doctor. He advised her to 
eat bran muffins made according to the popular Pillsbury 
recipe. He knew that the underlying cause of her trouble 
was faulty elimination. He also knew she would enjoy 
the bran muffin diet because muffins made the Pillsbury 
way are so delicious. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is Nature’s own food-laxative. 
It makes wonderful muffins, bread and cookies. There’s 
health and delight in every bite! And the tested Pillsbury 
recipes are on the side of the package. 

Being natural bran, Pillsbury’s Health Bran may be 
served in an endless variety of appetizing ways. Twenty 
delicious ways of serving are given in our Health Bran 
Booklet. It's free— send today. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


‘Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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The Search for ‘‘Three 
Birds” 


thought the way they did it was the better way 
So I learned very early from Father about 
grafting and processes in the orchard, and from 
Mother about her flower growing, and whey 
| the garden vegetables would not thrive jn my 
| shaded corner, in came this world of wild 
beauty, handled with consideration ag | 
thought and felt that Mother would hay 
handled it. 

Very often she protected her silken skirts 
and stood beside this bed with me in a fey 
spare minutes on the Sabbath and told m 
where she remembered little pale, frail, unusyaj 
wildings growing, that I might go the following 
day and find them. It was she who told me 
that down in a corner of the orchard beside the 
brooding turkey hen, sheltered by boards laid 
across the fence corner, there was growing the 
loveliest little wild flower imaginable. Aside 
from the violets, snow-boys, and_ blue-eyed 
Marys, the buttercups, poppies and bloodroot, 
our people did not know at that time many of 
the wild flowers. My trip to the turkey hen’s 
nest brought me my first acquaintance with 
the mist of lace and loveliness that flower 
books in later years gave me permission to cal] 
“sweethearts,” one of the bedstraws. I was 
such good friends with the turkey hen that 
she did not mind a bit when I slipped a double 
handful of sweetheart roots from beside her 
and carried them up to my garden bed to 
fraternize with the anemone and _blucbells, 
and if you can find a lovelier combinaticn than 
bluebells (and by bluebells I mcan Mertensia 
Virginica), the fluted bells of pale, pinkish blue 
surrcunded by a mist of sweethearts, nearly 
the daintiest thing one can imagine among the 
wild, I would like you to show it me. 

‘The Bartlett pear tree bed was small, and 
so I could have only a few of each specimen, 
but they were superlatively lovely things, and 
among them were little ferns and plenty of 
maidenhair, and some of the larger ferns near 
the fence and in the deeper shade, and this was 
how I got my first lesson in conservation. God 
Himself taught me the lesson, and He did it 
through the delicacy of leaf and _ flower, 
through the miracle of color, through the 
enticement of perfume that brought the butter- 
flies and the bees and the humming birds to 
home in my little garden undcr the Bartlett 
pear tree. In watching these things, in brood- 
ing over them to make them grow, in worship- 
ping their beauty and the beauty of the hum- 
ming birds of morning, the buttcrflies of noon, 
and the hawk moths of evening, I came to 
realize that we had no treasure in all this world 
more precious than the gift of the native wild 
flowers. 














USED to wonder why Father did not talk 
about them when he preached sermons, and 
thank the Lord for them when he prayed, 
but Father seemed more interested in com 
and potatoes and pasture for the sheep and 
cattle. I could see that as the sheep pastured 
and the cattle grazed and the sod was turned 
under in the alternation of crops, these lovely 
frail things that I so adored and that were 
my individual property were going to be ex 
terminated, and so, from earliest childhood, 
with no one to make the suggestion and with 
no way to learn except by keeping my eyés 
open as to what went on around me, I coD- 
stituted myself the champion of the wild 
flowers, and wherever the plows were going to 
shear up flower soil, there was a busy little 
person in fror* of them, and when the corner 
under the Bartlett pear tree was filled until 
my specimens were becoming spindling from 
crowding, I had the kind of father who would 
take time to use a shovel and turn up the earth 
of certain shaded corners around the orchard 
that I might grow my wildings there. ¢ 
By and by, schooling became a question, 
and in tears and heartbreak I was forced to 
leave my dearly loved home and go where I 
| could be given what, at that time, was COP 
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The Search for “Three 


Birds” a, WAY Sadless COIL § rin 


sidered an na o ae Hegre 

have done in maturity, I see that wha - - 
ont and mother taught me in my home EVERLASTINGLY COMFORTABLE 
environment has been the “education” upon — 
which I based my work and the source of ae a 
information through which I have developed 
it. It may have been well for me to go to 
school and learn how the Carthaginians over- 
whelmed the Belobici, and how Aeneas sang 
and Venus conducted her love affairs, and what 
happened in China and Egypt and Africa, 
but you notice there is not much of that crop- 
ping up in any of the eighteen books that I 
have written. It seems to be what God taught 
me, what the fields and the winds and the 
woods and the waters taught me; it seems to be 
the things that my father had time and patience 
to make clear to me, and my mother had the 
tact and delicacy to discern and foster in my 
nature, that have resulted in these books; and 
if my daily mail is to be trusted, from the ends 
of the earth, from millions of people, speaking 
as high as nine foreign languages, ten years of 
Hopewell Farm, under the tutelage of Mark 
and Mary Stratton, have played infinitely the 
larger part in my work. 
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“Way” the National “buy word” 
for utmost bedspring value 


’ ; ‘HE newest addition to the “Way” line is the Way 
Sagless COIL Spring (see illustration above)—a 
better coil spring—backed by the famous Way trademark and 
guaranty. Its flexible cable base and graded coil tension afford 
eS . . 6 > 
luxurious comfort and restfulness. Its ingenious “Way” cable 
braces prevent side sway. Fits wood and metal beds. 
The old reliable cable type Way Sagless Spring (illustrated below) con- 
tinues to grow in well-merited popularity. Many people prefer it to a 
coil spring. Its patented “Way” hollow cable construction and other 
exclusive features make it permanently comfortable and restful. Guaran- 
teed for 25 years not to sag, stretch or break. 
The sturdy “Way” truss support is one of the patented features to be had 
only in “Way” bedsprings. It keeps the frame from bowing, adding years to 
their comfort and restfulness. 


Whether you buy a cable spring or coil spring—be sure you get a genuine 
“Way.” Look for the red stripes on the frame. 


Way Sagless Daybed opens out into a full-size bed, equipped with genuine Way 
Sagless spring. No heavy lifting or straining—it slides out. Attractive designs. 


Write for interesting booklet. 


* 829 East Hennepin Avenue 
Way Sagless Spring Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Branch factories in Chicago and Also manufactured by the BURTON DIXIE 
Cleveland; Distributing ware- CORPORATION, New York City, New 
houses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, York, and Kansas City, Missouri 
Detroit, Seattle. In Canada: by DOMINION BEDSTEAD 
CO., LTD., Montreal and _ Toronto: 


WHEN school days were over, I went back to 

the woods, and when I reached them I was 
horrified to learn that in eight or ten years of 
absence all sorts of desecration had gone on, 
and it became necessary to work with might 
and main in order to keep people from causing 
irreparable destruction among the wild. No 
one seemed to have the foresight to realize 
that what we had in bird life and flower form 
was what had been vouchsafed to us in the 
evolution of the creation of plant and animal 
life on our globe, and if we ruthlessly destroyed 
our heritage it would become irreparably lost. 
In pain, confusion, and futile protest I watched 
the buffalo disappear from the prairies, the red 
horse, the bass and suckers from the rivers, the 
wild turkeys, pigeons and the wood ducks from 
the forests, while as exquisite wild flowers as 
the circle of the globe knew vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

So the day came, after twelve years of 
authorship, that I selected one hundred and 
twenty acres on the shore of a lake in Northern 
Indiana that I consider one of the most beau- 
tiful bodies of water in the whole world. This 
spot was decided upon after ten years of search 
for it. It was a carefully considered location. 
It had a mile of winding shore on the border of 
this lovely, winding lake. In a straight line 
to the east and the west the land ran back to 
the highway. At the west end, where a hill 
climbed from the water to the big woods back of 
it, I built a log-cabin work-shop, a big cabin of 
red cedar logs from Wisconsin, shingled with Southern Distributors: The Belknap Hdwe. PARKHILL BEDDING, LTD., 
redwood from California, finished with wild = =. a tie = Basitsion, ss 
cherry that had been growing on the location Iowa: Peck & Hills Furniture Co., Denver. 
cleared for the building of the cabin. Here I 
took up my residence and began in earnest the 
work of making a sanctuary for the butterflies, 
the moths, the song birds, the game birds, the 
water birds, and every tree, shrub, bush and 
vine native to Northern Indiana. Part of these 
one hundred and twenty acres lay in the open, 
so there were hills and little valleys and wind- 
ing roadways, an old orchard, thickets of wafer- 
ash, elder, hop trees, scrub oak, spice bush, paw- 
paw, redbud, wild rose, and bright red alder as 
well as the common black. And there was a 
larger variety of rare and unusual trees than 
I ever have known to grow in fellowship—big 
hackberries; tulip trees sheeted with large 
flowers as beautiful as any magnolia bloom; 
blue ash, the rarest tree of America; Kentucky 
coffee trees; every kind of oak native to that 
Wonderful hardwood belt running from New 
York State across Northern Ohio and Illinois 
and Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana. 
There were wild cherries, burled walnuts, and 
hickorie Ss. In these forests grew the maple trees 
from which much of our wonderful bird’s eye 
maple furniture has been made. 
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Haviland China 


“The Parisien” — Newest and one of the most beautiful of 
Haviland open stock patterns, presents a design of cornflower 
blue and deep bronze-brown on a rich ivory background. 


Genuine Haviland China always bears the 

aovlang famous trademarks here shown. It is obtain- weg sd 

able in a wide variety of patterns at first class -* _ 

France ChinaorDepartmentstores. Writefornameof Limoges a 
nearest dealer if you don’t already know him. 


Haviland China Co. Inc 


11 East 36th Street, New York 
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You are entitled to a Square Deal 


The products advertised in Goop HousekEEPInG have been very thoroughly 
investigated and we believe, by reason of their diversity, offer you oppor- 
tunities of selection for almost all of your daily needs. 

It sometimes happens that inferior substitutes are offered to those whose 
minds are already made up to buy a certain product, or it may be that some 
clerk known as a “hidden demonstrator” employed by a manufacturer to sell 
his product necessarily discredits all others in the attempt to divert you 
from your original intention. 

If you learn about some product through the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
it is your right to expect the store to give you what you ask for or tell you 
they do not carry it—but in no case should you permit yourself to be misled 
by anyone whose selfish interest works a hardship on you by casting suspicion 
upon the product you have decided to buy, in favor of his inferior product 
subtly tendered you as “just as good.” 
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I had been driven from my location in the 
Limberlost Cabin, South, by a lumber compan 
which cut a swath of timber the length of the 
swamp, and at almost the same time the wave 
of oil-seekers flowed across, destroying the life 
and beauty that I was trying to preserve on 
| every hand, and then came the farmers blowing 
| out the stumps and converting the land into as 
| rich farming country as the world affords, and 
| before them the birds fled and the flowers died, 
| So I had taken refuge one hundred miles 
| farther north, in this region having so many 
| lakes that it seemed impossible that wild life 
| could be destroyed as it had been farther 
| south. I had barely become established and 
| really got my system of conservation into work- 
| ing order, when a little cloud no bigger than 
| the Biblical cloud that presaged the coming of 
| storm began to show on my sky. I had several 
| fields for open stuff; I had a winding road to 

border with goldenrod and ironwort and asters 
and beardstongue and all the roadside flowers 
and shrubs and vines and bushes; I had deep 
wood for starry campion and tall blue-bell 
flower and cardinal flower and fox fire, and 
there was lake shore. These woods were the 
original home of many of our loveliest orchids, 
and it was of the gruelling search for one of 
these that I started to write. 





HEN all of the open and the upland had 

been considered and made ready for plant- 

ing, and the floor of the forest was being car- 
peted with everything native to deep wood in 
that locality, down on the lake shore, beginning 
with the west line, in big beds of an acre each, 
I and the five or six assistants who were working 
with me, laid off six big beds each devoted toa 
special color. On the west line we reddened the 
fence with bittersweet and red alder and red 
haw and spice berry and northern holly. We 
started the scarlet trumpets of Virginia creeper 
and wild honeysuckle running up the tree 
trunks. We carpeted the ground with par- 

| tridge berry and euonymus. We decorated 
; the moist places with fox fire and cardinal 
| flower and crimson pinks. We set along the 
| shore line the deep red of bergamot, and in big 
beds and singly we set the red wood lilies. 
Then we advanced to white, and beginning 
with a collection of white water lilies in the lake 
and arrowhead lilies on the shore line, and run- 
ning through grass of Parnassus and ladies’ 
tresses and trilliums and starry campion and 
daisies and Oswego tea and elder and snow 
berry, and everything white, we advanced to 
the pink of water smartweed and wild rose and 
mallows, and on to the blue of water hyacinths 

| and blue flags, the blue of Mertensia Virginica, 
| and blue-bell flower and Solomon’s seal and 
larkspur and violets, blue-eyed Marys, and 
everything of true blue native to Northern 
| Indiana. Then we went on to water willow 
| and Joe Pye weed and rosemary, to phlox and 
blazing star and rose aster and purple flowering 
| raspberry, and so stepped over into the big 
| yellow bed surrounding the Cabin, where we 
| got our sunshine from yellow violets and 
daisies and blackberry lilies and field lilies, 
and wild sunflowers, and cone flowers, 
coreopsis, ladies’ slippers, elecampane, black- 
| eyed Susans, and everything yellow. Then, 
| swinging around the lake shore, we came to 4 
sacred spot surrounding the spring under the 
| big trees through which the wild grapevines 
| clambered, and where the wood robins and the 
| cardinals loved to nest, and we began bringing 
in flowers from the rarest and most compli- 
| cated family in all the world—every native 
orchid that we could find. Naturally there 
| grew on that very location not so far away the 
gold lady slippers and fringed orchids. The 
| golden slippers grew so rankly there that some- 
| times they did the rare and unusual thing ot 
| blooming in pairs, side by side, the twin 
slippers of as pure a gold as any flower face 
| knows, with their long, graceful ties hanging 
| down and their beautiful, lily-like leaves and 
their stems so proudly upstanding. To the few 
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that natura!ly homed there, we added every 
one we could find anywhere in woods where 
stock was trampling, where pigs were rooting | 
and turkeys were scratching, and in the woods | 
adjoining and on our own point where the lake | 
shore made a decided turn, there was the | 
dainty, lacy, pinkish lavender of the showy | 
orchis. We brought in and set a big bed of | 
them that we found among the raspberry and | 
blackberry bushes in Sowers’ woods adjoining, | 
where the brambles had protected them from | 
the stock, and many and many an Adam-and- | 
Eve orchid we moved to our side of the fence, 
and everywhere along the highway that we | 
went, collecting other things, we kept watch | 
for the ladies’ tresses and the nodding orchids. 
‘It was a great day when on Kessler’s Island 
across the lake I found and rescued, before the 
pigs and cows had trampled it, my first Hooker’s 
orchid. And then one of my workmen brought 
me in a market basket twelve of the big pink 
and white slippers, some of them growing so 
rankly that they stood a foot and a half in 
height, great, white slippers with smashes of 
pink on the toe. | 
Then we waxed ambitious. We brought in | 
swamp soil and cleared a big bed down on the | 
lake shore, and we worked up equal parts of 
pure field and woods dirt and muck, and then we | 
went to the true sphagnum tamarack swamps 
and brought in great loads of moss that we cut 
in sections, some of it three feet in depth, and 
carpeted our bed near the spring, and from a 
big swamp over near Albion, with the per- 
mission of the owner and with the help of the 
state entomologist, two secretaries, and a corps 
of trained men, we carefully and prayerfully 
lifted from the homes in which they had grown 
since their evolution lacy white orchids and 
equally lacy delicate yellow fringed ones and 
purple, and numbers of moccasin flowers with 
their purplish lavender blooms. I found that 
by lifting these in the fall, filling jardiniéres a 
quarter of the way full of pebbles and swamp 
muck, and burying the roots in moss, I could 
bring them to perfect flower in the con- 
servatory in the winter and then transfer 


| 


them to the outdoors in the spring. We} | 


brought rosemary and pink snake’s mouth, and | 
when the list was made up at the finish, I had 
twenty-three of our rarest and finest orchids of | 
Indiana, even to the extremely rare fringed 
white one which I never have found save in one 
location. 


ND then I learned from Van Gorder’s bo- 
tanical lists that one of the extremely rare 
orchids was native to Northern Indiana, even 
more delicate and exquisite than snake’s mouth, 
one of the pogonias, having a slender stem from 
six to eight inches in height, which may be 


sheathed with from three to seven little ovate | | 


leaves, none of them ever reaching an inch in 
length and growing alternately on the crooked, 
curving stalk, clasping its entire circle. From 
the axils of these upper leaves the flowers 
droop, in weakly specimens only one at the | 
tip; in sturdier form, from each leaf axil, 
sometimes to the number of five or seven, but 
so frequently as to establish a rule, three. The 
root is a fleshy tuber nourished by fine, thread- | 
like roots, and the flowers are too exquisite to 
visualize from description. They must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. The spectacle 
begins with the curves of the graceful stem. It | 
is enhanced by the loving clasp of the dainty 
ieaves, and from each leaf cup springs one of 
these three flowers, and they each have, as a 
general rule, five slender, lance-shaped upper 
petals and one large, ragged, scalloped-edged 
filing petal. These petals and the sepals are 
the same color and very nearly the same 
length. In thrifty specimens they quite reach 
an inch, though three-quarters is the average. 
They are elliptical and slightly pointed at the 
ups, and the tip is broader at the end and so 
serrated and cut as to give the idea that it 
might have started to be something else. The 
anthers and the stigma are so small that it 
takes a magnifying glass to see the tiny hinged 
lids that open and shut to let the pollen out. 
rhe color is the faintest rose, sometimes almost | 








‘HE great American designers of the 18th 
Century, out of the heavy classicism of the 
> First Empire, developed the American Colo- 
aa) nial, a style which, for the elegance of its 
simplicity, has never been equalled. 

The Elgin A. Simonds productions here pictured are 


exquisite interpretations in the correct mahogany of this 
period,—the favorite of American home lovers. 


The “Dealer of Distinction” in your community will 
gladly show you Elgin A. Simonds pieces suitable for your 
home, each one of which is a masterpiece in the interpreta- 
tion of furniture style. 


SIMOMNDS 


| Individualism-in Good Furniture 











COMPANY 
Chicago | 


ELGIN A 
| New York 


SIMONDS 


Syracuse, N. Y. 












Easy, Fascinating, Spare Time Work 


You can make good money coloring and selling our 1924 Line of Christmas 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Handsome designs, beautiful sentiments. Our 
line is ubsolutely exclusive and made especially for handcoloring. Big demand 
for handcolored greeting cards. They are more attractive 
than ordinary ones and sell almost on sight! 
NOE ERIENCE NECESSARY 
Now have over 25,000 customers who started without’ experience nor 
especial talent, and many are now making from $50 to $80 a month 
and more—in spare time alone! YOU can do the same. Complete 
easy instructions enable ail to color successfully 
FREE BOOK 






**Pleasant Pages’’ reproduces cards and contains full instruc- 

tions on How to Color and How to Sell and gives al! information 

on great possibilities in hand coloring cards for profit during 
spare time. Write for it TODAY! Or send $1 for Trial Box 

containing assortment of greeting cards, instruction book, 
brush, colors, and handcolored card as sample to guide in 
your work. Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. NOW is the 
time to begin--big money-making season just starting. 
Write TODAY so you can begin at once turning your spare 
time into profit. 


LITTLE ART SHOP. 141/ You St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















In using advertisements see page 6 159 








Hallowe’en-tThat’s the night for a party! 


NIGHT when mystic spirits are 
abroad; a night when witch and gob- 
lin (so they say!) mingle with mortals 
in revelry and games; a night when sol- 
emn owls stare and radiant jack o’lan- 
terns peep from windows— 
That’s the night for a party! 


THE BOGIE BOOK 


And for a gayer, more colorful party, 
there is the new Dennison Bogie Book 
(twelfth edition just published). The 
Bogie Book simplifies your party plans 
and helps you with arrangements—from 
invitations to refreshments. 

From it you will discover how to deco- 
rate with streamers and bright festoons ; 
how to make appropriate costumes of 


black and orange crepe paper; how to 
make fascinating table favors; how totrim 
the table in Hallowe’en attire; even the 
refreshments that are most in keeping. 


But there is more, too. You will want to 
know about invitations and prizes. You will 
be anxious to know the games that never fail 
to thrill— and new ones, also. You will want 
some weird and haunting ghost stories. All 
this you need for October 31. And it’s allin 
THE BOGIE BOOK. 


Write for THE BOGIE BOOK 


Stationers, Dept. Stores and many druggists 
have the Bogie Book and Dennison Hallow- 
e’en goods. Or clip the coupon for a copy of 
the book that costs but ten cents (15 cents, 
Canada). It’s just the thing for anyone who 
is entertaining on Hallowe’en, at Harvest 
Time or Thanksgiving. Get the 1924 copy now. 


DENNISON’S, Dept.49, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find 10 cents (15 cents, Canada) for my 1924 copy of THE BOGIE BOOK. 


DE siirenece neces: 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


executive, Tea Room Manaeer, etc. 1 
you in touch with excellent opportunities. 


Big pay, —_ advancement, fascinating work 
e 


Managers, assistant eo 


esses, ete., wanted for hig 


ers, floor clerks, host- 
n-salaried 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Hundreds of 
new estab! shments now opening every week are 
eryin: for trained executives. Shor’ 

Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycalisforexecutivest: fillbig-payingpositions. 


You can qualify in a few short weeks at home 


We put 


ositions in 


that develops charm and personality. Past ex- 
erience unnecessary. Thousanae of Lewis 
Btudents are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. 
and manager of an apartment house in the 


One sti dent writes: “I am now hostess 


with theLewis Systemof Spare-Time Trainingfor 
a splendid position as Hote) Hostess or other 


fashionable section—salary $3600 per year 
with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


The Search for ‘‘Three 
Birds”’ 


a purple, and as the blossoms age they fade 
to a faintly tinged white while they give out a 
sweet fragrance. When these exquisite creations 
lift above the green velvet bed of sphagnum 
moss of a tamarack swamp and with a pridefyl 
flourish upraise their graceful curves to light 
and air, and their three blooms like delicate 
heads of fuchsia droop on their long stems from 
their leafy cups, they are just about the most 
exquisite things “ever thought or wondered,” 
And they were known to grow in my territory, 
though I had never seen one. 


| QO THE hunt began for this dainty little 
orchid commonly known as “Three Birds” 
because the shape of the bloom, seen on bended 
knees from a six-inch level with the moss, truly 
did resemble the flight of three rosy white 
doves, and little children and country people, 
who had become accustomed to them before the 
draining of the swamps well-nigh exterminated 
them, had so poetically and beautifully named 
| them—“Three Birds.” So for Three Birds I 
and all of my assistants searched, and searched 
long, and searched in vain. I had led Clint 
Moore and Ben and my drivers and Frank 
Wallace, our state entomologist, and my 
secretary into the library and had read them 
the history of Three Birds and shown them the 
| pictures, and told them where, on mossy beds 
in rosemary country, they would be likely to 
find this delicate little pink flock flying over 
moss lace. I never crossed Kessler’s Island on 
}its swamp portions that.I did not look for 
| them, for it had been there that I had found 
| the lovely gold orchids and my two Hookers. 
| And all the way around Adam’s Lake, where 
| starry campion grew and grass of Parnassus 
| and arrowhead lilies, I had searched for Three 
Birds; and they were not there. And at 
Atwood’s Lake, and on many another of the 
unbelievable number of lakes in Noble County, 
through tamarack forests, everywhere I went 
hunting rare and delicate wildings, for ferns 
and mosses, uppermost in my mind always 
were the three shy birds that hid themselves 
| so securely that never a one had I been able 
| to find. The search for them could be carried. 
late. They did not begin to bloom ordinarily 
| until the last of August, and so there might be 
| a chance of finding them through September or 
even in early October; and so, well on toward 
winter, year after year, our daily search to find 
and to preserve these flowers went on. 
Gradually my secretary showed me how the 
records were mounting, and gradually the 
little cloud in the sky widened and grew a 
a big, black, threatening cloud. The thing that 
I had not expected, that I had not supposed 
would happen, came suddenly. I had known 
that I must hurry, that I must gather all the 
beautiful things I could that lay in the wav of 
clearing and draining on the individual land 
of each farmer who wanted to increase his 





tillable area, but I had not thought that any 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. Write for it today 
one would seriously contemplate so devastating 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
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Room C-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
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Your own name and address or that of a friend 
or relative printed in dark B 
Bond. Anideal Christmas Gift. 
PRISCILLA 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 
200 Sheets, 6x7ins.; 100 Envelopes 

(| tomatch. Sendus$1 for each box 

¥4, with names and addresses plainly 

printed out. (West of Denver 

4 and outside U.S.,add 10%). 


ey We'll mail promptly. Sate 


isfaction guaranteed. 
HERMAN 

GOLDBERGER 

$110-S High St. 


Boston, Mass. 


25 Years in 
Business 


October 1924 Good Housekeeping 


k Blue on White | 





Washington, D.C. 


HEALTHY PLANTS 
Indoors 


Indoors or out, plants thrive in Success 
Flower Boxes. A new, patented construc- 
tion keeps roots perfectly watered without 
oversoaking. All-steel, no leaking or 
dripping. A size for every space. Hand- 
some green finish. Sold at leading stores 
everywhere. Write for descriptive folder. 


SUCCESS MFG. CO. G!oucester, Mass. 
2, 


such a fair heritage from God as to run a great 
ditch through my working territory that would 
dry up each spring and brook of running water, 
that would dry up most of the wells, and 
lower the surface of the lakes from seven to, 
in some instances, nine or ten feet depending 
on the contour of the land. 

When I found that such a scheme had 
definitely gone through, that plans were being 
made, that only the most stringent and im- 
mediate work could save Noble County, I was 
horrified. Drying up the springs, drying up 
the streams, and lowering the lake meant to 
exterminate the growth beside running water, 
meant to kill the great trees that had flourished 
since the beginning of time around the borders 
of the lakes, meant to kill the vines and shrubs 
and bushes, the ferns, the iris, the water 
hyacinths, the arrowhead lilies, the rosemary 
and the orchids, and it meant, too, that men 








were madly and recklessly doing an insane 
thing without really understanding what they 
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had 


were doing. They had forgotten that wher 
there is no moisture to arise to mass In rain 
clouds and fall back upon the earth, to be 
scattered in rain, no rain comes. They had 
forgotten that draining the water from all 
these acres of swamp land would dry and heat 
to an almost unendurable degree the air they 
were to breathe during the summer. They 
had not studied the question scientifically and 
figured out for themselves how much rainfall 
they would take from their crops. Not one of 
them had taken a spadeful of soil, water-soaked 
for ages, and had us properties examined for 
‘jumus and growing qualities. They did noi 
know, as I did, that the soil they were so eagerly 
proposing to drain would lake centuries lo become 
fil for growing crops, because for centuries tt had 
been water-scaked until there was not an element 
in it that would make anything grow unless it 
were accustomed lo growing in water. 

When I definitely learned that this devasta- 
tion was proposed, it was up to me to begin 
fighting a water battle. Also, I must work with 
all my might to save every specimen I could, 
in case the battle was lost, and it was up to 
me to fight with all my might to save the 
springs and the running water and the beautiful 


lakes of our loved land, which meant to save | 


our former average rainfall for our coolness and 
comfort during the summer months. It meant, 
during war times and high prices, to give 
money until it hurt to carry on systematic 





education of the people. It meant to try to 
make them see and understand that, beginning 
with flower vandals who each spring broke the 
bonds of winter by a mad orgy of ruthlessly 
pulling up, frequently by the roots, every little 
wilding that stuck up its beautiful head to 
gladden the eye and perfume the air and grow 
its seed for a coming season, on down the 
long list of the ignorant and thoughtless who 
wrought havoc with the very laws of Nature, 
for their own comfort and enjoyment—these 
must be taught to preserve the gifts of God and 
Nature. I have had trespassers on my own 
premises gather handfuls of snow boys and 
hepatica and adder tongue lilies and spring 
beauties, carry them in hot hands for an hour, 
find them wilted, and throw them on the 
ground. And I have seen, since the advent of 
the automobile, the cars from the city travel 
into the country, and the white glory of the 
dogwood, or a red haw in bloom, or the purple 
mist of a red bud transferred from tree to car 
until nothing but a discouraged stump bearing 
ragged, broken branches as high as men and 
women could reach remained of what before 





had been a thing of symmetrical, soulful 
beauty. Life became one round of fight. Fight 
from morning until night—fight for the war, 
fight for the conservation of physical and 
spiritual comfort—and of hunt, seek, and 
search to rescue every one of these delicate 
little blossoms possible before destruction over- 
took them. 


OR a period of six years I used to get up at 

six o’clock and earlier in the morning. By 
seven, with a corps of men I could hardly | 
afford to hire, at war-time prices, I was in the | 
swamps and fields. Sometimes I hired the | 
wagons of farmers to bring in bigger shrubs 
and bushes. My seven-passenger automobile | 
I transformed into a dray. A big ten-bushel | 
store box filled the tonneau. There were long | 
boxes for each of the running boards, and 
frequently I threw coffee sacking over the 
engine and loaded it with swamp mosses and 
bulbous plants, with pitcher plant and rose- 
mary, as high as I could stack it and allow 
space for the driver to see over. 

In our effort to save these swamp things 
we braved quicksands and quagmires, copper 
heads and rattlesnakes, while on three separate 
occasions poison ivy, which had paid no atten- 
tion to me on the Limberlost, and which I had 
handled there with security, in these northern 
Swamps did its worst to me. Very likely 
by that time my blood had become poisoned 
swamp work; at any rate, there were 

€e occasions when, for ten days at a stretch, 
I lay upon my bed, my eyes swollen shut, my 








A few minutes time spent in putting on his 


WEED CHAINS 


would have saved him weeks of suffering 


Common sense said: “Put on your Weed Chains.” But care- 
lessness whispered: “Take a chance!” and carelessness won. 


Wet pavement —a sharp turn—a wicked skid— unyielding 
curb — splintered glass — twisted, broken wheels, a badly 
injured driver — gathering crowds — clanging ambulance and 
the doctor’s verdict. 


There is your picture of an accident that WEED CHAINS 
would have prevented. 


Thousands of such accidents occur daily. A few minutes spent 
in putting on your WEED CHAINS may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death to you—and others too. 


Time-tested WEED CHAINS are made in all 
sizes to fit all types of tires — Balloon, Cord 
and Fabric. Sold by Garages, Auto Accessory 
Dealers and Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada, Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 


World’s largest manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all purposes 
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Wouldn’t you love to wash your 
dishes with a soft, creamy white 
dish cloth? ‘ 
Ritz sanitary, sponge dish cloths 
are made of soft, pure cotton picked 
* in sunny, snoww ce Georgia fields, 
They dry quickly, are always sweet 
and clean and last longer. Will 
not harm the finest china or glass. 
Preferred by good housekeepers 
for over 32 years. 
Ask for Ritz cloths wherever 
kitchen cloths are sold. 
John Ritzenthaler 
-73 Franklin Street 
New York 












STCVOIL mekes old stoves 
and other metals such asiron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
r, andsilverlikenew, Absolute- 
y removes rust. Use it on stoves 
golf clubs, guns, automobiles, etc. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
for it. A trial will convince you. 
At your dealer or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LAGORATORIES 
Dept. 1010 Grand Rapids, Mich, 








In using advertisements see page 6 161 





The Search for ‘‘Three 
Birds” 


Wy ‘head the size of a peck measure, both arms 
oS bandaged to keep them from bursting, and the 

cruel and loathsome drip of the serum poison 
|of the ivy seeping from my pores until the 
|infection wore itself out. Immediately my 
eyes were opened and I could get on my feg 
again, in boots and breeches, I went back to 
the swamp, fighting to save the wild things | 
loved in order that the children of the coming 
| generations might see gathered together in one 
| spot at least a few specimens of thcse loveliest 
| and most wonderful creations developed in the 
evolution of Nature. 

And always, without the exception of q 
single day, I said to all my helpers when we 
started out, 

“Keep up your watch for Three Birds.” 

One day in early September, coming in 
from a swamp in the northwestern part of the 
country, I passed the farm of a man whom] 
knew. A few days before, he had sent me word 
that he was going to dig a deep ditch froma 
swampy piece of land on his farm to the outlet 
that would be afforded by a larger ditch being 
put in by the county. He said that I might 
come in and get anything that I wanted from 
this swamp before he drained it. I decided 
in passing that I would stop and talk over the 
a ° ; ' matter with him, that I might find out how 
i ; | to cross his land with heavy cars to reach the 





$1 swamp. I would know exactly what I was 
doing when I took my men in the morning 

: and started on a systematic hunt through his 
swamp for anything that might be there that] 


f | en had not habituated on my grounds. 


| 


y : 5 ~ ; > AS I drove down the lane at the side of the 
Y — house and entered the barnyard at the 
: back, I noticed what seemed to me an unusual 
UALITY must match beautiful appearance in every pair of Holeproof Hosiery Mf} | number of automobiles standing around, and] 

' —or it cannot leave our factories! Many searching inspections make certain {#| | wondered if there were a snack of late threshing 
’ of this—for you. And so you have lovely, sheer hosiery—richly Justrous— JM) | to be done, or a barn to be raised, or some work 
' which is still good-looking after ordinary stockings are worn out or laundered out. | | to be performed for which the neighbors had 
i Prices are moderate. At all good stores—in the newest colors and styles. Silk, fq) been calledin. I left the car and started toward 
ea silk-faced and lusterized lisle. Styles also for men and children. If not available | | the back door. On my way I passed the pump. 
@ locally, write for price list. I was familiar with that pump and the quality 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin j of water that could be had there. I had 


Holevroot Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, Lond | endured a long, hot day of hard work. One of 
: ss = |my field men came flying as I stopped and 


| picked up the cup, waiting while Ben pumped 
the water, and as I stood there my attention 
| was arrested by several long, slender stems 
Secovery. Apgliod with a Grams Also tor hang a , scattered around on the pump platform, while 

Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. in the tub which caught the drippings floated a 


ings and upholstery. Quick—Easy — Economical. M sali: oe ] 

Gray, Red, Biue, Olive, Brown, Dark Green, Black, Men or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, 4 . ae 

Yellow. Send 20c for sample enough for small rug. eupely you with work and furnish WAGE stubios, | few little, unfamiliar leaves. 

TEXPLY COMPANY, Bex 2, Somerville, N. J. Dept. C-2, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO | Just then the lady of the house came out and 
7 — —_——___—— s é s am 


| said to me: 


HAT S IZ E “Tt is mighty kind of you to stop, Mrs. 
| Porter. We are glad to have you call on usin 
our hour of trouble.” 

ne (co ey, I R E DB) ( ; ee = R Then I knew from her words, her reddened 
. eyes and her appearance, that I was at a house 

| where the Angel of Death had passed over and 
| had set the seal of mourning on the lintel, and 
| without being sure exactly how to proceed, | 


Bobbed Hair or Long Hair ventured in the dark. I said to her: 


. | “JI amso very sorry that you are in trouble.” 

Your Hat Fits Perfectly I dared not go further, for I saw that she 

| thought I knew what the trouble was and had 
Regardless of the style of headdress, your hat will | come to offer condolences. 

stay at the most becoming angle, feel comfortable and “Come into the house,” she said to me, so! 

look its best if you use the DeLeon Hat Size Reducer. | pulled together my field outfit, tucked in 

Does not in‘ure the hat or disarrange the hair. Can |my bootlaces, washed my hands and _ face 

be changed from one hat to another in 5 seconds. | at the pump, and followed her into the house. 

No sewing, no pinning—merely a push on the prongs. | She led me to a darkened room and threw 

If your milliner or dealer cannot supply you, back the curtains, and there I stood staring, 

send us 25c with dealer's name and we will and this is what I saw. On a big davenport 

send one promptly postpaid. State color, there lay a snow-white pillow covered with a 

te dphonenragtbeaelantalh ssiil white lace shawl, and tucked down on that 

DE LEON BANDEAU CO. pillow was a ced thing in a, me a 

. little bit of a white wax baby with closed eyes 

1404 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. and wet, gold-brown curls of hair over its 

Dealers: See your jobber. If he can’t | head, and a hint of pink in its cheeks, and flower 

supply you, write us, giving his name. | petal hands lying on its breast. It was 

clothed in a delicate, filmy dress that a woman’s 

hands had tucked and embroidered and worked 


Sole Manufacturers of the Well Known Deleon Bandeau RG Arana es tee 
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braiding long, slender stems, perhaps half a 
dozen, in each of the three strands so that 
they formed a loose roll of bloom four or five 
inches in width in a wreath entirely circling 
the baby. And each flower in that wreath 
was the delicate rose pink of Three Birds. 
Literally hundreds of them. : 

I stood and stared in wonder. Finally I 
said to the woman, “Where did you find those 

ers?” 

wo she answered me: “‘Aren’t they lovely? 
I never saw anything like them before. We 
wanted something particularly dainty and 
delicate for Jennie’s baby, and the children 
said they knew a dear little flower that carpeted 
one end of the swamp where the men are going 
to drain, so I sent them to bring some, and 
these are what they brought.” 

[expressed my deepest sympathy, and then 
I left my car, took my driver, and walked to 
the swamp with one of the children to guide me, 
and there I found the Three Bird branch of 
the Pogonia family. Over the green of the 
sphagnum floor of the swamp, under the pun- 
gent tamarack branches, perching on slender, 
delicate stems of graceful forms of wonder, 
were whole flocks and flocks of Three Birds. 
Mrs. Porter’s next article, ‘The Phlegmatic 
Bluebird,” will appear in the November number 


The Mending Basket 
(Continued from page 66) 


and down as before, with one pair of curtains 
to the top half of the window and one to the 
bottom. In making casement curtains it is 
well to remember that the top curtain must 
overlap the bottom one by two or three inches 
and therefore must be cut longer. The lower 
curtain is attractive when made so that it can 
be separated, as in the sketch on page 66. 
The three frocks shown are cut from one 
pattern, variety being given by fabric and 
trimming. A plaited skirt with matching over- 
blouse became a one-piece dress, and who 
would suspect that it was joined at the waist 
and concealed by a narrow belt? One-half 
yard of new checked material made the collar 
and cuffs and gave a difference in character 
and aspect which completely changed it from 
the frock of last season. The dark serge was a 
different problem to handle. To begin with, 
the neck was boat-shaped, and the waist and 
skirt cut separately with an old-time high 
waist-line. This, of course, almost prevented 
the use of the waist, but by turning it upside 
down and cutting a deep yoke from it, a pur- 
pose was served. The skirt was ripped apart, 
and a deep hem and the draped portion were 
found to give the necessary length. Fortun- 
ately the sleeves could be used with very little 
alteration, and a buckle which formerly had 
held the drapery was again used to hold a 
narrow tailored belt at the low waist-line. 
A little white silk braid was added to collar 
and cuffs. The central frock in the group 
pictured was made from a slip-on dress and 
cape, the cape serving for the waist portion, 
while the skirt was simply cut off at the hips 
and joined to the new waist. 


Housekeepers Vote for 
Kitchen Cabinets 


(Continued from page 81) 
to us that you might be interested in the 
relative cost of installing the kitchen cabinet 
system and the built-in cabinets in the new 
home. We were able to get figures from only 





one firm in a suburb of New York City. | 
They would seem to explain the popularity | 


of the built-in cabinet, inasmuch as it does 
cost less to install. But women have proved 
themselves willing to pay for convenience 
and efficiency, and there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the increased comfort of 
Preparing a meal before a well-planned, well- 
made kitchen cabinet, and the built-in fixture 
with its deeper shelves, minus the convenient 
fittings of the manufactured product. 


oe et ah 


HE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are—the more you will ap- 
preciate Century Edition sheet music. It is all sheet music can be—the 





It takes more than hammers and saws 
and cedar boards to make the LANE 


Ir you could follow the building of a Lange Red Cedar 
Chest from the time the trees are felled, you would under- 
stand why it is so beautiful, so fragrant, so unusually 
enduring and secure. 

LANE permanently retains the natural oil by treating 
the wood in specially constructed kilns. This oil destroys 
moth larve and preserves the cedar. Without it, a cedar 
chest might just as well be made from any other wood. 
The cedar used is fully 34” thick, Workmanship, too, is 
of the most skilful sort. Corners are doubly interlocked. 
Panels are inseparably joined. The snug-fitting top is 
Yale locked. 

Because the Lane is built to last for generations, be- 
cause it affords sure protection from moths, dust and 
dampness, and because it is a charming piece of furni- 
ture in every size and style, be satisfied with no other 
kind. Look for the name inside the lid. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 


Band-sawing is the first step in the 
building of Lane Cedar Chests. The 
finest possible graining effects are ob- 
tained by this operation. If your 
jurniture or department store cannot 
supply you with the genuine Lane, 
write to us for name of dealer who can. 





very best edition that can be produced of the world’s very best music. 


note certified to be as the master.wrote it. There isn’t a reason why you should 
pay more than the Century price, 15c (2z0c in Canada) when you buy ‘“‘Sou- 
venir,” ‘‘Miserere,”” ‘Mountain Belle,”” ‘“‘Romance,”’ ‘‘Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
or any of the other classical and standard compositions. Patronize the Century 
dealer. Century’s low price is possible only because of his small profit. 
your dealer can't supply you. we will. Complete catalog of over 2300 selections free 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED 
MUSIC exrclusively—because they know it is all that good musie can be at 
half the price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
227 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Junior 47 inch without scree 
cover $20.25. Drop Side with’ 
screen cover $23.25.( Freight Extra 


Three Nursery Uses in One 
for the Cost of a Good Crib 


Junior 40 inch $16.25 


up (frerght extra) 


Drop Side with screen 
cover $20.75.(freight extra). 


On Baby’s first day have Kiddie-Kocp ready as 
a Bassinet — Thousands of mothers find joy in 
trimming simply or elaborately this snug warm 


42 inch Model 
€ as Bassinet; 


nest for baby’s sensitive body. 
necessity next serves as a Crib, at sleeptime — 
night and day throughout crib years. 


This nursery 


All through 


babyhood Kiddie-Koop, as a Playpen guards 
against insects, animals and forbidden toy3. 
Kiddie-Koops are priced as low as $16.25 up plus 


freight. 


A price for every purse. 


Juniors 40" and 47"; Models G 42" and 52” all 


fold without removing springs and mattress. 


Two 


finishes, white or ivory — safety screen sides — 
rubber tire wheels. 


She Baby Bathinett 


Saves Mother’s Strength 


times each day for 
i bathing, changing and dressing 
baby. Canvas le with toilet 
pockets fold8 back out of way to 
use tub. Mother sits or stands in 
comfort. Baby safe from slips and 
hard surfaces. Two sizcs — one 
31° high, the other 36” h 
Folds to 6" when not in use. 
sale by all good department stores. 
and specialty shops. rite for 
descriptive folders and prices. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG., CO. 
Dept. 12, Rochester N. Y. 


i Used man 





Know all of the many exclusive Kiddie-Koop 
features. Write today for literature. If your 


department or furniture store cannot supply 
you, ask us for prices. E.M. TRIMBLE 


MFG. CO., 430 Central Ave., Rochester, 
N.Y. In Canada: Lea-Trimble Co., Toronto. 
(Look for this name-plate on Kiddie-Koop) * 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE KOOP 
IDDIE é ROCHESTER 


The Bassinet 


Modern 





No woodworkia 

SS) disturbed except 
r >| the quarter- 
4 goung at base- 


Modernize your home 
with 34-inch Oak Flooring 
laid right over the old soft- 


wood floors, at little expense 


Your new floors will then beas beauti- 
ful and permanent as if oak had been 
laid originally. The cost will not 
exceed that of a new carpet. Oak 
floors save housework; they are sani- 
tary. Can be laid one room at a time. 


Your choice of color finishes 


The new modern finishes which 
harmonize with room decoration 
are illustrated in full colors in 
our new booklets. Mail this 
coupon now for your free copies. 


NAaTURE’S GIFT 
OF EVERLASTING 
BEAUTY 


Oax Fioorinc Bureau_ _ 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago 


| Please send me “The Story of 
Oak Floors,” and *‘How and: 
| Where to Use Oak Floors.”’ 

| eT ne 

| Address 


ee 
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CRIB 


Playpen 


for Your 
Furniture 


To restore the orig- 

inal satin finish apply 
Houston’s Gold Medal Liquid 
Wax. (Easily applied with soft \ 
cloth.) Cleanses as it polishes— 
givingafine protectivefinish that 
won’t melt, streak or catch dust. 
It gives your furniture new life. 


HOUSTON’S 
GOLD MEDAL 


WAX: PRODUCTS, 


are unsurpassed for polishing 
because made of genuine furni- 
ture maker’s polishing wax— 
not an absorbing oil. For fur- 
niture, wood-work and floors. 
At your dealers (14 pint can 45c 
or one pint can 80c) or by mail. 


| SEND FOR TRIAL CAN 
See the wonder of this liq- 
uid wax yourself. Send 4c (to 
cover mailing) for generous 
trial can—enough for piano or 
twotables. You will be delight- 
ed by its easy application and 
your new, beautiful dust resist- | 
ing surfaces. 

GOLD MEDAL POLISH CO. h 
1619 VILLA STREET RACINE, WIS. 
—— a a = COUPON. 

GOLD MEDAL POLISH CO., 
1619 Villa St., Racine, Wis. 


Please send me your generous trial can of Houston's Gol 
Medal Liquid Wax. I enclose 4c to cover mailing charge. 
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(Continued from page 28) 


can refer to the holy metal in that casual way. 
I feel no further responsibility.” ‘ 

They stood upon the sidewalk in the coolness 
and quiet of midnight, and Michael lifted hig 
stick to a taxi waiting fatefully at the corner, 

“Drive—I say—where shall I tell him to 
drive?” he inquired helplessly of Sally, having 
tucked her in and seatéd himself beside her, 

“Oh, just drive till we tell him to stop!” 

decreed Sally with airy authority. 
, So the stolid and- disillusioned individual at 
,the wheel set -his meter, pulled up his coat- 
collar, pulled down his cap, and hurtled across 
the street in the direction of the nearest park 
without further question. 

“T dare say he’s had that sort of direction 
before,”’ observed Michael. 

Sally, hugging her cape about her, sinking 
her pretty chin into the smooth, dark fur of the 
collar, flung him a keen, small smile. “You 
mean this midnight-ride stuff? It’s been done 
before, of course—and not alone by Paul 
Revere. Still, believe it or not, I’m not an 
habitué, myself. It isn’t every young man 
one wants to go taxi-ing about with in a 
strange city, in the midst of a party.” 

“Thanks—it’s pleasant to be—trusted,” 
said Michael. 

Sally laughed up at him outrageously. 
“What’s that got to do with it, Galahad? It 
is not pleasant to be bored. That’s what I 
meant! I’m terrified of being bored. I'll go 
any lengths to avoid it—nearly!” 

“T see,”’ said Michael humbly. 

“You don’t bore me in the least—sn’t it 
funny?” said Sally. 

“Funny but fortunate,” said Michael with 
unmistakable gratitude. 

They rocked along for a little while in most 
companionable silence. Cool darkness flowed 
past their windows, and street-lights in purple 
and silver strings. Sometimes the taxi slid 
down-hill, and sometimes it clambered dog- 
gedly up. Past houses and shops and, once 
in so often, past a vacant lot with a clutter cf 
bricks and a tangle of old iron, sinisterly 
significant. 

Regarding one such thumb-nail sketch of 
desolation, Michael offered, ‘Fearful earth- 
quake here once, wasn’t there?” 

“You'll never get the natives to admit it,” 
said Sally gravely. “The big fire—yes! 
Earthquake? Never!” 

“Tsn’t that rather absurd?” 

Sally defended with her head in the air. 
“T think it’s rather splendid! Being able to 
ignore an earthquake. 

“Only an American would,” said Michael, 
grinning shyly. 

“Only an American could!’’ retorted Sally. 


HEY turned into a park, a lovely, black- 

green place checkered with light and shade, 
fragrant with trees and grass; and somehow, 
inconspicuously, unostentatiously, with the 
most well-bred simplicity even, Michael’s arm 
lay back of Sally’s shoulders, and she drew 
into the haven of it like a peacefully tired 
child. It is only discussion of such things that 
makes them vital. 

“Tell me about you,” she said. ‘Were you 
in the war? I have a feeling you were. Do 
you paint, or write, or what? Isn’t it a pity 
we’ve only tonight to be friends in? I like 
you, Michael!” 

Michael, all forgetful of certain earlier views 
on the sacredness of a man’s given name in 
the embryonic stages of acquaintance, felt a 
heavenly thrill go through him. How softly 
and quaintly and childishly she said it! With 
what an exquisite disregard of petty conven- 
tionalities! 

He muttered daringly, “Do you—Sally?” 

“Do I what?” 

He had only wanted to experiment with her 
adorable patronymic. He evaded explanation. 
“Yes, I was in the war,” he told her hurriedly. 
“Mesopotamia, and all that sort of thing—the 
Dardanelles.” 
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“Did you like it?” 

«No, I loathed it. Most unpleasant job.” 

“Were you wounded, Michael?” | 

He admitted guiltily, as if she had caught | 

him in all the jam-pots of the world, “Oh—not | 
ak of—twice. 

Were you-ever decorated?” 

At that, outright, he wriggled. ‘Most fel- | 
Jows were. Nothing extraordinary. Could | 

ick it up in no time.” 

“But you were?” 

He conceded it grudgingly. 

Sally drew a long, contented sigh. ‘‘Perfect,” 
she said, “just perfect!. You’re out of.all the 
English novels since Kipling. You write verse, 
of course?” 

“Oh, really—I say, now!” 

“Yes or no?” demanded Sally. 

“Well—of a sort,” said Michael, shame- 


faced. 





| 
} = 
| 





“Prob’bly a very sweet sort,” said Sally. } 


“Will you make me a poem?” 
“?’m horribly afraid that I shall.” 
She patted his hand with the tips of her 
fingers. 
“But you don’t make poems for a living?” 
“Architect,”’ said Michael briefly. 





THEN, most unexpectedly to himself, and 
not briefly at all, he launched into a detailed 
lescription of the office in New York, of his 


delightfully rosy prospects, of his chief who |, 


was the wisest old Johnny in the world and 


had the eye of an eagle for opportunities in a |; 


building way. 


“It’s no end lucky I’m with him!” Michael | 





finished seriously. : 

“For him—or for you?” asked naughty Sally. 
She relented when she caught the hurt in his | 
sudden silence. ‘‘Never mind—I’m sorry. | 
But you do rise so beautifully.” 

“Tm no good at spoofing,” said Michael, | 
as he had said once before, with disarming 
humility. 

He didn’t know what had come over him to 
set him confiding his personal affairs like any 
gossipy old woman. He hurriedly deserted 
the subject, begged with undeniable earnest- 
ness: “Now, about you? You’re never a | 
westerner?”” 

“Virginian,” said Sally languidly. “My | 
mother, as I told you, was a lady. My father | 
was a black sheep, with burrs in his wool. I— 
am a huzzy—or a child of nature, according 
as you look at it. Hadn’t we better turn back? 
We're running up a fearful amount on that 
go-devil, there.” 

Michael looked distinctly wounded. “I’ve 
all the time in the world—if you have—and 
I do want to know about you!” He added 
politely, “Are we driving in the places you 
prefer?” 

“T hadn’t noticed,” said Sally. She sighed | 
happily against his shoulder. “In the dark | 
all cats are gray—hadn’t you heard? About 
me? Oh, well, there isn’t anything—much. 
I'm on my way to Hollywood to go into 
moving-pictures. You may have observed | 
that I am not without pulchritude.” 

“The cinema? You!’ cried Michael, stark | 
with horror. “Surely you don’t mean it!” 

“Surely I don’t,” agreed Sally amiably, “if 
you don’t like the idea. Perhaps, then, I’m | 
taking a position in a tea-room. Sugar, sir— | 
andcream? Orange Pekoe or Ceylon? I think | 
I'd be rather chic in a little ruffly apron.” 

“You are jesting?” degged Michael. ara) 

Of course, I am,” said Sally dreamily. 
“Don’t let’s talk of it any more. T’ll tell you | 
W hat I'll do instead. I'll tell you a story about | 
a girl I know—I know her better, perhaps, | 
than any girl I have ever known—who’s sailing 
for Manila tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!” said Michael quickly. 

Sally went on in her soft, slow voice, as if | 
she hadn’t heard him. 

“Sailing tomorrow—to marry a man she’s 
been engaged to for almost six years. There’s | 
"po for you—if you’d care to hear about 
it. 

“I care to hear anything that you care to | 
tell me,” said Michael. ; | 























The value of the Ypsilanti name 
on reed and fibre furniture is in 
the quality it represents—qual- 
ity due to unsurpassed experi- 
ence, skill and resources. New 
and extremely attractive pat- 
terns again emphasize the 
leadership of this line. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will. be 
&lad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO.- 
(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 

























































YPSILANTI 


Regard PURNITURE 


Fibre 
| Bertue Mays MATERNITY 


| CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
| A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
\for free illustrated catalogue No. 9. Berthe May,10 E.46 NewYork | 
















T MAKE MONEY ?"ain now 
E A to start or 
manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria. The 

Ss only school operating a successful Tea 





Room in connection. Resident and Cor- 
respondence courses. Send for Booklet G. 
Ware School of Tea Room Management. 25W.39th St. ,N.Y.C. 




















Mothers- 


get this Baby 
B Perfection Book 


And We Will Give 
You This Handsome 
Nursery Temperature Gauge 


Every mother needs this com- 
plete baby manual which care- 
fully and thoroughly explains 

many things which you must 
/ know in order to guard your 
baby’s health. This book tells you 






Two Cook Books for the Price of One 


New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 
Edition of 


America’s Leading 
Cook Book 


THEBOSTON 
COOKING- 
SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 







































iz | how and what to feed the baby, 
"S| how to give proper exercises— 
| / 4) everything about the care of the 





By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This new edition combines practically all 
of the recipes formerly published in Miss 
Farmer’s “A New Book of Cookery” with 
the recipes contained in “The Boston Cook- 
ing-School Cook Book,” in addition to a 
considerable number of new recipes. This 
new volume has been thoroughly revised, 
and contains 2677 recipes. It is really two 
books in one, though the price remains 
unchanged. 

122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 

At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Dept. N, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


baby. It contains illustrated 
charts and pages for keeping a 
record of your baby’s growth, 
| i weight, etc. 
| This book was prepared and written 
| by baby experts for the creators of 
the famous Rock-A-Bye line of nur- 
sery specialties. We will send it to 
you, postoaid, on receipt of $1.00 in 
cash or money order—no checks. 

Get a Rock-A-Bye Swing for your 
baby, at your dealer or by mail. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bon Voyage 


“And an hour ago,” observed Sally critical} 
“you’d have been absolutely incapable of 
line like that. See how I’ve brought you out 

| in this little while!” 
; “Tell me <beut the girl,” said Michae 
| doggedly. 
“Oh, well,” sighed Sally. The taxi ambled 
’ | past a clump of white lilies, vague in the gloom, 
| Their sweetness came in at the taxi windows. 
“That girl—” said Sally—“if you really want 
| to listen—I was raised with her—we went to 
school together—we’ve been like sisters all oyr 
| lives—and tomorrow she’s going off across 
the world.” 

“If she’s going to be happy,” said Michael, 
“‘vou’re glad, I suppose.” He watched Sally 
a a closely in the intermittent light of lamps und:r 


a - which they passed. “If she’s been in love 
LUCAS TINTED GLOSS PAINT COVERS with this man for six years—” 
more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the sur- “TID I sav so?” asked Sally. “You 
face, due to finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of D ts he Michael. Tncesed Tene 
pure linseed oil and Lucas superior methods of combining all Son oix' wens. As & setios off interesting fact 
ingredients into one perfectly finished product. she was in love with him for five of those six— 


or fancied she was. Now she’s lost it, the thing 
IT BEAUTIFIES 


she felt for him. She’s adrift. It’s gone out, 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect 


that’s all—like a candle in the wind—and 

ee: a ore a . ° 
shades, made with pure, permanent tinting colors of Lucas’ own still she’s sailing, tomorrow, to be married to 
manufacture. 


| him.” 
IT LASTS 


“For God’s sake, why?” asked Michael. 
longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully 


“Well—that’s what I ask myself,” said 
Sally. Her wistfulest smile quivered about 
selected, scientifically combined by skilled workers of long ex- 
perience. 


her soft, red mouth. ‘“That’s just what I ask 
IT PROTECTS 


myself, Michael—and I’m darned if I see the 
j answer! Do you? Is it fair to him to marry 
positively because its smooth, glossy surface is impervious to 
weather. Its elasticity prevents checking or cracking during 


him, not loving him? On the other hand, is 
it fair to him to let him down, for no reason 

temperature changes, consequently preventing the admission of 

moisture—the cause of decay. 


at all, after all this time, when he’s been wait- 
IT IS ECONOMICAL 


| ing for her, working for her—being true to her, 
I dare say, as men go? I’ve talked all that over 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of 
application. 


with her till I’m tired. There’s as much to be 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per 


| said on one side as the other.” 
year of protection. 


“There is not,” said Michael bruskly. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 


“There is nothing at alf to be said on the side 
of marrying a man to whom you don’t give— 
Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, 
reflects prosperity, and radiates happiness. 





| what he thinks you’re giving.” 

“Would that be your opinion?” asked Sally 
gently. She shook her head at him and laughed, 
a rather unmirthful sound. “I’m afraid, my 
dear, you’ve never been in love.” 

Michael muttered something unintelligible. 
As to the real inwardness of things, he never 
had—oh, a skirmish or so, nothing more than 
skin-deep! Naturally he wasn’t for telling. 
Men don’t. Almost any man at all likes a 
woman to believe that his amorous escapes 
| have been many and hair’s-breadth. 

“You see,” said Sally, ‘‘a man in love isn’t 
| apt to be analytical.” 

“Rot!” said Michael rudely—and crimsoned 
at once. 

“Why, Michael!” said Sally with the saddest 
| little twinkle. “Anyhow, the man we’re talk- 
ing about isn’t. He’s just a straightforward, 
faithful, old dear. It wouldn’t occur to him 
in twice two million years that this girl could 
change. That she isn’t feeling exactly the 
same today as she was the day he kissed her 
good-by and promised to come back with a 
fortune in each pocket. He’s made the for- 
tune—pretty nearly. He’s carried out his part. 
The only reason he didn’t come back is that 
it wasn’t easy for him to leave his work, so 
| she offered to go out.” 

‘When did she offer? After she knew she’d 





Write Dept. 210 for the name of our nearest 
dealer and for color card of attractive shades 


John Lucas & Co.,inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 








Keep Your Shoes 
Off the Floor 


Hang them on a NEATWAY Closet 
Shoe-Rack, which fastens on inside cf 
closet door. When the door is opened, 
your shoes ere out in plain sight. Keeps 
shoes off the floor—safe from being 


stepped on. Does away with picking 
up shoes when sweeping. Takes up no 
extra room. 


| 

| 

| A Household Necessity 

~~} Thousands in use in homes, hetels,clubs 

and apartment houses. Sold b; dealers 

or mailed postpaid: BLACK ENAMEL, 

NICKEL or BRONZE—set of three, 

i one, $1.50. HAND 

. DESIGNS ON 
$6.00 

—pair, $4.00-—-one, $2.00. i 

or 24 inches. West of Rockies and 

Can. 10c per rack extra. 


NEATWAY Co. 
117-G West Larned St., Detroit. Mich. 
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!Refinished! 


OUNTLESS blankets 

are ruined daily by 

attempts to wash them 

at home. It is far less 

git 4 . \ costly to send them to 

us regularly for reju- 

, venation. Our _ special 

washing and refinishing process restores 

all their original freshness and _ beauty. No 

fading — no shrinking! Ship Parcel Post, or 

write for further information. 

AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO, 
4223 E. Lake St. inneapolis, Minn. 

Reference North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
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| Throwing away—everything. 





changed?” ; 
“No, she knew it directly she’d offered ard 
he’d cabled how happy he was. Isn’t lie 


| amusing, Michael?” 


“Tt’s abominable!” said Michael. 
“You sound quite bitter.” 
“T can’t bear to think of it—that’s why! 
Locking her- 
self in a room and pitching the key out the 
window.” 

“On the other hand,” said Sally quietly— 


‘not at all the Sally of the piano-bench and 
running-away-from-the-party, a much tenderer 
| creature, with shadows in her eyes and a kind 
‘of hunger in her low voice, “isn’t it something 
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that she’s keeping faith—with the 

ong who's loved her most in this world? 
After all, one’s own happiness isn’t everything? 
And if she could slip out of loving him—for 
no reason at all—mightn’t she slip back, once 
she’s married to him, just as easily?” 
“No,” said Michael, “‘she mightn’t f 
Sally drew a long, long sigh and put the tips 
of her fingers to her eyes. *Well—” she said, 


3 


1? 


«#5 a good story, isn’t it 
Mts B cruel story,” said Michael. 

“You think she hasn’t any chance for happi- 

35?” 
muNO chance at all.” 

“Then think of the man whose happiness 

she’s saving—there’s that!” 
“And think of the man,” said Michael 
slowly, “the man she’s shutting the door on 
before she’s ever heard him—whose happiness 
might be her happiness, too, if she’d only sense 
enough to wait for him. There’s that!” 

“You'll make me cry in a minute,” said 
Sally. ’ , 

“T wish I could!” said Michael. ‘Then, 
erhaps, you’d listen to me.” 

“Well, I’ve listened to you already, as long 
as a lady should—maybe a little bit longer. 
It’s getting on to one o’clock, Michael, and 
Lord only knows what this taxi-man thinks 
of us. He’s driven round and round this park 
so many times, I’m dizzy. Tell him to take 
us to the Cliffi—and I’ll bid you good-night.” 

“J don’t want you to bid me good-night 
said Michael. He tightened his arm about 
Sally’s shoulders and for one mad, rebellious 
moment laid his cheek against her hair, 
“Like lilies of the valley,” he said huskily. 
“Odd!” 

“Not odd, at all,” said Sally, pushing him 
away with a tired little laugh. She added the 
name of a famous French perfumer. 

Michael sat erect and withdrew his arm. 
He felt rebuffed—misunderstood—in a manner 
of speaking, outcast. He gave the taxi-driver, 
through the window, instructions brutally 
brief. At which the vehicle lurched sharply 
to the right, rounded the lily bed once more, 
this time in considerable haste, and made off 
in the general direction of Sally’s hotel. 

Sally leaned back in one corner—silent. 
Michael leaned back in the other—silent. 
Presently she put out one hand, and he caught 
it and bent his blond head above it. Sally 


? 


laughed. But when he set his lips to her 
fingers, she snatched them away. Eve’s own 
daughter. 


“Michael,” she asked, ‘‘are you Irish, at all?” 


“My father’s mother,” said Michael. “And 


why?” 
“Because I thought you were too British 








to be dangerous,” said Sally, ‘‘and lo an’ | 


behold, you’re not!” 

“Pardon!” said Michael. 
it for some time. 

“It doesn’t matter,”’ said Sally. 

Michael looked hurt. Sally did nothing to 
cheer him. 


He had not said 


’ 


HEY arrived eventually at the hotel, 

depopulated and dim as became a proper 
hostelry, that hour of the night. 

Michael paid the taxi-man and sent him 
away. 

“I’m just across the square,” he explained 
to Sally, lingering in the windy precincts of 
the doorway. 
in just yet a bit.” 


“What a night-owl you are!” said Sally. | 


She looked droopy and big-eyed. 
_Llike a bit of a walk,” said Michael, “late 
like this—the empty streets are so jolly.” 

“I can imagine it,” said Sally, with her little, 
mocking smile. ‘“Jolly—just the word!” 

They looked at each other in a curiously 
unquiet silence. 

“I can hardly realize,” said Michael sud- 
denly, with almost painful intensity, ‘that 
tonight is all. That I shall never see you 
again,” 

“Yes?” said Sally faintly. 

Her lips smiled. It was her lips Michael 
happened to be looking at. The blood rose 


“Anyhow, I think I shan’t go | 





How *1.60 can 
make a cold radiator hot 





ANY an extra ton of coal is wasted trying to 
forcesteam into radiators clogged withcold air, 


whenan AIRID would make each one hot for $1.60. 


There’s another nice thing about AIRID. It 
needs no “fixing,” because it is non-adjustable— 
never leaks —and makes no noise. Any pair of hancs 
can put it on any steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


AIR-VALVES 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 











YAMA GRASS BAGS 


| Stenczl, Color or Embroider 
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COMFORT FORALL 7, eriect Self HelpChsirxt. | Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Adjusts to fit anyone. 
weighs only 25 ibs. 


when a 


to desk or table, thru 25 in. 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort- 


Strong, attractive. 
it, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 


Suitable attachments for all wants. | 
A touch propels | Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925 


$600 up. Chartered stea 
door, turns in 30 in. 
White lains, N. ¥. 





Strong, pliable grass bags or baskets which fold 


flat when empty. 


Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn 
work. Make fine work, sewing or marketing bags. 
Set of three, 12-, 15-, and 17-inch sizes, sent pre- 
paid for one dollar. Catalog B-1 sent free. 


International Products Corp., 


’ 





; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
mers; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Percales Chambray 
Ginghams Muslins 


As large manufacturers of ladies’ wear 


we have many lovely remnants left over. 


These we are_now offerin 


gain 
fresh 





re at rare bar- 
Prices. They are all new, clean, 
» high-grade goods, from 3 to 6 


yards each; none!less than 3 yards. 


For a limited time we are givin 
attern of a beautiful new mode! house 


In using advertisements see page 6 


LARGE NEW REMNANTS OF 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 


a dress 





free with every order. These 17 full 


yards of fine, rich material with free dress 
pattern, only $1.98. Send bust measure, 


Send no money. Simply deposit this amount 
with postman when you receive the package, 


cents for postage. Or if you send 


order, we will prepay the same. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money chee~fully 
ESS COMPANY 


tu 
26 Quincy St., C 
opyright, De Hol Co., 1924 


t dress 
- ; | 
Imported from Indo-China. g 
i DRESS lus a few 
a WMATA TD 82.28. with ord 
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ML FREE foo 
Trenton, N. J. 8 : 
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The RED CROSS Wilcolator 
OVEN HEAT CONTROL re | 
insures perfect baking results 


The ‘Range that Saves Your Time 


RED CROSS Ranges are time and labor savers and so 
inviting to look upon that they radiate cheerfulness in a 
kitchen. Their bright, beautifully-colored enamel, nickel 
and polished steel finish keeps spotless with little cleaning 
and no blacking. 
RED CROSS Combination Gas and Coal Ranges are equipped 


with an oven heat control, which assures perfect cooking and bak- 
ing results; gas and coal water heater; numerous, roomy broiling 
and baking ovens and warming closets; removable, different size 
burners and covers; large fire box and roomy ash pan; they are 
compact in arrangement and economize on fuel. 


Sold by leading Range Dealers and Department Stores. WRITE us for name of dealer 
in your locality. Booklet on modern cooking or heating science and illustrated folders 











gladly sent on request. 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U. SeAe 
Chicago Branch: 505 South Clinton Street 






















Since 1867 the RED CROSS 
trade mark has been a de- 
pendable GUARANTEE of 
perfection in design and con- 
struction— assurance of prop- 
erly regulated heat, economy 
and long, satisfactory service. 


2ED CROSS 
Ranges 


RANGES FOR GAS, COAL, WOOD—COMBINATION RANGES FOR GAS AND 
COAL OR COAL AND WOOD-—PIPE AND PIPELESS WARM AIR FURNACES 


| Cooking Made Easy 





Vegetables Uniformly Sliced 
Fn 5 mas NE 


Your salads present 
@ much finer appear- 
ance when sliced by a 
Rapid. It slices cabbage 
for slaw, apples, pota- 
toes, carrots and other 
vegetables, grates 
cheese and chocolate. 
You need one in the 
laundry for shaving 
soap. Great time saver. 
Easytouse, easy to keep 
clean. Brightly tinned, 

* guaranteed to stay 
sharp and rust free for 
ten years. 

Best dealers every- 
where sell Rapids. If 
not at yours, send 50 
cents, direct, for one 
post paid. 


THE BLUFFTON SLAW CUTTER CO. 
Bluffton Ohio 


Tr ey Wars 
Fea pint WHlers 
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INEXPENSIVE 
Ideal for 
Canning. 

Quick and Easy 

in the Kitchen 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


Write now for 
**How to Make Money’’ 


You can cook an entire meal 
of meat, vegetables and des- 
sert over one burner in 15 to 
30 minutes, without mixing 
flavors, by using the Selfseal 
Pressure Cooker. 
Simple, easy to use, light in 
weight. 
Self-basting, cannot burn or 
boil dry. 
Saves hours of hot drudgery 
in kitchen. 
Makes cooking & canning a pleasure. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Every home needs a Selfseal 
cooker. Has no thumbscrews 
or expensive short-lived gas- 
kets. Best materials used 
throughout. Durable—Easily 
cleaned. 
A low priced, high quality 
pressure cooker. Made in sev- 
eral sizes. Write for prices. 
INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE 
Write for ‘‘Cooking Made 
Easy’’ and read what Culinary 
Experts say about pressure 
cooking. 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co. 
Dept. G. H. 


Jamaica, New York. 


_ SELFSEAL 


- Pressure Cooker 
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hot across his smooth, sunburned cheek, No 
more than the next man did Michael enjoy 
finding his emotion the object of a womans 


amusement. 

He drew himself up, he made Sally a rather 
formal little bow, he said abruptly: “jy 
be running along—hope I haven’t tired yoy 
—Good-night!” And with that he was gone, 

Striding up the street—across the square~ 
into his hotel and into a great gilded elevator 
—on the way to his room—and sanctuary. 
Poor Michael! If only, at half-after eleven 
he had followed his discreet inclination! 
Because it was now, in more ways than one, 
too late. 


‘THE book on the little table by his bedside 

no longer allured. Even the two English 
reviews failed utterly to hold him. He opened 
one and then another, dropped one and then 
another on the floor without sensing a line of 


| them, stretched out a pajama-coated arm and 


snapped off the light, flung both arms above 
his head and lay flat on his back in the dark, 
considering stormily. Sally . . . Sally Byrd! 
Delicious name . . . and, little as Michael 
had expected to admit it, delicious and in. 
credible girl! 

No one like her in Michael’s experience, 
A bit of Undine, if you like. A bit of Rosalind’s 
boyish swank. Lilies of the valley and Chopin 
and jazz. Frail jade earrings against a cloud 
of dark hair. Silver cloth, a supple sheath, 
within which a slender body moved like a little 
white cat, or a banner on the wind, or a reed 
by the river. Tiny hands and feet—the touch 
of her fingers came back across Michael’s 
own suddenly clenched right hand, as he lay 
there, remembering her. Struggling to visu- 
alize her—and failing inexplicably—madden- 
ingly ... 

Sally—Sally Byrd—on her way to Manila 
to be married—to a man she no longer loved, 
but with whom, no less, she was stubbornly 
keeping faith; disastrously, foolishly, splen- 
didly keeping faith—because, after all, “—one’s 
personal happiness isn’t everything—” 

Michael hadn’t been put off for an instant 
by the gauzy disguise of “—a girl I know—I 
know her better perhaps than any girl I have 
ever known.” 


That girl, of course, was Sally herself, easing . 


her wistful, restless soul to a stranger’s ear 
on the eve of sailing away—into what troubled 
waters, under what unfavorable stars, she 
alone knew. 

She—and Michael, the stranger, the chance 
recipient of her veiled and reckless confidences. 

““No—no stranger!’ Michael scowled in the 
dark over that. 

There had been between him and Sally, at 
first glance, something alive—or hadn’t there? 
Was Sally, in that moment, smiling her elusive 


| mocking smile only to think of him? 


He had left her smiling. Was a smile and 
the memory of a delicate jeer all he was ever 
to have of her? 

Michael snapped on the light and picked up 
his English review with steel in his fingers. 

“I’m a fool!” he said to himself. ‘Who'd 
a’thought it?” 

He was accustomed to consider himself 
armored. 

He shut Sally away therefore—as in a water- 
tight compartment—and attacked the Growth 
of Psychiatry in English Fiction with close- 
lipped attention. 

Which was, after all, nine-tenths pretence, 
because back of every paragraph in which the 
writer set forth his leisurely argument, Michael 
continued to hear, like a bird singing beyond 
a waterfall, Sally’s low, impudent chuckle. 
Would it fall into silence and be lost to the 
world once the man in Manila had slipped his 
ring upon Sally’s small finger? Quite likely 
it would! 

The lost chuckle! Thought of it affected 


| Michael precisely as if some one had threatened 


Botticelli’s Spring with a pair of shears. As 
if the Taj Mahal had been razed to the ground, 
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eer the review up before his face and 

kept his eyes upon its pages for some time. 

Weeks later he read the thing again without 

recognizing a word of it. 

It was late—or early—when he slept . . . 
andlate when he woke. His thoughts, impeded 
merely by a dream or so, ran in circles. 

Was it worth while thinking of Sally when 
she had flashed into and out of his life so 
absurdly? Since he was never to see her 
again, why not begin at once to forget her? 
Why not set about his own packing and all 
the rest of it directly? She’d have left her 
hotel very soon—the boat sailed at ten—the 
only boat sailing that day for Manila. (He 
knew this because as soon as he woke, he 
weakly rang for a newspaper and looked up 
thesteamer list.) If he had wanted to see her— 
and, kind heaven, why should he?—there 
wasn’t any self-respecting way. 

Go down to the dock and stand about like 
a love-sick ass, watching Sally out of sight, 
on her way to another man? Not likely! Not 
Michael! 

Which was why, no doubt, he dressed and 
breakfasted in the extremest haste, but before 
he did either, telephoned downstairs to the 
brigand by the elevators and ordered a box 
of lilies of the valley to be sent to Miss Sally 
Byrd at the Cliff Hotel—at once. 

““faside of five minutes, sir,’’ said the florist. 

“Less, if possible!” said Michael curtly. 

“And what name, sir?” 

“No name.” 

If she didn’t know, when she saw them— 
let her think they came from the Shah of Persia 
or the Inca of Peru! 

Coffee and eggs and a bit of toast . . . a 
half-smoked cigarette . . . and a glance at 
the faithful time-piece . . . 

“Good Lord!’ said Michael between his 


teeth—left a bill—and his cigarette-case—on | 


the little table, and made for the door. 
Jamming his hat on his head, waving an 

imperious stick, he commandeered a taxi— 

yellow, like the one of the night before. What 


unwilling, what bitter-sweet memories that | 
musty, mingled odor of leather and humans | 


and what-not awoke in Michael’s breast! Was 


he ever to ride in a taxi again, untortured? | 
“Pier so-and-so!” he cried sharply to the | 


driver. 

They started, through a flood of thin clear 
sunshine, past flower-stands gorgeous with 
spring, past tall, smoky buildings, past hordes 
of people busy as ants, past street cars and 
motors and delivery wagons. 

“Make haste, man—make haste!” said 
Michael violently, and rapped upon the win- 
dow with his stick. “Do you want me to miss 
it?” 

The taxi-driver replied, barely pausing in 
murderous dashes between corners, that he 
was doing his darndest, and no one couldn’t 
do more. Unanswerable. And, besides, they 
didn’t miss it. They drew up at Pier so-and-so 
with a delicate margin to spare. 


MICHAEL, threading a blind and driven 

way between more people, more motors, 
more wagons, came at last to the dark and cliff- 
like side of a ship, with oily water below it, with 
a plaintive babble of farewells in the air, with 
ower-boxes going up the gangway under blue- 
sleeved, negligent, stewardly arms. 


: Sally was standing by the railing. Michael | 
saw her almost at once. She wore a dark, | 


boyish kind of suit and a little, black hat. 


Her slender throat was bare. Her eyes were | 


shadowy. She was talking to one of the ship’s 
ollicers. A group of people stood near her, 
closed in about her while Michael watcied. 

And some one said, “There goes the gang- 
plank!” 

lichael swung on his heel. He had come 
down to see the last of Sally, but he found all 
at once that he couldn’t go through with it. 
It hurt too unbearably. He wanted her—too 
dreadfully—for his own. A hurt and a want 
like that called for a room with the door shut— 
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Turn back the thief 


that robs you of heat comfort 


A'®—ijust plain, ordinary air that surrounds 
you day and night—is a downright thief or 
heat. When it gets into a steam-heating system 
it robs you of heat comfort and wastes your fuel. 
The No. 2 Hoffman Vacuum Valve lets air 
out of radiators freely but it doesn’t let it back. 
You get steam with a smaller fire. That saves 
fuel. The radiators that always used to be cold 
are now warm and the heat lasts longer. 

You can have red-hot steam on bitter cold 
days, hot steam on cold days, and warm steam 
on mild days. Hoffman Vacuum Valves will 
allow a range of radiator temperature you have 
never been able to secure with ordinary valves 
and will actually save you money in fuel bills at 
the same time. 


Mail the coupon for booklet “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief,” and learn how to enjoy real 
heat comfort this winter. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC 
Dept. H, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City 


OFFM. 
VALVE 


more heat from less coal 


























HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, lnc. 
Dept. H, 512 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


Please send me your booklet. 
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66 ly 7 9 get Good Housekeeping last month,’’ complained a 
hy didn L v subscriber who had delayed sending her renewal. It 


was because the renewal reached us too late to put it into effect for that issue. Please 
don’t delay in renewing your subscription for Good Housekeeping, and you won’t 
miss any of the delightful stories and articles that appear each month. 





Prettier 
floor 


| The fine finish of your floors, wood- 
work, furniture and piano will glow 
with a newer, richer beauty when 
polished with O-Cedar. Easy to 
apply and economical, too. 


Renew home beauty with 
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Northfield 


LIVING ROOM 
‘FURNITURE 


Designed for distinctive homes 


ve need the Northfield Davenport 
Bed in your home. At a moment’s 
notice it becomes a real bed, and even 
more important, it meets your highest 
ideals of refinement in design, beauty 
and quality. Low-cushioned seat and 
concealed construction offer no sug- 
gestion of dual purpose. Made with 
or without the bed feature, in Period 
designs, Overstuffed and Fibre-Reed, 


(Suite No. 1777 shown/ 


with chairs and rockers to match. You 
will be interested in the many North- 
field productions for living room or 
sun-room. Sold by good stores where 
quality is a certainty. Find the name 
**Northfield’’ on purchase. Write us 
for “Blue Book of Living Rooms.” 
THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN + WISCONSIN 


Northfield 


LIVING ROOM “FURNITURE 





forms. 


EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 

Including 2 envelopes for each. 

100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 

service write us for latest samples and correct 
100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 


Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


¢ Only One toa 


Person 


In order to introduce to 
the American public 


‘*Fleur de Nuit’? Perfume 


we will send this dainty one 
dollar bottle (same size as 
shown) with gold-finished 
screw-cap, ground glass rod 
and stopper, filled with this 
new, most wonderful and 
fragrant Perfume — equal 
to the finest importations. 


Send Us This Adv. 


and twenty-five cents silver. 
to cover postage, packing,etc., 
and we will send prompt- 
ly, securely packed and all 
charges paid. Foreign coun- 
tries and Canada 10c extra. 


NOTE: If more than one 
bottle is desired, kind] 
send One Dollar for eac 
additional bottle. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded in full. 


Order NOW! 


The Babbitt Company, Inc. 
Perfumers, Dept. 117 
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PRACTICAL 


HAIR CURLERS 


For Long and Short Hair 
Will Make and keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful 
Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer's name 


A:OTEINPARE: O. 860 Broadway 


New York 
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not this rabble of shouting imbeciles this 
pantomime of god-speed and good-by, ’ 

He got away in a kind of quict desperation 
At the back of his mind hung a thought, likes 
gallows, with something swinging, “] ‘shan't 
get over this—” like a man shot, or knifed, 
in a vital part. 

He shoved his way out between peo 
blocked it. a 

He was almost at the street, almost back 
into sharp yellow sunshine and edgy winj 
when he felt a hand on his arm, heard a breath, 
less whisper at his side: ‘“Michael—don’t go 
so fast! . . . I saw you just as you ture 
away—I thought I’d never catch you!” 

Sally’s sea-gray eyes, shining like rain-swept 
stars. Sally’s soft mouth, mocking—anj 
unsteady! ( 

“Michael—are you running for a train? 
Don’t look at me—I’ve been crying!” 

“No—” said Michael dazedly. “I’m mp. 
ning away from a boat.” 

He drew her to one side in the shadow of q 
cobwebbed and lofty arch. He saw, as one 
sees the new moon come out, that she wore 
at her waist lilies of the valley pearl-budded 
and fragile. They smelled like her hair. 

“Sally!” he said—-his voice broke a little 
and flushing darkly, he began again—‘“Sally— 
why aren’t you . . . I saw you—you didn't 
. . . it isn’t possible . . . Sally—for God's 
sake—tell me!” 

“Tell you what, old thing?” asked Sally 
curiously. ‘Be British, Michael! You seem 
fearfully upset about something.” 

“Did you—it seems so heavenly impossible— 
did you come off that boat because—at the 
last moment—you found you couldn’t quite 
stick it?” 

Sally widened her eyes at him. She said 
with a finger at her lip: “Why, no—it’s a very 
decent boat. I came off because they were 
taking down the gang-plank.”’ 

“And you saw all at once—you couldn't 
do it?” 

“Do what, Michael? Take down the gang- 
plank? I never tried—it’s never seemed 
necessary—”’ she added conscientiously, “on 
the sort of boat I travel on.” 

“Don’t play with me!” said Michael huskily. 
“Sally—the man in Manila—what are you 
going to do about him?” 

“Why, nothing!” said Sally. “What should 
I?” She stared in honest bewilderment, then 
swooped like a king-fisher. ‘Michael, what 
are you doing down here?” 

Michael said grimly, “I came down to see 
you sail—for Manila.” 

“Me?—Me, Michael? But I’m not sailing 
for any place. Whatever put that into your 
head?” 

“You did,” said Michael. 
last night—” 

“That Charlotte was sailing. I’ve just been 
saying good-by to her.” 

“You said ‘a girl you knew better than any 
girl you had ever known.’ ” j 

“Well—I do! I’ve known her all my life. 
We were babies down home together. Michael 
—Michael—you romantic nut! You thought 
I was talking about myself. How utterly 
absurd of you. How adorably stupid! Don't 
you know the truth when you hear it?” 

“I’m no earthly good at spoofing,” said 
Michael humbly, “and you—ah—do so much 
of it, y know. Naturally, I supposed—” 


“Vou told me 


E LOOKED at Sally dumbly, and Sally 
looked at him. ; 
“So I came down,” said Michael clearing 
his throat, ‘‘to see you—” 
“You poor lamb!” said Sally very gently. 
Michael thought he had never heard such 
heavenly tenderness in a woman’s voice. He 
touched Sally’s lilies of the valley with 4 
worshipful finger-tip. 
He offered shyly, ‘Like ’em?” 
“Love ’em!” said Sally. : i 
She broke off a sprig and tucked it into his 
button-hole. 
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“Let's find a taxi!’ said Michael abruptly. 
He added, “T’ve a week before I sail—for 
re.” . 
i you suggesting,” asked Sally politely, 

“that I spend it with you, in a taxi?” 

She slipped a hand inside his arm, she smiled 
straight up into his eyes, her own darkly 
nWell I don’t mind!” said Sally Byrd. 
“Yellow .. + OF Black-and-White?” 


With God’s Help 


(Continued from page 51) 


which at the same time indicate unmistak- | 
ably the basic conditions for full energization. 

The great aim of the Salvation Army, it is 
important to point out, is to bring to the 
wretched, the degraded, the utterly hopeless, 
a sense of the goodness of God and the possi- 
bility of their finding happiness through Him. 
The Army’s primary purpose, that is to say, is 
religious, and from the day it began its activ- 
ities it has been imbued with a firm conviction 
that no one falls too low for redemption. ‘A 
man may be down, but he is never out,” to 
recall the familiar Army slogan. As _ the 
founder of the Salvation Army, General | 
William Booth, once said, in outlining to a 
religious conference the history and methods 
of the Army: 

“J was told that ninety-five in every hun- 
dred of the population of our larger towns and 
cities never crossed the threshold of any place 
of worship, and I thought, ‘Can not something 
be done to reach these people with the Gospel?’ 
Fifteen years ago I thus fell in love with the 
great crowds of people who seemed to be out 
of the pale of all Christian churches. 

“Tt seemed to me that if we could get them 
to think about Hell they would be certain to 
turn from it. If we could get them to think 
about Heaven they would want to go 
there . 





| 

“Tf asked to explain our methods, I would | Nearly 100 windows 
pictured—many in 
colors. Just the infor- 
mation you want on 
“How” to plan and 
make artistic window 
draperies. Our 8th 
annual and most value 
able book. 


say: First, we do not fish in other people’s 
waters, or try to set up a rival sect. Out of the 
gutters we pick up our converts, and if there 
be one man worse than another our officers 
rejoice the most over the case of that man. . . 
We are moral scavengers, netting the very 
sewers. We want all we can get, but we want 
the lowest of the low.” 





The Case of Brown 

Now, precisely what happens when the 
Salvation Army reclaims one of the outcasts 
it is specially anxious to save? Go through the 
Army’s annals, and you will be amazed at the 
almost incredible personality transformations 
wrought. Again and again it occurs that men | 
who would frankly confess to being among the | 
weakest of the weak—sodden with drink, | 
vicious, brutalized, in every way debased— 
show themselves the possessors of power which 
neither they nor anybody else had dreamed 
was in them. They are energized in the truest 
sense of the term, energized bodily and in- 
tellectually as well as morally. And they re- 
main energized, to the gain of the society on 
which they formerly were parasites. The case 
of a certain Pittsburgh drunkard I shall call 
Brown is typical. 

Brown was a middle-aged man—and very, 
very drunk—when he made his first contact 
with the Salvation Army. It resulted from 
his being near an Army hall in which a meeting 
Was In progress. Attracted by the music and 
the singing, he staggered in and lurched into 
a seat near the door. When the customary 
Invitation was given to advance to the peni- 
tents’ bench, Brown rose, made his way un- 
steadily forward, and literally fell on his knees 
at the bench. A Salvation Army officer who 
then spoke to him—Adjutant James Asher 
at present connected with the New England 
Amy headquarters—found Brown crying like 
a baby and muttering, over and over, 

“I want to be a better man.” 

After the meeting Brown disappeared. It 
was hoped and expected that he would come 
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The Kirsch Suggestion Book tells 
what’s new and correct in window 
treatments, also ‘“‘What to do” and 
“How”"—to have window drapings 
that are artistic and up-to-date. 
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Kiibeh Curtain Rods 


give exactly the window draping 
effects you want, simply and easily. 
That’s one big reason for Kirsch 
popularity. The artistic treatments 
you admire, require only the regular 
Kirsch Rods that fit all your win- 
dows, and are available right at 
your dealer’s. This also applies to 
Kirsch pulleys and draw cords for 
draw-curtains, French heading rings, 
drapery hooks, and other useful 
Kirsch accessories. 
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mark on the carton 


Free Book 


Of Window 
Draping Ideas 


Using Kirsch Rods, you know your 
drapings will hang neat and smooth. 
Kirsch Rods go on the brackets by merely tilting. Come off 
this same easy way; never come down accidentally. 
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Kirsch Rods now have a superior patented finish called Stipple 
Tone. It’s more beautiful, more durable, more artistic, at 
no greater cost. It’s a feature only of Kirsch Rods. Choice of 
brass or white at the same price. Be sure to get the genuine. 
“There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service’ 


KIRSCH MFG. CO.,153 Prospect Ave.,Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A, 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 254Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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Grow Larger, Stronger 
Healthier Plants 
Self-watering and sub-irri- 
ating stee! boxes for win- 
ia Sen porches, ledges, sun 

parlors, etc. Leak proof; 
rust proof. Perfect air cir- 
culation and drainage. Six 
sizes.Write for FREEcatalog. 
| SAVO MFG. CO.,Dept.E-10 
111W. Monroe St.,Chicago 















Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, Fuel, 
Paintings, Plants, etc. 

Fill with water, hang on the back 

of any radiator out of sight. Others 

for Hot Air Registers and Pipe- 

less Furnaces. Tens of thousands_now in 

satisfactory use. Write for Free Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 W. Monroe Si. Dept. R-10, Chicago, Hl. 
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With God’s Help 


to the hall again the following evening. He dig 
not. Nothing was seen of him for ten days, 
Then, at a Sunday meeting, he returned, » 
improved in appearance as to be hardly 
recognizable. When testimonies were called 
for, he was the first to rise. 

“T don’t remember coming here ten days 
ago,” he stated, “but I do remember going oy 
of here, and going out a changed man. Dp 
you want to know why I haven’t been back 
before? 

“For six months I had not drawn a sober 
breath. When I woke the day after the meet. 
ing, I was afraid to get up and leave the house 
lest I start drinking as usual. The past ten 
days I have been in bed, staying there untij 
I felt sure I would not go to a saloon directly 
I got up and dressed. Now I am sure of 
myself—sure that I can and will do without 
drink.” 

Two years later Adjutant Asher took part 
in a Salvation Army service in a Virginia town, 
At the close of the service the drummer of the 
local corps stepped up to him and asked, 

“Don’t you < eeoles He me?” 

Then, seeing the puzzled look in the adju- 
tant’s eyes, “My name is Brown, and I used 
to be in Pittsburgh.” 

“Now I know you, 
response. 

“And,” the other went on, “I want you to 
know my wife and daughter. They are in'the 
hall tonight. This is our home town,” he 
explained, as he led the adjutant away, “and 
we are happily reunited after years of separa- 
tion. I do not blame my wife for having left 
me. She had todoso. I was a drunkard then. 


rT Now all is going well, and I am earning a good 

Look, Mother, ene living for my family and myself.” 
My Anniversary Gift sea thian s0 teres 

“ i . ae : Consider, too, the case of Dargan, a comer 

It matches.the beautiful set Ziven us at eater in. a Mew Enalead town. Os Maal 

our wedding, and makes our table ser- statement Dargan, for more than half a cen- 

vice complete. tury, had thought of nothing but self-gratifica- 

Borie tion. As a boy he played truant from school; 

Holmes & Edwards Super Place is ditfer- when compelled to attend school, he made no 


ent. Every piece is heavily plated with pretense at study, and he soon became a mem- 
: ber of a.gang of young rowdies. At no time 


pure silver and i addition those most did he display even a spark of ambition. To 
used have Solid Silver Inlaid under the exist in a vegetative way seemed all that he 
plate at the two rest points to insure craved. Certainly the existence he led was 


permanent satisfaction. distinctly vegetative. ; 
Learning no trade, he was content with 
Soper Pine—~-Iniaid whatever odd jobs he could pick up, and sought 
“Cla Sivas Chere It Wears” odd jobs only when penniless. To idle on park 
benches, to watch other men industriously at 
work, to gossip with fellow street-wanderers— 


The Centu ty “Je ra | Spoon such were the means by which John Da.gan 


passed most of his time through early man- 


” 


came the adjutant’s 


Set of Six $3.60 hood, middle age, and even into life’s twilight. 
Write for Gift Booklet All the while he was oppressed with the dis- 

: satisfaction that in some degree harries every 
5 = : one who lives uselessly. The older he grew, 
| HOLMES #EDWARDS || the more keenly he felt his joylessness and his 


| Sek ATE NLA loneliness. He saw clearly enough that while 
|| he could always find companions of a sort, he 
Z was quite without friends, and more and more 
he longed to escape from the misery that 
i increasingly beset him. This was his state of 
i mind when he one day chanced upon a Salva- 
Ds ii tion Army open-air meeting. : 
Eee i) ere The contrast between the radiant happiness 
oT i of the singing men and women and his own 
PRC idee unhappiness set Dargan to thinking and won- 
|| SHOWS SUVERANLADD| | dering. Attentively he listened to the words 
| -UNDER THE PLATE-| || . “ 
Sey of the leader pleading and exhorting and 
dilating on the joys of the religious life. A 


oy 1 sudden resolution seized Dargan. “If salvation 
9 | L VE R P LAT E can do for me what this man says it has done 
from the House of for others, I want to try it,” was the form his 


resolution took. When the open-air meeting 

(@): MES EDWARDS ended and the little corps marched to the 

Salvation Army hall to join in a larger ui 

there, Dargan followed. To the penitents 

pe ea CT oe es bench he made his way, kneeled, prayed, and 

— after a talk with one of the Army officers, 

Ne walked out of the hall with his head manfully 
; : | erect. His personality transformation— 
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With God’s Help 


This was three years ago. Today Dargan, 
ted by all who know him, is a trusted 
and capable worker in the employ of a public 
utility company. First taken on by the com- 
ny as an unskilled laborer, he soon attracted 
attention not only by his energy and fidelity, 
but by evidences he gave of initiative and 
executive ability. Rapidly he was promoted, 
until now he is a foreman directing a large 
number of workers. Which means, of course, 
that he has prospered materially as well as 
mentally and morally. As he proudly an- 
nounced at a recent Salvation Army gathering, 

“J am paying an income tax this year.” 

Even more impressive is the story of what 
happened to Mallow. 

Unlike Dargan, Mallow had learned a trade 
early in life, but having acquired a fondness 
both for drink and for idling, he fell into the 
habit of working at his trade only when driven 
to do so by sheer necessity. Next he fell into 
the habit of not working at it at all, but of 
living by his wits and on charity. Little by 
little he degenerated, until he became a verit- 
able tramp, beating his way from place to 
place, and wherever he went finding occupa- 
tion only in begging, pilfering, and evading 
the police. 

He was not happy. He could not be. He 
was, as a matter of fact, consciously unhappy. 
Yet he saw no way of escape from his wretched 
existence until, like Dargan, he paused one day 
to listen to the prayers and hymns of a New 
York City street group of Salvationists. Some- 
thing that was said set Mallow to thinking 
as he had never thought before, and, impelled 
as Dargan had been, he followed the corps to 
the local Salvation Army headquarters. To 
the captain in charge he eagerly, feverishly, 
put the question, 

“Is there any chance of a man like me 
amounting to anything?” 

Now, Mallow was no longer young. He 
was not good to look upon. Unshaved, un- 
washed, his clothing torn and spotted, a more 
unpromising candidate for achievement could 
hardly be imagined. But the answer returned 
to his anxious question by the Salvation Army 
captain was direct, emphatic, and unhesi- 
tating, 

P “With God’s help, you can amount to a great 
eal.” 

Until work at the trade he once practised 
was available for him, Mallow was given a job 
as janitor of the Army Headquarters. Soon 
he became a member of the Army, and relin- 
quished his janitorship for outside employment 
in which he acquitted himself well. There was 
no more idling, no more wandering. A day 
came when he astonished his captain friend 
by the statement: 

“I have been trying my hand at writing 
stories, and I have just sold one of them to a 
fiction magazine. I really believe I have a 
gift for that sort of thing.” 

No longer is Mallow a parasitic hobo. 
Happily married, writing successfully for an 
avocation, and for his vocation managing 
energetically and wisely the Salvation Army 
work in a New England district, he has 
developed into a citizen of whom any com- 
munity would be proud. 


How the Army Works 

This is the sort of thing that is happening 
all the time as a result of the Salvation Army’s 
crusading zeal for the saving of the souls of 
‘the lowest of the low.” Not only are the 
Army’s converts inspired with religiou sbelief, 
but their whole outlook on life is changed, 
their whole behavior is changed, and they 
manifest unsuspected powers of endurance 
and accomplishment. How account for these 
changes and for this evocation of latent energy? 
The Salvationist will tell you, “It is all done 
by God’s grace.” Which is undoubtedly the 
correct answer, so far as it goes. Only, quite 
obviously, it raises and leaves unanswered the 
further question, “Why is God’s grace so 
signally bestowed on these particular persons?” 





Miss D dyed her white 
crepe de chine dress 
henna* with SUNSET 
when fall came. She 
wore it all winter. 
*HENNA—Mix | cake 
of SUNSET Scarlet and 
¥% cake of Light Brown. 





Miss A needed two sofa 
pillows to harmonize 
with anew color scheme. 
She dyed, with SUNSET, 
two old blue covers, one 
to a charming new blue, 
theothertoasoft purple. 
She then toned down 
three pairs of yellow 
shantung sash curtains 
to a restful ecru, using 
SUNSET Sand dye. 










Mrs. O dyed a pair of 
“nude” silk stockings 
to the fashionable 
“beaver’*. Then she 
transformed a light gray 
silk Irish lace shawl with 
SUNSET Heliotrope— 
its new loveliness invites 
many times its former 


use 

*BEAVER —Mix % 
cake of SUNSET Taupe 
and % cake of Dark 
Brown. 
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how they triumphed 
with SUNSET 


colors. 





Tias story can be duplicated in thousands 
of American homes. 

Three women wanted to change the color 
of the articles sketched here. They naturally 
turned for help to SUNSET. A brief half 
hour for each dyeing operation, and the old, 
drab, lifeless colors were transformed as if by 
magic into beautiful, new fast tones, with all 
tne charm of newly purchased fabrics. 


No expert knowledge needed 
with SUNSET 


These three women were not “experts,” but 
amateurs like yourself, loving beautiful things 
and seeking an inexpensive way to have them. 
How easy to follow their example! Once you 
try SUNSET you will never again discard 
usable clothes or draperies because of faded 
or passé colors. 

You can get any color you want by mixing 
two or more of SUNSET’S 22 standard 
Simple directions are given in our 
folder ‘“The Season's Colors.”’ 


SUNSET Dyes are different 


No other dye possesses SUNSET’S remarkable 
properties. SUNSET dyes all fabrics—silk, 
wool, cotton, mixed goods—the same color 
at the same time, in the same dye-bath. 
SUNSET does not stain the hands or spoil 
utensils; and SUNSET color is fast: 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Send for our folder “The Season’s Colors” 
and directions for tied-and-dyed work. 

Nearly all good drug and department 
stores sell SUNSET. Look for the SUNSET dis- 
play case and ask to see Color Card. If you 
can't get SUNSET, send 15c per cake, stat= 
ing color desired, to our Dept. 15. 

Our Home Service Department will 
gladly answer questions. 
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DYES 
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Figured Walnut 


Walnut is ‘‘Boy-Proof”’ 


ei > tawny brown beauty of American 
Walnut is natural, not due to surface 
stains. So it is not in constant need of re- 
finishing. 

The vigorous feet of children, the bruises 
of their toys leave few disfiguring scars on 
walnut furniture. Walnut wood can take 
a lot of punishment and still keep its 
beaut y—and with a minimum of care. 

Walnut is strong. On its stability de- 
pend the lives of aviators whose airplane 
propellers are made of walnut. And time 


has yet to set a limit to its durability, 
though centuries of furniture making 
have seen walnut in ever-growing popu- 
larity. 


The tired home-worker loves walnut 
for its beauty, its durability and ease of 
upkeep. And its economy is a joy to the 
thrifty. 


Walnut is famous for its resistance to 
warping and swelling in wet weather and 
shrinking and cracking in dry weather. 


"AMERICAN 


VALNUT 


We will gladly send you on request our beautiful 
book ‘‘The Story of American Walnut.’”’ Learn how 
to tell real walnut from its imitations. Ask for it. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 842, 616 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Now Come Winter Fashions 
in the NOVEMBER agssue 


Of course you want to know about the Fall openings of the 
prominent Paris dressmakers, the subtle changes in the straight 
silhouette, the colors that will be worn, and materials that will 
be used. These will all be covered in the next number. National 
Fashion Service will also show you what may be purchased in 
your own home town by the use of the trade-mark, and the 
New York Shops pages will be full of fascinating clothes, from 


furs to feather fans, which 


Shopping Service. 


Baby’s Layette 


A practical as well as charming folio 
gives full information and advice on 
that vital subject: What to buy and 
make for the new baby. It may be 
purchased from Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, price 


may be bought through our 


Bride’s Book 


Another interesting folio is concerned 
with the needs of the bride, giving a 
complete list of necessary articles both 
for herself and her house, with sugges- 
tions for the wedding. Also from 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 
25c. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th St. 
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With God’s Help 


The bestowing can not be on any arbitrary 
basis. That would imply an injustice yp. 
thinkable in regard to God. It must be tha 
the persons benefited—and those who share 
in benefiting them—comply in uncommon 
measure with conditions prerequisite alike 
|to nobler living and to freer access to the 
| powers so long left unused. Study of Salvation 
| Army methods and of Salvation Army conyerts 
| suggests unmistakably that such is the case. 
| More specifically, it suggests that at the very 
| root alike of the converting and of the greater 
energizing is a fervent desire for betterment 
coupled with a sudden or gradual dawning of 
faith that betterment is possible. 5 

Recall for a moment the three cases I haye 
cited. In Brown’s case we find the explicit 
declaration, ‘I want to be a better man.” Jp 
Dargan’s, there is an almost equally explicit, 
“Tf salvation can do for me what this man 
says it has done for others, I want to try it,” 
And in Mallow’s, desire palpitates in every 
word of the eager question, “Is there any 
chance of a man like me amounting to any- 
thing?”’ Take any case you choose from the 
vast numbers of men and women saved and 
energized’ through the Salvation Army, and 
invariably you will discover that an awakening 
of desire precedes and is of dynamic significance 
to both the saving and the energizing. 





The Appeal Is Emotional 


Intuitively the Salvation Army’s founder, 
the immortal William Booth, sensed this, and 
sensed the further truth that, to become fully 
dynamic, desire must be fortified by confidence 
and hope and given definite, not vague, direc- 
tion. Intuitively General Booth sensed, too, 
that in most men and women, and particularly 
in the sort of men and women he was most 
anxious to help, the highway alike to desire, 
confidence, and hope is the heart rather than 
the head. Hence from the outset General 
Booth stressed the emotional and made it a 
point so to arrange Salvation Army meetings 
and services that through their emotional 
appeal they would create or intensify a de- 
sirous, confident, and hopeful mood. It might 
almost be said—as at least one acute observer 
has pointed out in much detail—that every 
Salvation Army service provides an apt illus- 
tration of the potency of suggestion in de- 
termining human action. To quote the 
observer in reference, Mr. R. H. Thouless: 

“T was recently present at a Salvation Army 
service which provides a very fine example 
of the unwitting use of suggestion, and of the 
use of the hypnoidal condition in order to 
increase suggestibility. It took place in a 
theater. At the end of the service people were 
invited to come up to the mercy seat on the 
stage in order to seek consecration. On the 
stage, one of the leaders was repeating in 
confident and_ slightly . monotonous tones: 
‘Jesus calls you. Come. Come. Come now. 
Come. Come now s 

“The congregation was asked to bow their 
heads and to sing with their eyes closed. The 
closed eyes, the monotonous singing, and the 
repetition of the word ‘Come’ on the stage, all 
tended to produce in the audience a state ap- 
proaching the hypnoidal. The same verse 
was sung over and over again by the congre- 
gation, and it, too, contained the same sug- 
gestion as was being urged from the stage— 
it contained some such words as, ‘I give myself 
to Jesus.’ The effect of this suggestion was 4 
powerful one, and it succeeded in breaking 
down the resistance of several of the congre- 


| gation to the act of making a public declaration 
| by stepping on to the stage.” 


So far as I am aware, General William Booth 
never studied formal psychology, and a pas- 


| sage such as the above is a distinct tribute to 
| his insight in planning for the setting up of an 
|emotional mood favorable to his beneficent 


ends. But however far he made use—an 
however far his successors have continued to 
make use—of suggestion as an aid to convel- 
sion, he knew, and they know, that to create 
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and intensify desire, confidence, and hope is 
one thing; to maintain desire, confidence, and 
hope is another. Further than this—and we 
are drawing close now to the central fact. in 
the psychology of the miracle of energizing 
men by whatever means—it has always been 


a cardinal article in the Salvation Army creed | 
that the maintaining of desire, confidence, and | 


hope depends on a clarifying of the under- 

standing with regard to the real meaning and 
se of life. 

Pathe man who would be saved must be made 

to see that the chief business of life is to glorify 

God by assisting in carrying out the Divine 

plan through good works for one’s fellow-men. 


To love others, to serve others, to aid others, | 
that is at once the way to salvation and a sign 


of salvation. To quote General Booth’s own 


words: d 

“The essence of sin is selfishness; that is, 
the unreasoning, improper love of self. 
essence of holiness is benevolence. Holy 
souls are mastered by love, filled with love.” 


And again, “To help the poor, to minister to | 


them in their slums, to sympathize with them 
in their poverty, afflictions, and irreligion, 
was the natural outcome of the life that came 
to my soul through believing in Jesus Christ.” 
And yet again, “I can not understand how any 
one can suppose for a moment that he is living 
a life acceptable to God unless he is striving, 
with all his might, to fulfil the Divine com- 
mand, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ ” 


The Atmosphere is Love 


Thus it comes about that from the instant 
the Browns, the Dargans, the Mallows, the 
despairing wasters of life, turn to the Salvation 
Army, they find themselves in an atmosphere 
of truly sympathetic, service-rendering love. 
They are not merely preached to and prayed 
over; they are aided in material ways as their 
need requires. 
is borne in upon them—perhaps for the first 
time since they were children, perhaps for the 
first time in all their days—that somebody 
really cares for them! The joy of this discovery 
may be, and often is, the decisive factor in 
determining them to lead on their own account 
a life of self-forgetting, altruistic love. Now 
there comes to them regeneration, and with 
it energization. Salvation through service, 
power through service, such is their reward. 

Again I would pause to comment on William 
Booth’s extraordinary perception of truths 
which have gained scientific recognition only 
of recent years. Psychologically speaking, 
the Salvation Army program rests on the 
assumption that over-development of the self- 
regarding instinct and repression of the race- 
conserving instinct are largely responsible for 
the ills and weaknesses of men. This assump- 
tion had no place in the psychology of the 
period in which General Booth began his 
redemptive labors. Today it is more than an 
assumption; it is a fact accepted by science— 
and so generally accepted that, for example, 
in the treatment of the functional nervous and 
mental disorders now so prevalent physicians 
stress self-forgetfulness as indispensable to a 
cure. 

“Busy yourself in good works, labor for 
others, strive to give rather then to get,” is in 
effect their advice. The taking of that advice 
means restoration to health, means also a 
notable augmenting of efficiency and happi- 
hess. And it is further accepted by modern 
psychology that ability to act upon the advice, 
“Be self-forgettingly busy,” is promoted by 
recourse to such practises as prayer and 
meditation on religious truths. ‘The psycho- 


therapist,” is the way it is put by one medical | 


psychologist, Dr. J. A. Hadfield, “has been 


compelled to acknowledge the validity of the | 
practical principles of the Christian religion.” | 


Also, “In its fundamental doctrine of love 
to God and man, Christianity harmonizes the 


emotions of the soul into one inspiring purpose, | 


thereby abolishing all conflict and liberating 
stead of suppressing the free energies of 
men,”’ 


The | 


Inevitably the consciousness | 
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WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 


Everything your foot needs Feeture Arch Shoes provide. Their 
comfort is patented . . . the Feeture Arch flexing with each foot 


movement yet holding rigid to sapport the arch under the body 
weight is exclusive with Johansen. So is the [ 
Feeture-Fit heel, which clings closely for 
wonderful neatness and comfort. And smart 
styles in profusion. Write for nearest dealet’s 
name and free booklet, “Ending Foot 
Troubles.”” Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., 3640 
Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. be yay 
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Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. 

Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 


student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room C-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. | Washington, D. C. 

































This Parchment Shade Almost 
Paints Itself! Somes 


You don’t need experience; 
you don’t have to be an_art- 
ist. We tell you how. You 
save at least half the price 
of the finished shade and 
lamp! 
It’s easy and fascinat- 

ing, no teacher needed. 


ABSLAC 


Face Power 


Delicate perfume of flowers, faint 


5 ih ~ fragrance of Lablache—one suggests 
cesdes. >" Geen the other. For generations, fastidious 


Shades,’’ describes over 150 
beautiful designs and color com- 
binations. A\so tells secret of new 
“‘Lustreraft’’ Process of decorat- 
ing lamps, candlesticks, bowls, 
ete., to match lamp shades and 
room decorations, no firing need- 
ed, colors last forever. Costs only 
25e¢, tells how to make gifts for 
Christmas, weddings, birthdays, 
fairs, ete., with big profits for 
charity. 4 
Catalog 56G, just out ’ 

contains over 2,000 illus- : 
trations of lamp shades, 

| vases, white china, ete. It is 
the best catalog we've ever is- 
} sued. It is FREE! Write for it today. 
| the shade book. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago | 


| CHINA PAINTERS: itatits “aieeds ith | 


America’s largest white china importers! 
* 


women have found the dainty, flower- 
like purity and enduring smoothness 
of Lablache indispensable. 


Two sizes, 50c & $1.00 
Sold everywhere or by mail. 
Flesh, White or Cream. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. 

Compact Lablache 
Rouge, 

in handy size 
box. 50c. Orange and 
Foneé (darker shade). \ 
BEN LEVY CO. x 


Dept. 61 125 Kingston St. 


Paris BOSTON 


with puff, 


25e¢ will bring 
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A Guide to Bette 


Home Construction 
The big important points about 
home building, facts which every 
home builder should know, are 
covered in the Home Builder's 
Encyclopedia—sent free to pros- 
pective builders. 

The prevention of plaster cracks, 
best windows for beauty and 
practical use, brighter basements 
and greatest fire protection are 
among the _ subjects covered. 
Every home builder should have 
a copy of this valuable book. 

Return coupon for free copy. 


USCON 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


~o 
Dealers Everywhere. Warehouses and Offices from 
Pacific to Atlantic. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. 
Send Free Copy of Home Builder’s Encyclopedia. 
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|of a widowed and impoverished mother, 
| William Booth began a wage-earning career 
| as an apprentice, and for six years toiled for a | 
| pittance as few workers of any age are obliged | 
| to toil today. At nineteen he emerged from his | 
| apprenticeship, but not from a grinding life 
of toil. 
|noon, and night. 


| days, and an hour or two one night in the 
| week.” In the interval he had “found religion,” 
| and every hour he could call his own he gave 
| to missionary work and to works of relief for 


| him that to continue as he had begun was 


| lock’ and had ‘a chest like a prize-fighter,’ he | 
would break down, said the physician, and 


| afterwards, 





| Booth was a prodigious worker as well as an | 
inspired preacher. 
| of his times.” 


| unusual physical as well as intellectual power 
|General Booth displayed offers itself other 


| is the common heritage of mankind, but which 


| he still was little more than a boy. 


| Mallow, a 
| of self-love in love and labor for others. 

las it does that what happens as a result of 
}much an irrecoverable loss of latent energy, | 


la; a damming of energy which nevertheless | 
jremains available for the individual’s good | 





=| to accomplish and to get. 
| they may more generally appreciate that the 


vee. (G.H.10-24) = 


With God’s Help 


For that matter, General Booth’s own career 
offers a convincing proof of the exceptional | 
energizing value of ‘service motivated by | 
religious aspirations and reinforced by religious | 
faith. His account of his experiences in early 
life makes this plain. 

At thirteen years of age, being the only son 


“It was work, work, work, morning, 
I was practically a white 
slave, being only allowed my liberty on Sun- 





men and women more oppressively situated 


| than himself. 


This despite the fact that he was of notably 
frail constitution. Friends felt that the young 
Booth was literally driving himself to death— 
aided and abetted by the taskmasters of his 
apprentice and journeyman days. At least 
one physician bluntly and emphatically warned 


suicidal. In G. S. Railton’s authoritative 
biography of General Booth this physician’s 
warning is thus recalled: | 

“Unless a man with a nervous system like | 
his [General Booth’s] was ‘framed like a bul- | 


seeing that he was not so built, he would be | 
‘done for’ in twelve months.” 

Then Railton adds: 

“The doctor went to the grave very soon | 
whereas the General continued | 
preaching for over sixty years after that pro- 
nouncement.” 


The Latent Self is Freed 
And throughout those sixty years General 


It is small wonder that 
Harold Begbie once called him ‘‘the superman 
No adequate explanation of the 


than the explanation that his religious zeal, 
his ardor in rendering service, had given him 
free access to that store of latent energy which 


most men and women draw on only in emer- 
gencies or not at all. 

It will, of course, be noticed that in General 
Booth’s case the energizing process began while | 
In the case | 
of the great majority of the unfortunates whom 
the Salvation Army successfully influences, 
it begins only after years of physical and mental 
and spiritual wastage. Even then, as evinced 
by the cases of Brown, of Dargan, and of 
conspicuous energizing follows 
acceptance of religious truths and submergence 


Which surely is most significant, indicating 





wrong thinking and wrong living is, not so | 


and for the good of society once a new and | 
better life-attitude is adopted. This indeed | 
must be so, else all the attested miracles cf | 
healing by psychological medicine as by 
religious conversion could never have occurred. 

Some day, it may be, people more generally 
will be persuaded of the vital truth that they | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ae : 2 | 
| are needlessly living below their normal maxi- | 


mum of energy; and that as a consequence | 
they are neither accomplishing as much nor | 
getting as much out of life as they were meant | 
Some day, too, | 


way to greater happiness and success is the 
way of faith and of self-forgetting service. 


Club Need, 


$100?— | 


Or perhaps there isa 
Society in your Church 
for which you wish to 
raise funds— 


The Woman’s Opportu- 
nity League will help you 
to earn the money by a 
a very easy, remunerative, 
and congenial method. 


Whether you wish to con- 
tribute your share toward 
the lifting of a church debt, 
or for missionary work, 
needed repairs in the Church 
or Club building, or to fur- 
ther some of your charitable 
enterprises—even to add to 
the earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever the 
object, the League plan will 
make it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it. 


Any One Can Do the 
Work Successfully 


You need no experience 
and there is no initial ex- 
pense. We send you all you 
require for the work and co-" 
operate with you in every 
way. 


Fillin and mail the coupon 
to-day to get details 


Dept. GHP-1024, 

Woman’s Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your League plan. 
Please send me details without obligation 
to me. 


i 
City .... 


State 
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Old-fashioned 
fixtures like 
<this 


can be made to 
look like this—> 
No Wiring—No Tools 
Just take them home and put 
them on. You can take them 
with you when you move. 


PRICE $1.00 Each 
(Bulb and Shade Extra) 
For Sale at 
Electric Shops, Fixture 
Studios, Hardware and 
Department Stores 
To insure getting the genuine Can-del- 


ite, we suggest that you tear this adver- 
tisement out and take it with you. 


Henry D. Sears, General Sales Agent 
80 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Me BICKNELL 
folding Lroming Table 


Makes ironing simple and easy. 
Opens or closes with one movement. 
Light weight. Just the right height. 
Has more ironing space. Nose so 
shaped and free from all supports that 
garments slide off and on without ex- 
ertion or tearing. Sets firmly on floor. 
Will not collapse, wiggle or tip when 
in use. Substantially and strongly 
built of kiln dried lumber throughout. 
No wires or springs to get out of order. 
Iron the Bicknell way from now on 
and your ironing is made easy. 


If your dealer does not have it in 
stock, write to the 


J.F.Bicknell Lumber Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


1. Baluster. 2. Pilaster, classic order. 
3. Spiral leg 


The History of Furniture 
(Continued from page 45) 


in general on the horizontal lines of wall pieces. 
Massive four-square credenza typical of 
Italy. 
" Debie-tieeed cupboard and dressoir typi- 
cal of France. 
“Court cupboard” typical of England. 
This is the period of the “refectory” table, 
the draw-top table and later the “gate-leg” in 
England, also the cabinet and chest on stand. 
Construction Generally solid and massive al- 
lowing for bold carving. Wall 
furniture remains heavy, while chairs lighten 
in design; veneers and elaborate cabinet work 
develop toward end of style. 
Ornament Carved and painted surfaces the 
rule. Elaborate inlays of rare 
woods, ivory, metal and marble introduced 
from Italy. Arabesque and roundel were the 
principal early forms. Classic orders basis 
of large designs. The scroll, swag, cartouch, 
pilaster and bracket from Italy mingle with 
geometrical strapwork and lozenge, common 
in the north. Grotesque animal and human 
forms are very typical of the period and with 
the colonette, bulb, baluster, and spiral twist 
were usual supporting members. 
Leaf ornament, gadrooning, guilloche and 
nulling, the usual ornament on moldings. 


NOTES 


This period saw a tremendous advance in 
the art of comfort. There was great increase 
in quantity and variety of furniture; the 
chair comes into general use, the chest 
supplemented by varieties of cabinet and cup- 
board, and the paneled bed was replaced by 
the four-poster with elaborate hangings, 
beautiful in texture and design. The colorful 
and elaborate renaissance painted and sculp- 
tured palace interiors of Italy set the style 
for France and England. In general, the 
furniture of this period is notable in Italy for 
its restraint and good proportions; in France 
for the exuberance and boldness of its decora- 
tion; in England for its sturdy naiveté. 

The pieces of furniture used in the 
American colonies up to 1700 were generally 
crude copies of English types, made in 
native woods. There are extant today, oak 
settles, chests with drawers, carved press 
cupboards and gate-leg tables with spiral 
turnings which reflect the sturdy qualities of 
English furniture of the period. There were few 
fine pieces, and these were probably imported. 


1. Cartouch. 2. Gadrooning. 3 and 4. 
Leaf ornament 


Beauty and Protection 
from the same can 


Is the interior of your home rest- 
ful and inviting? Has it an air 
of welcome that brings smiling 
recognition of your skill? If not, 
it may lack only that finishing 
touch of beauty and refinement 
that comes from the constant use 
of BUTCHER'S WAX POLISH 
on floors, furniture and wood- 
work. Everywhere BUTCHER'S 
brings a soft lustre, subdued but 
full of life and light. Then too, 
BUTCHER'S fully protects your 
floors from wear and your furni- 
ture and woodwork from deteri- 
oration at almost negligible cost. 


YOUR FLOORS 

Clean thoroughly and apply an 
even coat of BUTCHER'S Wax 
Then polish with a Weighted 
Floor Brush. Apply two coats of 
the wax in this way if necessary 
Dust daily with BUTCHER'S 
Liquid Wax Polish on mop using 
Weighted Brush occasionally. 
Your floors will always be im- 
maculate. 


YOUR LINOLEUM 


“Just as soon as your new linoleum 
floors are laid, give them two thin’ 
coats of wax... . That wax is like 
armor for linoleum floors. Tramp- 
ing feet never actually touch the 
linoleum. _.. Givenadaily brush- 
ing with a slightly waxed dust 
mop, linoleum actually thrives 
with use.” From the direction of a 
leading linoleum manufacturer for 
the care of linoleum floors. 
YOUR WOODWORK 
AND FURNITURE 
A light coat of BUTCHER'S 
Liquid Polish applied with a soft 
cloth and lightly tubbed will 
brighten your woodwork and fur- 
niture and keep it in splendid 
condition. 

BUTCHERS is on sale at most 


dealers. If your dealer does not carry 
it, send 25¢ for a generous sample can 


The Butcher Polish Company 
245A STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


ILLUSTRATED HOME BOOKLET 
SENT FREE ON REQUES7 





Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons __ say, 
“Did you hear from him 
today?” They should 
say, “Have you heard 
from him today?” Some 
persons spell calendar 
“calender” or ‘“calan- 
der.”’ Still others say 
“between you and I” in- 
stead of “between you 
and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how many persons 
use “who” for “whom,” 
and mispronounce the SHERWIN CODY 
simplest words. Few know whether to spell 
certain words with one or two “e’s” or 
“m’s” or “r’s,” or with “ie” or “ei.’”’ Most 
persons use only common words—colorless, 
flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you 
about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—and 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes ‘‘second nature’’ 
to speak and write correctly. 


FREE Book on English 
and 15-Minute Test 

A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows culture. It wins friends and favor- 
ably impresses these with whom you come in contact. 
In business and social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 

you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100% self-correcting method. 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, ‘‘How to Speak and Write 
ae English.’’ Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
ecard. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
8210 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
8210 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book ‘‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,’ and also the 15-minute Test. 
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|What I Have Found Out 


About Money 


(Continued from page 31) 


looking for was a home where we could raise 





| our two boys with every legitimate advantage, 


| without unnecessary and burdensome obliga- 
tion to form and custom. We honestly did 
not want to make a showing before our friends. 
We did not want to aspire to’style. We did 
not want to outdo any of our prosperous 
, acquaintances. We simply said: 

“Other people have nice things and seem to 
Why can’t we have them, too, 


j enjoy them. 
| as long as we can afford it?” 
| So, after much negotiating with lawyers and 
| contractors we bought the house and decided 
| to spend fifteen thousand dollars to alter it to 
suit our needs and tastes. I engaged an archi- 
tect who was a personal friend of mine, and 
we started to figure. As we went deeper into 
| the thing, my wife and I saw many new ways 
|in which we could make the building more 
livable and beautiful. The contract figure 
kept going up and up. And, mind you, 
economy was always uppermost in our minds, 
although this may seem paradoxical. We 
wanted the best things as cheaply as we could 
get them. I bought the house in April, and the 
contractor swore by all the gods of lumber 
| and mortar that we could move in by the first | 
of October. I looked for many disappoint- | 
ments, but did not exactly court catastrophe. 
| Every night I said to myself: | 
“T am doing this for pleasure and comfort. | 
It will be a little inconvenient for a while, but | 
eventually it will be great for the kids. It is | 
all legitimate, I can pay the bills, and we must | 
have a home, anyway. I don’t want the kids | 
to be brought up in moving vans, changing | 


| apartments every three years.” 


W ELL, when October first came around, the | 
place was no more livable than Tokio right 


| after the earthquake. We took up temporary 
| quarters in a makeshift apartment which my | 
| oldest 

| house.” 


boy—he’s six—called “the mousie 
The affectionate term got its origin | 
in the spectacle of the number of small tenants 
living with us without sharing in the rent. 
| During the two months of our sojourn in this 
apartment I had a wonderful chance to study 
the anatomy of the rodent at close range. I 
|can now draw a picture of a mouse with my 
| eyes closed. 
| I need not speak at length upon the dis- | 
appointments one encounters in building or 
| remodeling a house. I can only say they are 
| harrowing. They are terrible. I used to go} 





}and watch the painters and plasterers until | 
| I had to run blindly away to keep from com- | 


|mitting murder. The painters—or painter, | 
|as was generally the case—would arrive at 
ten in the morning, mix his paints till noon, eat 
lunch and then suddenly discover that his 
helper had not arrived. Then he would go 
“dewn-town” for the other man and come 
back two days later with a beard on. It was 
probably a different painter, but I preferred 
| to think of him as the original man, because 
| I did not care to have my life entwined with 
more than one of his kind. 

When the furnace man tried out the steam 
| heat, he connected the pipe with a flue that 
| led directly into my neighbor’s dining-room 
| fireplace. After nearly setting his house on 
| fire, the furnace was connected with another | 
flue that led into the neighbor’s parlor on the 
other side. I smoked his family out into 
| the street. 

I put a new front on my house, and the 
brick-layers were mysteriously absent on 
beautiful sunny days. On rainy and miserable 
days, they were there bright and early, only 
to discover, to their consternation and pious 
chagrin, that the weather would not permit | 
them to work. 

When anything was due to arrive on Tues- | 
day, it reached the house three weeks from 
the following Friday. And then it did not fit. 


« Be ae 
’ CDont let your face totoh 
its pillow unit your skin has 


+ 
. 


thorou 


My dear—tomorrow’s 
complexion is the result 
of tonight’s “three minutes” 


—then she told me... that lovely 
creature I’ve always admired. . . that 
each night she cleanses her skin of 
every particle of dirt with a really 
pure cold cream. So her skin rests 
naturally all through the night and 
by morning is fresh and radiant. 
And how a luxurious cleansing with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream is a matter of only ‘“‘three 
golden minutes”’. . 
To have that well-groomed look, 
make it your rule never to let your 
face touch its pillow until your skin 
is thoroughly cleansed withthis per- 
fect coldcream. Use it for six nights 
...then notice the change! 
Forsale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands—Tubes 10c,25c, 50c. Jars, 35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 
There’s a “Try-It-Yourself’” trial 
tube for you— Free. Just send the 
coupon below. 

# + * 


Howto use those‘‘Three Golden Minutes” 
I— Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream over 
your face and neck, 

I] ~—Leave it on a minute to sink in. 

IIL — Wipe off the cleansing cold cream with a 
smooth cloth and finish with a dash of cold water 


geil & 
Ramsdells 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1012 

214 West 14th st., New York or 

105 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 

Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect ( 
you offer above. 


ld Cream 
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Moncy 
at Home 


Openings for new members now in na- 
tional organization, Fireside Industries, 
It is possible to earn $5 a day and 
more—spare or full time. Delightful 
work. No previous experience n 


Earnings assured. Outfit FREE. 


OULD you like to turn 

spare hours into dol- 

lars? Would you like an 

independent business of 

your own? Here is a new 

way to earn money, unlike 

anything ever offered be- 

fore. There is no canvass- 

ing, no tedious drudgery. 

Gabriel Andre Petit This is the most delight- 

Art Director ful kind of work. And it 

pays amazingly well. Many have earned 
from $20 to $50 a week and more. 


No Special Ability or Experience Needed 


The national organization known as Fireside Indus- 
tries has openings for new members to decorate Art 
Novelties at home. You have only to 
follow the simple directions for d>cor- 
ating all kinds of fascinating articles, 
hand-painted candlesticks, plaques, 
picture frames, greeting cards, wooden 
loys, parchment lamp shades, hand- 
painted furniture, batik and other 
beautiful art novelties. Under the 
wonderfully simple method devised by 
our Art Director, Mr. Petit, even a 
child could do the work. Complete 
outfit furnished every member, free. 


Your Earnings Assured 


Think of decorating a pair of candlesticks, for ex- 
ample, in one hour and realizing a profit of $2.00! 
Best of all, we are sure that you can learn to 
do the work successfully, There is absolutely no 
tisk, nothing to lose. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


# No matter where you live you 
*, can be one of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside Industries. 
Mail the coupon or write today 
for the beautiful illustrated 
Book that explains everything. 
We will send it FREE. But you 
*, must be prompt as new mem- 
bers are wanted at once; this 
4 golden opportunity may not 
: ~*% come to you again. En- 
So” se close 2c stamp to help pay 
, postage. 


~> FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 2410, Adrian, Mich. 


. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 2410 
Adrian, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 

_ me, FREE, the book of Fireside” Industries 
D en tells how _I may earn money at home by 
eeorating Art Novelties; also particulars of your 
Money-Making Guarantee and special cooperative 
Privileges and services, I enclose two cent stamp. 
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a pictures for a living. , 


Every strike in Italy, Switzerland, India, and 
Siberia seemed to affect the work on my house. 
If I remember correctly, the ship containing 
the doorknobs for the servants’ bathroom 
sank in midocean. I never before knew the 
meaning of the word “delay.” I know its 
meaning now. After each disappointment I 
quickly banished all thought of despair from 
my mind and clung to the idea that it was all 
“for the little woman and the kiddies” and 
would eventually lead to the elysian comforts 
of domestic tranquillity. 

In December the house seemed no nearer 
completion than when we started. But we 
could stand the cramped quarters of the 
‘“‘mousie house” no longer and moved into the 
new place amid chaos and cold drafts coming 
from all directions. The front door had not 
yet arrived, there was still a horrible-looking 
scaffolding plastered over the entire front of 
the house, and workmen with their plaster- 
coated shoes constantly tramped with their 
dull thump-thump-thump all through the 
place in an endless cavalcade like the march 
of the German horde through Belgium. I was 
spending my money in an attempt to find some 
of the nice things in life, and I must not 
weaken. I felt the crutch under my arm, but 
I could still walk without leaning upon it 
very heavily. 


FTER several weeks, the thing happened 

that almost completely upset my philosophy 
of life and made me wonder whether the hermit 
in the desert was not indeed the only happy 
man. My wife took sick. For six days she 
was consumed with a fever that ran to one 
hundred and four and sometimes to one hun- 
dred and six. Doctors came and consulted 
and shook their heads. Anything could hap- 
pen. Finally they called an ambulance, and | 
two men carried her down our new winding 
staircase on a stretcher. 

Tommy stood at the window and saw the 
ambulance in front of the house. He turned 
to his nurse and asked, “‘What’s that, Christine, 
a fumeral?”’ 

After the operation, my wife started to 
mend slowly and remained in the hospital 
seven weeks. I made every effort to get the 
house in order for her return home, And was 
partially successful. 

Perhaps my wife’s sickness would have come 
anyway, as things of that kind often happen. 
But there is no doubt in my mind that the 
worries attendant upon the countless new 
responsibilities she had to face with the new 
place weakened her otherwise strong body 
to the extent that she was finally stricken. 
I blamed myself for causing all the trouble. 
In my anxiety to do the right thing I had piled 
up an accumulation of what seemed to be 
unnecessary misfortunes. It was all too com- 
plicated for us. 

The servant problem became the biggest 
thing in the world as soon as we moved into 
that mass of plaster and procrastination. We | 
even hired a butler. He was an ex-admiral 
in the German navy and had the physique 
of Luis Firpo. He had more dress clothe than 
I had myself and made a wonderful appearance 
in the dining-room. He did everything but 
work. Our friends often mistook him for a 
new piece of statuary in the hallway. We 
had three others in help—the nurse, the cook, 
and the chambermaid. Their salaries, with 
that of the chauffeur, who got thirty-five 
dollars a week, were close to five hundred 
dollars a month. The butler started an affair 
with the cook, and the cook fought with the 
chambermaid. 

When it came to firing the German admiral, 
he refused to go. He said he was a man of 
education and was not accustomed to being 
treated like a hireling. I politely told 
him he. was lazy. He turned on me with the 
approved look of scorn employed by all Hun 
beasts in the movies when about to commit 
an atrocity and exclaimed, 

“What do you know about work!” 

Of course, he had me there. I only draw 
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This new dinner coif- 
fure, “Le Soir,” is for 
the young girl with 
long hair. Prepared 
byaleadingN.Y. hair- 
dresserandillustrated 
by Lejaren A. Hiller, 
noted artist and pho- 


—and your tographer. 
coiffure is a success! 
HAMPO6OS are indispensable. But 


they are ruinous if the rinse is not 
absolutely thorough. Incomplete rins- 
ing may be why your coiffuresgo wrong. 
Try Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
The difference will be surprising. 


Caroco rinses away quickly and easily. 
It does not cling to the hair. There is 
nothing in it that stayson thestrands to 
cause wiriness, brittleness or discolor- 
ation. It leaves your hair soft, light, shin- 
ing and a joy to dress. Do have a de- 
lightful Caroco shampoo today or to- 
morrow! Fifty cents a bottle at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters. 


(For a delightfully smooth, soft, white skin, use 
CAROCO Cocoanut Almond Cream—soc a bottle) 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. 


FREE! —The very latest 
*known styles in 
hairdressing are pictured in our 
booklet, Correct Coiffures for 
Every Occasion, which will be 
sent to you if you fill out and 
mail this coupon. 


Reiter sdiapinin danny 


Caroco Lasorartonries, Union, S.C. 


Please send me your new booklet, 
“Correct Coiffures for Every Occa 
sion,” at no cost to me. 


PIE cacao es seiecpientonrsimssentt 
Address... 
(For sample of Caroco enclose 10c) 


(GHO4) 


eee 


QUICK-RINSING 
‘felcley-¥ iUh ame] 1 
SHAMPOO 


%Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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Demand this 
trade-mark 


“Let me see your bedspring” 


physicians frequently ask “run-down” and irritable patients. 
Without completely relaxed sleep the maximum of health and 
vigor is impossible. You cannot have sound sleep on an un- 
comfortable bedspring. That’s why the choice of your bedspring 
is most important. Don’t just pick out any bedspring—choose 
good health by insisting on the genuine 


The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 


Important Note: The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring 1s designed and manufactured only 
by the ROME COMPANIES. Do not be misled on this. The Rome Quality De Luxe trade-mark 
on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. Look for it—insist upon it—it is your 
guarantee. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will tell you one who can. 


THE ROME COMPANTIES 


KInNEY-ROME COMPANY MERRIMAC-ROME COMPANY 
3600 South Racine Avenue - Chicago 176 Portland Street - - - - Boston 


MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY 
Long Island City - - - - New York 633 West Pratt Street - - Baltimore 


ROME, N. Y. 


FREE Dr. Frank Crane’s Book “Friend Bed.” It’s full of hu- 
mor and quaint philosophy—a fascinating book of prac- 
tical benefit to everyone. Free from your De Luxe dealer, or from us. 


The right or ‘‘De Luxe’’ way The wrong or unnatural way 
to sleep 2 to sleep 2 


Note the spine remains straight Note the curve of the spine 
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|What I Have Found Oy 
About Money 


But I was brave. The chauffeur, my father. 
| in-law, and sixteen Italian laborers were stand. 
| ing in back of me ready to catch me when I fel 
| But John, for that was his plebian name 
| finally went without attempting arson 4 
mayhem. 

His successor was a girl—in fact, two girk 
one right after the other. I let the hog 
| run itself when my wife was in the hospital 
I was out for dinner three or four nights 
| a week, and we used twelve dozen eggs q 
week and six quarts of milk a day, to gy 
| nothing of the two pints of cream. And this 
| fer myself and the two children. With my 
wife in the hospital and the house in a topsy. 
turvy condition, and the bills running inty 
| figures that dazed me, I yanked myself into 
secluded corner and whispered so nobody 
could hear me: 4 

“T guess the joke is on me. I tried to make 
the motions of a prosperous man seeking to 
get his quota of material joy out of his earning, 
and took what is called in pugilistic circles q 
terrible flop. I’ve muddled the whole works, 
I’ve lost control of myself. I’m now working 
| to furnish a series of kitchen parties for a lot 
| of strangers. The two kids and myself cay 
not possibly drink six quarts of milk and two 
pints of cream a day. I have unconscious) 
elected myself the sole support of an institution 
which does not seem to have much bearing on 
my personal comfort and happiness. What 
| shall I do?” 

I could do nothing until the real head of the 
family got well. Then I would sell the house 
and go back to something that was within the 
bounds of our social vision. The expense 
didn’t bother me so much as the fact that I 
was not getting anything out of it but trouble. 
I not only had a crutch, I was in the invalid 
chair of useless domestic responsibility. 





But the doctors did a good job, and the 


exasperating workmen finally got the house 
| straightened out, and by some strange miracle 
| we really began to live. The windows were 
| washed for the first time, and the sun streamed 
| in. 
| One of the girls didn’t work out very well, 
| and we had four more butlers in a row. One 
| had a mania for writing the history of his life 
| on electric bulbs, the other carried a pistol, 
another spent all his time in the kitchen giving 
| the rest of the help spirited talks on occult 
science while the bell remained unanswered, 
and the last served dinner like an outfielder 
throwing a man out at the home plate. I guess 
we’re not the butlering kind. Butlers to me 
are now an extinct race. 

During the summer my wife had time to 
go to the country and get back her strength 
and health. She can now visit the kitchen 
often, and it is surprising how little we can get 
along on compared to the ribaldean days when 

| the bolsheviks ran the house in Babylonian 
splendor. We all act perfectly natural, and I 
answer the doorbell myself when we have any 
visitors. The kids get as dirty as the furnace- 
man’s children and can play horse on any piece 
| of furniture in the house. In fact, I didn’t 
| sell the house, after all, and the way things 
look now, we shall remain in it a great many 
years. 
| We put up a fight and conquered the place 
just at the time it looked as though we 
| were completely beaten. From my harrowing 
| experience, it seems that you just can’t get 
ahead and spend money for the nice things 1 
life and expect to buy a ready-made set 0 
joys. Even when you have the wherewith, 
you must use the greatest care in keeping out 
domestic complications and preventing the 
bluebird from becoming a raven. : 
Money can be used as a means to gain happr 
| ness, but you must constantly keep on the 
| alert to distinguish the real from the unreal. 
As soon as money interferes with character 
and sincerity, then it becomes a crutch. 
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ISClous!y | 
stitution (Continued from page 62) 
What pressing it. _The armhole seam should be | 
bound with taffeta seam binding. 

d of the Baste the two parts of the collar together, 
e house stitch, turn, and press on _the _wrong side. 
thin the Baste the collar to the neck of the frock, holding 
expense the edge of the dress a bit full over the bust, so 
that I that the collar will be kept tight enough not to 
trouble. stretch and cause it to stand away from the 
invalid neck, The shawl collar should be finished with 
, a fitted facing which can be cut as shown in 

Fig. 3, using the pattern and cutting the facing 

ind the wider than you would a simple, bias facing. 
e house (The dotted line on the detail sketch indicates 
miracle width of facing.) Pink inner edge of facing. a L b P 
is aa Stitch facing and collar to neck of dress at Two minutes to beat up a creamy Datter ot 
reamed same time; turn facing back and baste; press. Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour and water. . . three min- 

Tack inner edge to shoulder seams and at end} ytes for the hot pan to puff them into delicate | MakeThisTest Yourself 
ry well, of opening. The wider facing (Fig. 4) will not golden-brown cakes...a minute to serve. § When Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
One roll back easily and is better than turning in 5 : J Flotie 4080 youte hiend seach aes 
his life edge of narrower facing. The straight collar the provoking aroma of good pancakes greets a it—see its fine, velvety texture 
pistol should be cut double the desired width when man in the morning ... and he sits down to a —its creamy-white color, due 

_— ° oF bi ’ . : to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
giving ate — — ~~ gs ” est Po plate of tempting, golden-brown Pillsbury cakes, That's why Pillsbury’s makes 
occult side, except the part which Is to be sewed into "bs ’ z ; ’ A is such delicious pancakes. 
bese the neck of the anaasih. Clip the seams at the his day s as good as made. They’re completely 
tfielder end of the stitching; turn collar to right side, satisfying .-- wholesome and substantial .. . real 
I guess and press. Sew collar to right side of gar- food. Pillsbury quality ingredients, including the 
to me ment; turn and hem to stitching (Fig. 2). finest flours mixed and sifted to powder-fineness, 
The hem may be pinked if the c loth does not make pancakes that really satisfy your pancake 
ime to ray easily, and then catch-stitched to the q : : bs 
rength skirt, or, if of thin material, it may be turned hunger. § A postcard request will bring “Better / 
citchen in at the top, blind-hemmed, and pressed. Face Pancakes and How to Make Them.” 
-an get tunic around the sides and lower edges. The | 
s when lower edge can not well be hemmed, because it Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally de- 
ylonian is too circular. If binding is used on the collar, licious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor 
and I it should also be used on the edge of the tunic, 
ve any in which case a facing will not be needed. | PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
irnace- Turn in the top edge of the tunic, clipping it | MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
y piece at the turn of the point, so it will lie smoothly | 
didn’t on the garment (Fig. 5); baste and stitch tunic Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
things in place on the garment and press. = , 
many The sleeves should be faced os to Papi! Sushetns Teenie Meas ae tea Wheat Cereal 

the wrong side of the embroidery. This facing Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina : 
2 place may be cut by the lower part of the sleeve * 
zh we pattern, seamed and then placed on the sleeve, 
rowing with the two right sides together. Stitch, turn a * 
t get and press the sleeve and facing, then blind hem 
ings in the facing to the sleeve at the upper edge. If 
set of bindings are used on the collar and tunic, they | 
ewith, should also be used on lower edge of sleeves. | 
ng out Snap fasteners will need to be sewed to they 
g the frock where the fronts cross each other, and | 

at the lower end of the opening; perhaps also | 
happi- between these points. When placing snaps, eC our 
nthe after sewing a number of stitches over the edge 
nreal. and through the hole, slip the needle through 
ractet 





pa fee through the next hole, as One of the family 
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{ |, Gowns in every style one 
J could want. Sizes 34 to 50, 
if | $1.50 to $3.50. Misses’ 


it / and children's sizes, 85c 
{ to $2. 


Hi] Youthful pajamas in but- 
| ton orslipoverstyles,from 
j 


) i $2.50 to $3.50. | 
arm nightwear ~ 


as dainty 
as its wearer! 


Have you thought thatflannelette sleeping 
garments could noi be attractive? Then there 
is a new delight in store for you. You can 
enjoy luxurious warmth and the comfort of 
easy freedom, yet be attractively, daintily 
clad! Glover has made it possible. 


You’ve probably never 
seen such beautiful patterns 
and colorings in flannelette 
as distinguish the soft, 
downy fabrics Glover uses. 
Nor sleepingwear so cx- 
quisitely tailored! Carefully 
cut-to-fit, Brighton-Carls- i . 
bad is generously roomy in Qurinfant’sgown 
size, yet trim of line. It’s bottom and 
made to please women of Babe ertectiy 
fastidious tastes —and their protected, 85¢ to 
families. Brighton - Carls- 
bad sleepers, sizes 
1 to 14, $1.25 to 
$2.50. 








To know real comfort and 
economy in good - looking 
nightwear, ask for Glover's 
Brighton-Carlsbad at your 
favorite store. For yourself, 
or for any member of your 


A Finished Story 


(Continued from page 17) 


town, beyond North Fraternity: a high, barn- | 


like structure, the sides pierced by many 


little windows. A trout brook of some merit 


lay in the valley beyond, and Chet and I often 
passed the spot on our way to this stream. 
The nearest village was a long mile away; 
there were not half a dozen houses within a 
mile radius; yet twice or thrice a week the hall 
was filled with dancers. 

“J heard that somebody finally hit him over 
the head with a piece of board,” Gay added. 
“Laid him out and left him to sleep it off, in 
the pasture over across the road.” 

Andy Wattles, himself a gaunt and stringy 
figure who has nevertheless won some reputa- 
tion as a fighting man, asked, ‘He’s pretty 
able, is he?” 

“You ask Dave Rapp if he is,” Gay advised. 
“Dave can handle himself, you know.” 


“I wonder what he did to her?” Andy mur- | 


mured, half to himself. 

Some one asked, “Did to who?” They had 
already half forgotten the woman. 

Nick Westley replied, “You mean his wife, 
don’t you, Andy?” 

“Ves.” 


NICK rapped out his pipe thoughtfully. Will 
Bissell called to Andy from the rear of the 
store: “Get a sack of feed from the cellar, will 
you. Jim Saladine said he’d stop in and get 
it tonight sometime,” and Andy went re- 
luctantly down the stairs behind the stove. 

Westley—he is game warden, and a gentle, 
quiet man who has, in spite of his job, the 
respect of the community—said slowly, “I 
was over to the steam mill, last week.” 

We all looked at him, waiting for him to go 
on. He did so, his tone unchanged. 

“T’d heard they were throwing sawdust into 
the brook there,” he explained. “It kills off 
the trout, and I’ve been trying to get folks 
around here to stop it. So I went in to see the 
man that runs the mill.” 

“Name’s Johnson, ain’t it?” Will Bissell 
asked, as Andy came up the stairs with the 
heavy sack on his shoulder. 

Westley nodded. “I guess so. He wasn’t 





| there, the day I went in,” he explained. His 
| eyes met mine; he addressed me in courteous 
| explanation. ‘You probably don’t know that 
| part of the country. It’s kind of wild.” 


“T’ve been in there,” I replied. 
Chet and I had driven through Hostile Val- 


ley in our wanderings after trout, during the | 


preceding summer. I had a vivid memory of 
coming out of the lush, green woods into a deso- 
lated clearing, where every tree of any size had 
been lopped down and only straggling bushes 
remained, where the ground was littered with 
chips ard sawdust, and where in desolate 
shacks scattered haphazard here and there the 


| lumbermen lived. Chickens wandered along 


the road; children appeared upon a door sill 


| here and there. The dwellings were hovels, 


low and insecure, built of boards discarded by 


the mill and roofed with tar paper, their win- | 


dows in some cases only shuttered. Down in 
the valley toward the brook we saw the tall, 
black smokestack of the mill engine. They 
were sawing, the clearing was filled with the 


the swiftly accelerating puff of the engine as 
the car was drawn back for a fresh cut. 

“The boss wasn’t there,” Westley explained 
again. “I talked to this Lovack. It was noon 
when I got there, and the men told me he was 
at his camp, so I hunted him up. He was eat- 





family, you'll find a satisfy- 
ing choice of attractive 
styles. All are guaranteed 
to please! If your merchant 
can’t supply you, write us. 

Send for “‘The Nightie Book” — the Glover 


Catalog of sleepingwear styles, including 
“How to Sleep for Health.” It’s FREE. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 13, Dubuque, Iowa 
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He hesitated. ‘“Lovack struck me as a hard 
man,” he said mildly. ‘I told him what I was 


there for, and he laughed at me. I told him | 
they’d have to change things around, and heas | 
much as said they wouldn’t do it. I’ve been | 
intending to get over again to see Johnson. And | 


long, shrieking drone as steel bit wood; with ! 


ing dinner, and his wife was waiting on him.” 





Kleinert’s Genuine 
Jiffy Baby Pants 


are equally popular with baby and 
his mother—the soft pneumatic 
waist and knee bands are a pat- 
ented Kleinert feature. In small 
medium, large, and extra large 
sizes, in natural, white, and flesh 


color. 
Kleinert’s Sleeve Bibs 


are very cunning and immensely 
practical, in white, p‘nk, or blue 
rubber with contrasting binding. 


Pure Gum Crib Sheets 


with grommets in the corners are 
indispensab!e in a wel!-ordered nurs- 
ery. Guaranteed to protect the 
mattress from water and acids. 
Easily cleansed. 

Kleinert’s also make handy Rub- 
ber Sheeting Squares and Rubber 
Blankets to cover the who'e mat- 
tress. 


Buster Brown Hose Supporters 


have all the stretch below the buck'e 

safe from the teeth. Buy them 
for active chi'dren—they wear 
much longer. 


e 
a 9 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Ave. New York 
Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 





this wife of his—I couldn’t help thinking | 


about her.” 
Upon his silence, some one prompted him. 


| “Why?” 











sparkling 


white and clean 


SANI-FLUSH removes all stains 
and incrustations from the toilet 
bowl—leaves it white and shin- 
ing. Sani-Flush also cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap without 
injury to plumbing connections 
—destroys all foul odors. 

Sani-Flush cleans the bowl 
more thoroughly than you can 
by any other means—and with 
scarcely any effort on your part. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Reg US. Pat. Orr. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





“no 
<> SPread- 
ing, 
No muss— 


‘RAT 
BIS-KIT 


¥ is ready to use. Sure death 
y to rats and mice. The quick, 
lean, and easy way. New 
tin package contains 18“ Bis- 
Kits," always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 
Ohio 


RUST SPOTS REMOVED 


Also Ink, Fruit, Iodine or any stain containing iron with 


IRON RUST SOAP 


a eg. in U. S. Pat. Ottice) 
Sold in Drug, Dept. & Grocery stores, etc. Send 30c in stamps 
for trial package to 


A 7 GARTSIDE'S IRON RUST SOAP CO. e 
-677 Preston St Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coiffures 


10 
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“Well,” he said slowly, “she looked like she } 
was up against a pretty hard game. The way 
| he told her to get things for him to eat. She | 
| just waited on him. The baby was on the | 
| floor over in a corner, watching him. You 
| know the way a dog will watch you after you’ve 

| had to lick him. 
| “And she was kind of pretty, too. I don’t 
iknow. . . Of course, her clothes were in bad 
shape, and her shoes were broken. She wasn’t 
really pretty, probably, but you could see she 
had been. If it wasn’t for the blotches on her 
cheeks and her forehead. Her eyes were nice | 
and blue. Light blue, and kind of wide open. 
Like a baby’s. Or about the color of a little 
kitten’s eyes. And her hair was so yellow and | 
so silky. You see lots of yellow hair, but I 
never saw any just like hers. It was in a kind 
of a ragged braid, and it was all matted and 
dirty. But it had been pretty. There was a 
sort of light in it, even then.” 

I thought of tarnished gold; of purity and 
innocence defiled. 





“T couldn’t get over thinking about her,” 
Westley repeated. If Nick has a fault, it is 
that he is long-winded. “TI told Mrs. Westley 
about it after I got home. She said this 
woman couldn’t be much good, or she’d keep 
herself clean. But Lord . . . Why, they 
were living in a one-room shack. It wasn’t but 
about eight by twelve. There was a door in 
one end, and a window without any glass over 
it. Anda stove by the door with a tin chimney 
coming out through the end of the house. They 
had a board table to eat on, and there was 
some shelves along the wall, nailed up, with 
canned things on them. And some quilts 
across the end of the shack, right on the floor. 
There wasn’t any other bed. Couldn’t any 
woman do anything with that. I told Mrs. 
Westley so. But she said the brook wasn’t 
fifty yards away, and she could have washed, 
anyway. I noticed the baby was clean.” 

Joe Race said, ‘“‘You can’t hardly blame her 
for running away with this other man.” 

Will Belter, who had started the discussion, 
took a different view. “I always say a woman’s 
got to stick by her husband, even if he does 
have hard luck,” he affirmed. “Take a woman 
with yellow hair and they’re apt to be that 
way.” 

“The man she was with didn’t do much,” 
Andy Wattles suggested, faint anger in his 
tones. 

“He couldn’t,” Will replied, and laughed. 
“Why, say, it was funny, the way Lovack 
handled him.” 

“She ought to have picked a bigger man,” | 
Gay Hunt asserted. “If a woman’s going to | 








that can handle her husband.” 


IM Saladine came in just then, and the talk 

was for a little while interrupted. Jim said 
he had been over to Liberty, was just on his | 
way home. This much in response to a ques- | 


Year’s Supply 
At A Time 


Four rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue are a year’s supply for the 
average family because each big roll 
contains a guaranteed count of 
2,500 extra large sheets of very 
strong paper—soft and velvety 
in texture, yet highly absorbent. 
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cut up that way, she wants to find some one | 


tion from Chet; then he sat down beside us. I} j 
thought he seemed more silent, more grave, | | 


than he usually was. 

Will Belter asked him, “D’you hear about | 
the excitement over there this afternoon?” | 
His tone was proud. 

Saladine looked at him curiously. 
excitement?” he asked. 

“One of the women over in Hostile Valley at | 
that steam mill tried to run off to Augusta with 
a man,” Will explained. “She was married to 
a man named Lovack, runs the mill for John- 
son. I come up with him on the road, and he | 
hired me to go after them and fetch her 
back.” 

Saladine nodded. ‘Yes,’ he assented. ‘Yes, 
I heard about that.” 

“Yes, sir,” Gay Hunt declared again. “Yes | 
sir, she’d ought to have picked a bigger man.” 

Jim looked at him; seemed to consider his | 
words. “She picked on her brother,” he | 
said. 

He became at once the center of attention. | 

“Her brother?” some one cried. This had | 
never occurred to them asa possibility. “‘Her | 
brother?” | 


“What | 
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A Finished Story 


And Andy Wattles asked, “D’you see him, | 


Jim?” 

Jim nodded. “Yes. Yes, I saw him.” 

Joe Race asked: ‘Who is he? Let Lovack 
get away with it that way.” 

“His name’s Pirrey,”’ Saladine replied. 

George Freeland had thus far said no word; 
he looked up now with a swift accession of 
interest. ‘“Pirrey? From up in Knox?” 

“Yes; yes, he was from Knox.” 

“Why, I used to know them,” Freeland 
exclaimed in slow consternation. ‘Yes, sir. 
I used to know them both. I worked up there, 
five-six years ago. This boy they called Jan; 
Jan Pirrey. Kind of little, peaked fellow. He 
sells that territory for an Augusta house. Runs 
around in a little car. Her name was Edna.” 

No one of them noticed that he had used the 
past tense in speaking of her; it was as though 
each of them perceived the living death which 
she endured. 

“Was she pretty as Nick says?” Joe Race 
asked. 

“T didn’t think she was so darned pretty,” 
Will Belter declared. 

But Freeland nodded his head. “Yes, she 
was right pretty,” he agreed. ‘I remember 
seeing her a few times. She had this light hair, 
silky hair; and her eyes were so blue you’d 
notice them. She was a kind of a gay little 
thing.” Habitually a man of few words, as I 
knew, he was now in the grip of a strange 

eloquence. ‘Why, say, it’s a shame to think 





| Andy Wattles suggested. The boy’s face was 


| ludicrous fashion. 





of her. I wonder how she come to marry 
him.” 

Will Belter said slyly, “He was the kind that 
gets the women.” 

I saw Jim Saladine turn slowly to look at 
him, and Belter felt the glance, and became 
embarrassed, and withdrew to the rear of the 
store. 

“You wouldn’t think she would,” Freeland | 
insisted stubbornly. ‘Why, I remember she | 
used to sing in church. Of a Sunday morning. 
She had a right pretty voice. I used to know 
her folks. Her mother died when I was there, 
and old man Pirrey was poorly. I guess he’s | 
dead by now. They lived right in the village. | 
This young Jan was doing well, though. His 
name must have been John, but they always 
called him Jan. Everybody did. He was a 
mighty harmless kind of a man.” 

“He ought to get her away from the Valley,” 


| 


pale with pity; his large eyes were, I thought, 
faintly misty, and his Adam’s apple moved in a 


Joe Race approved this. “Yes, sir,” he 
agreed. “He ought to. A man ought to take 
care of his sister.” 
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2: wat can he do?” Gay Hunt challenged. 
“Just you tell me that. What can he 
do, anyway?” 

“T’d take an axe and do it,” Andy Wattles 
asserted stoutly; and every one laughed as 
though this remark had eased the tension which 
held their nerves. 

It was the custom to laugh at Andy; yet they 
respected him, too. He had given proofs of the 
stuff that was in him. 

‘“‘He’d better take a gun,” Gay Hunt advised. 
It was as though he had constituted himself 
the attorney for the defense. ‘They’re 
married, ain’t they? Well, a man’s got a 
right to expect his wife to stick by him. This 
brother of hers, trying to sneak her away. 
Why didn’t he come right out?” 

“T can’t hardly think of her this way,’ 
George Freeland murmured; and their in- 
dignation grew. 

Will Bissell, from behind the cash register 
where he had been totting up accounts, spoke 
to Saladine. 

“Don’t you suppose we could do something, | 
Jim?” 

Before Saladine could reply, Joe Race 
applauded. “Yes, sir,” he cried. “Take five 
or six of us and go in and tell him where to | 
get off.” ’ 
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A Finished Story 


“T’d go,” Nick Westley offered. 

And Bissell appealed once more to Saladine, 
as men had a habit of appealing. 

“How about it, Jim?” he asked. 
there something we can do?” 

They waited, then, for Saladine to answer; 
he seemed to choose his words. Finally he 
shook his head. 

“Young Pirrey was fixing to take her home, 
when I left Liberty tonight,” he said at 
last. 

They broke into new questions. ‘How?” 
cried one, and, “What did he do?” asked 
another. 

“Well,” Saladine explained, “I don’t know 
as he did much. She did it, alone. Fixed it so 
that Lovack hadn’t any more use for 
her.” 

I think we all felt the chill hand of terror in 
our hearts in that moment’s silence; I think 
we all perceived that tragedy was loose. No 
one spoke for a long time; it was Will Belter, 
always insatiably curious, who at last was 
driven to ask, 

“What did she do, Jim?” 

Jim looked at Will. “Why, after you’d 
took her home,” he said slowly, ‘‘and after he 
was through with her, he went down to the 
mill, and left her. The other women could 
hear her crying. Then, when she got quiet 
after a spell—she got so mighty quiet—one of 
them went to the shack. And they found her, 
her and the baby, both. And they see what 
she’d done.” 

He seemed to feel that something more was 
needed. ‘So her brother is fixing to take her 
back to her old home,” he explained. “He 
kind of figured she’d rest happy there.” 
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A. B. C. of Electricity 


(Continued from page 83) 


may be used in candelabra or similar fixtures 
without shades or other diffusing media. Of 
course it is also possible to obtain lamps with 
colored bulbs to be used in decorative lighting 
to produce color effects, but generally illumi- 
nation from these lamps is secondary to the 
decorative function. 

As many people know, the ordinary in- 
candescent lamp has more yellow in its 
spectrum in proportion to the blue than has 
daylight. For this reason, it is sometimes 
difficult to judge colors accurately by the light 
of the ordinary incandescent lamp. To over- 
come this, the so-called “daylight lamp” has 
been developed. The bulb of this lamp is made 
of blue glass. In the home the ordinary lamp 
or, in fact, a lamp tinted to give the effect of 
fire light, produces a color that is more pleasing 
to the average person than the daylight bulb, 
so the latter has not replaced the ordinary lamp 
for general illumination. But the daylight 
lamp finds a definite place in the laundry, for 
under its light stains and discolorations and 
colors appear more nearly as they would in day- 
light and are therefore easier to detect. 

Incandescent lamps are made to be used on 
circuits of a certain voltage. If the circuit 
voltage is lower than the lamp rating, the light 
from the lamp will be less than it should. If the 
circuit voltage is higher than the lamp rating, 
the filament ‘will be heated excessively, and the 
life of the lamp will be correspondingly short- 
ened. For example, if a lamp rated at 120 volts 
is used on a circuit where the voltage has 
dropped to ros, it will be noticeably dim. On 
the other hand, if a lamp rated at 120 volts is 
connected to a 220 volt circuit, it will probably 
flash bright for an instant and burn out. The 
voltage rating of the lamp, as well as the 
wattage rating, is in most cases etched on the 
bulb, and in purchasing lamps attention should 
be given as to whether or not the voltage rating 
is correct for your electric service, and further, 
whether the wattage rating is what you re 
quire for the fixture in which the lamp is to 
be used. 
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Bloomers 


“So comfortable and easy 
to wear!’ 


HAT’S what women say of these 
delightfully different Bloomers. 
They are beautiful, modish, extreme- 
ly comfortable, and have a dainty 
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Neat, trim, easy to launder. It con- 
tains extra material and gives extra 
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Thetriple stitched waist band 
of woven elastic always lies 
flat—never rolls or twists. 


Six inches extra length in 
back permits bending, stoop- 
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garment can’t pull down. 


The diamond shaped patent- 
ed gusset, reinforced with 
pure white, undyed material, 
permits a long stride and full 
freedom. 


Patented curved leg, cut 
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prevents pull or strain at 
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The Goldette in Milanese pure 

silk Italian Jersey hasa lovely lus- 

tre and sheen. Medium weight. 

Long wearing. Easy to launder. 

Any color desired. Correct fit 

is secured from three hip sizes: 

(No. 1) 34-42 hip: (No. 2) 42-48 \ 
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hip size. 
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The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 41) 


“They are enlisting militia in North Carolina 
and elsewhere to go to their support,” she 
| assured him. 

“Bah! A rabble. D’ye think such fellows 
can stand against trained soldiers—a pack of 
| out-at-elbow ruffians ill-armed and probably 
| without sufficient ammunition.” 


He seemed to wait for an answer. But she 


urged him to question her more directly. 
“What artillery have they? 
lit is artillery that counts. What guns have 


| Tell me that!” 

It was an argumentative challenge, and had 
she possessed the information, she would have 
advanced it to prove him wrong in the con- 
temptuous conviction he suggested. As it was, 
| her ignorance compelled her to confess that 
she did not know. 

He turned peevish. “You don’t know. You 
don’t know! Bah! And you want to argue 
with me; you pretend to tell me that Lincoln’s 
| rifi-raff can stop a British army! Hah!” 

“Tt was just such riff-raff stopped Burgoyne,” 
she answered, stung by his mockery, and flung 
him by that reminder into such a passion that 
she bitterly upbraided herself for her momen- 
tary loss of temper. 

But he simmered down again and was gentle 
with her in the end, bidding her to come soon 

‘again to see him, even suffering her to kiss 
him at parting. 





'AS SHE was descending the stairs, a man | 


advanced along the hall, going toward 
the library. 
stepped quickly with a brisk martial step and 
the upright carriage of a tall well-knit figure, 
so familiar that she paused a moment in sheer 


amazement. The next moment she was speed- | 


ing down the stairs and after him. And as 
she ran, instinctively she called to him: 

‘Robert! Cousin Robert!” 

He checked and 
breathlessly up with him. She shrank back 
in fresh amazement. For the man who con- 
fronted her was not Robert Mandeville, after 


all. His hair, long and black, hung like the | 
ears of a spaniel about a face that was tanned | 


| almost to the color of an Indian’s. His counte- 
nar-e was of an odd and singular blankness, 


He wore an expression of perpetual surprise, | 
resulting from his total lack of eyebrows. The | 
lower part of his face, his mouth and chin, were | 
lost in a dense black beard, whose incongruous | 


and unusual growth gave him the air described 


| by Rutledge—for this was that same Neild— | 


|as that of a backwoodsman. He was dressed 
|in a suit of plain brown homespun of an old- 
fashioned cut such as was affected by Quakers. 
Quakerish, too, was the round black hat he 
|carried, the plain white linen bands at his 
|throat, and the steel buckles on his black, 
square-toed shoes. 

| He spoke, and his voice was nasal and harsh. 
|“Madam, my name is Jonathan, not Robert. 
| Jonathan Neild.” 

She stared into the dark-brown eyes that 
| were stolidly regarding her out of that swarthy 
|face. She was confused. She laughed a little. 
| How could her fancy so have tricked her? 
| “Your pardon, sir. I see I was mistook.” 

He bowed in silence, and without anything 
| further turned again to resume his way. But 
| no sooner was his back turned toward her than 

the illusion returned. Rooted where she stood, 
she watched him pass into the library; she saw 
him still even after he had passed out of her 
sight, saw the swing of those square shoulders, 
the elastic step, and an indefinable character 


in his movements that was unquestionably | 


Robert Mandeville’s. 


On a sudden irresistible conviction she went | 


after him. 
| When they were alone in the room, she came 


forward until there was only the table between | 


| had none to offer, not knowing, indeed, what | 
| might be the truth of the matter. Her silence | 


For, after all, | 


| they, that they should hope to hold the British? | 


His back was turned to her, and he | 


turned, and she came | 
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protect themselves from buying “ just 
as good” by looking for the Pequot 
label on every sheet and pillow case 
they buy. 

_ Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases are 
firmly woven with a fine, even weave. 
lhe different sizes are plainly marked 
on each article so that you can be sure 
of buying the correct size for your 
beds and pillows. 

__ They are sold by most good dealers. 
They are attractively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
may be purchased by the yard, and 
can always be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 

Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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qa bottle of health 
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Jo lullaby land!” 


HE little tin soldiers are laid 
to rest; the children’s hour is 


done yet there’s one thing 
more to do—a bottle of pure, 
healthful milk, and a toast—“to 


Lullaby Land !” 

A bottle of milk at bedtime 
makes children strong and 
healthy. Let your children drink 
more bottled milk—-at mealtime 
and between meals, too. Bottled 
milk is clean and protected. Be 
sure it’s bottled in Thatcher Su- 
perior Quality Milk Bottles— 
your gurantee of full-measure, 
and good evidence that your milk- 
man is progressive and gives good 
service. 

THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Operating nine large factories devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of Su- 
perior Quality Milk Bottles. 





* —— 
a) 
PS fg A Bottle of Milk 
; A Bottle of Health 
} 
j KE THATCHER 
Mé { We: Thousands of pro- 


gressive dairymen 
use our famous 
Poster on their 
wagons, windows 
ana biliboards. 


Look for it. It 
identifies a dealer 
with honest-meas- 
ure Service. 


Look for the 
Thatcher imprint 
on the bottle’s 
lower ledge. It’s 
your milkman’s 
guarantee of Hon- 
est Measure— 
always. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 












|them. She fought down her agitation and | 
strove to speak calmly. 

“Robert, what does this mean?” 

He raised his black brows in the faintest 
‘indication of surprise. “I have told thee, | 
| madam, my name is Jonathan.” 

“There’s not the need to repeat the lie,” she | 
answered him. “I know you. What you have 
done to yourself I can’t guess. You are nothing | 
like Robert Mandeville, I confess. But that | 
you are Robert Mandeville, I know—as surely | 
as I know that I am Myrtle Latimer.” 

He revealed strong white teeth behind that 
black tangle of beard as gently he smiled and | 
shook his head. “Thy fancy plays some | 
strange trick upon thee, madam. I tell thee 
again, I am Jonathan Neild. I am a planter | 
and a merchant, and I am here to trade with 
Sir Andrew Carey.” 

“Ah! To trade in what?” 

It was as if she presented a pistol, and the 
| sneer that argues knowledge startled him a 
j little. But it was barely perceptible in his 
manner. 

“In tobacco, madam. 
planter from Virginia.” 

“From Virginia? With that accent?” 

“T was born in Virginia, madam.” 

“Indeed you were not! And that’s the first 
true word you’ve spoken. I know well enough 
where you were born. And I know well 
enough what your trade is with my father.” 
A flush of indignation was mounting to her 
cheeks. “I know now why he pretended so 
much interest in Harry, why he probed me with 
questions of the intentions of Lincoln’s army, 
its numbers and equipment. You’re here as a 
spy, Captain Mandeville. That is the trade 
you drive.” 

“Madam, thy insults touch me not, since 
’tis clear they are intended for another whom 
you suppose me to be.” 

She stamped her foot in exasperation with a 
man who could still seek to fool her. 

“Very well, then. You shall be afforded the | 
opportunity of satisfying Governor Rutledge | 
of your identity.” 

The threat, to her amazement, discomposed 
him not at all. He spread his hands and spoke 
in a tone of mild protest at her obstinacy. 

“Madam, I have done so already. A 
stranger may not come and go quite freely in a 
land that is given over to godlessness and war. 
Your Governor has challenged me already, and 
my papers have been laid before him. I 
assure thee, madam, they have satisfied him.” 





I am a tobacco} 








HE leaned forward. ‘That may be. But 

are they proof against the scrutiny that 
must follow when I tell the Governor that I 
know you for Robert Mandeville?” 

“T trust so, madam. Thou wilt commit an 
idle foolishness.” 

“And if I bid them shave off your beard, and 
wash your face?” 

There was silence for a long moment during | 
which his dark eyes pondered her. They found | 
her hard and resolute. Suddenly he shrugged 
| and laughed. | 

“T surrender, Myrtle,” he announced in his 
natural voice. “Your eyes are too sharp. 
Better surrender to you than to Governor 
Rutledge.” 

To his amazement there was no answering 
laugh, no easing of her hardness. For he had 
fatuously imagined that she but pressed him to 
force him to disclose himself, and thus satisfy 
her that her acumen had not been at fault. 

“The one must follow upon the other,” she 
informed him coldly. 

“What!” It was a cry of sheer horror. 
“You would betray me? Me, Myrtle?” 

“Tsn’t betrayal the purpose for which you are 
here?” 

“No,” he answered her with convincing 
emphasis. “It is not.” 

“What else, then?” 

“What else?” He was almost indignant. 
“Can’t you imagine it, considering your| 
father’s state? I had word of his condition, | 
and I came at once out of solicitude for him, to 
| do what I could. My solicitude was the sharper 
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“The doll with 
the golden heart” 
very Child loves Betty Lee best of all. 


OThey call her “‘the doll with the golden 
heart.’” First because of her darling little 
golden heart necklace, but second because 
she is so adorably beautiful and lifelike 
that you can’t help loving her, and you 
know she loves you. 













Betty Lee has pink dimpled cheeks and 
precious blue eyes with real eyelashes that 
go fast asleep. Her little lips are red and she 
says “Mamma” in the prettiest way. Her a 
floppy legs almost seem to walk with you. 
She has dimpled arms and knees—just like 
a baby’s—soft curly hair and a soft round 
body to hug. 















And she won’t wear out 






Best of all like a real baby Betty Lee won't 
wear out. You can wash her face, dress and 
undress her, drop her on the floor. Ofcourse 
she doesn’t /éke to be dropped, but it isn’t 
likely to hurt her very much. She is made 
that way—to last until daughter grows up. 


How to choose the right doll 
MOTHERS love Betty Lee be- 


cause they know that while 
daughter is playing with her 
she1s learning lessons herself. 
This little book suggests 
many ways of teaching good 
manners through interest in 
dolls. Send the coupon for it. 


Ic is free 
















Look for the golden heart 
necklace on Betty Lee and 
her very many pretty Effanbee 
sisters. You can find them ia 
\ every good department and 
toy store. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry them send us 
his n2me. 

FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 











Dept. 3, 45 Greene Street, New York City 


EFFANBEE 
DOLLS 


| FLEISCHAKER & BAUM Dept. 3 
45 Greene Street, New York ' 
Please send me your free booklet, THE PROPER DOLL ; 
FOR MY CHILD'S AGE ' 
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feats for particular people. 


- Not even her Family 
get a hint 


She is careful about cooking odors, for she knows 
that appetites are keener and meals more enjoyable 
for an element of surprise. So she permits no hint of 
the coming meal to float through the house—not 
even the penetrating odor of cauliflower or cabbage. 
Fortunately, she owns a Tappan Range—and 
Tappans are built especially to do the unusual cooking 


E extra boiling lid in the Tappan Cast-Iron Oven 


Bottom offers a convenient method of cooking 
strongly odored foods without letting the odors fill the 
house. All odors, whether of cooking or baking, pass 
out through the flue in the back oven wall. The extra 
boiling lid may also be used to increase the space avail- 


abie for surface cooking when desired. 


In every way, Tappan Gas Ranges are equipped to 
do unusual as well as ordinary cooking tasks with 
utmost perfection, convenience and economy. 


Youwill be interested in the Tappan booklet and the 


beautiful models displayed by the nearest Tappan dealer. j 
THE TAPPAN STOVECO. / 
“MANSFIELD OHIO Va 


“The Range with 
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The Carolinian 


because I knew that he had no other kin at 
hand to stand by him, perhaps in his extremity, 
That is my offense, Myrtle.” 

If he thought to melt her with that story, he 
was wrong. “You had word of my father’s 
condition, you say. That is an admission that 
you had been in communication with him.” 

“Why not? We are kin, after all. What is 
there unnatural in our communicating?” 

She was about to question him more closely 


| on that, when, suddenly remembering her 


father’s announcement that he had made 
Mandeville his heir, she imagined that she held 
the explanation. But there was something else 
here that she did not perceive. 

“When did you learn my father’s condition?” 

“A month ago.” 

“Where were you at the time?” 

“With Prevost at Savannah. I am serving 
with him now. I was with Clinton, but I ex- 


| changed when Prevost’s army was ordered 


South.” 

She shook her head and smiled a little 
scornfully. “And you would pretend to me 
that you grew that beard ina month? Nay, in 
less than a month, for it must have taken you 
at least a week to get here.” 

“No. I don’t pretend that.” 

“Then how do you reconcile it with the story 


| you have told me?” 


He looked at her between vexation and won- 
der. ‘You are too shrewd for me,” he said. 

“Shrewd enough to know where my duty 
lies, and so are you, Captain Mandeville.” 

If he was alarmed, he did not betray it. 
“Your duty to whom? There is a duty to your 
father, to your family, and even perheps a little 
to myself, Mrytle.” He spoke quietly, almost 
humbly. 

“And the duty to my husband? For you 
will remember that I am the wife of Major 
Latimer of the Continental Army.” 

His dark eyes grew wistful. “If you feel it 
inevitably your duty to denounce me, I will 
give you the last proof of my regard by sub- 
mitting. But it is to punish me a little heavily 
for the affection for your father which has 
brought me here into the lion’s den. I knew 
that I was risking my life when I came. But I 
hardly thought that yours, Myrtle, would be 
the hands to destroy me.” 


THT softened her at last. The words 

brought back memories of the past, of <ll 
that she owed to Mandeville, of all, indeed, that 
Harry owed to him, although Harry, blinded 
by prejudice, would not admit the debt and the 
subject had been a fruitful source of disagree- 
ment between them in the unhappy early days 
of their married life. For she was firmly per- 
suaded that Mandeville—out of concern for 
herseli—had repeatedly shielded Harry, and 
that it was to Mandeville’s influence with 
Lord William that Harry owed the respite 
which had enabled him to leave Charles Town 
after the Featherstone affair. 

“What am I to do?” she asked, and clenched 
her hands. “If I could be assured that you 
have not come here to spy . But I 
can’t be. My reason tells me that you have, 
and if I don’t denounce you, I become your 
accomplice.” 

“If you do, you are my executioner. Poor 
Myrtle! The choice is difficult, I know. At 
least, I hope it is. I hope you would not lightly 
sacrifice the life of a man who is ready enough 
to sacrifice it, himself, in your service.” 

And then he changed his tone to one of 
argument, as if his sole aim were disinterestedly 
to help her in the parlous choice with which she 
was confronted. 

“Listen, Myrtle. You say that I am here to 
spy. But to spy out what? What can I learn 
here that we do not already know? What 
information that I may bear back to Prevost 
can affect that which is inevitably to happen?» 

“What is to happen?” she asked him breath- 
lessly. } 

He made a little gesture of pity for a blind- 
ness that could not perceive for itself what he 
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The Carolinian 


had to tell. “At Savannah, Prevost is in | 
suficient strength now to drive through to 
Charles Town when he pleases. What is there | 
to withstand him? A handful of steady Con- | 
tinentals and a rabble of undisciplined militia 
ied by an incompetent old blunderer. Yet to | 
make quite sure, Prevost awaits reinforce- | 
ments. In a month perhaps, in two months at | 
most, he will move. And then it will be a | 
march. Nothing more. Within two months 
the British Southern Army will be in Charles | 
Town. Be quite sure of that. For there is 
nothing to dispute our passage. Can anything 
that I might have gleaned here—assuming that 
[am indeed the spy you insist upon thinking | 
me—alter or avert that fact? Answer the 
question for yourself, Myrtle. Ask yourself 
what advantage to your husband’s side can 
result from handing me over to be shot or | 
hanged. And ask yourself at the same time, if | 
it might not be well, in the hour when Prevost | 
arrives, that you should have in his immediate 
following a friend as devoted and loyal as 
myself. I have saved your husband aforetime, 
Myrtle, although you may little have guessed 
quite all that I was sacrificing when I did so.” 
“Sacrificing? What do you mean? What 


sacrifice?” 


HE PONDERED a moment, then took the 
plunge. It could do no harm, and it 
might serve his desperate turn. His knowledge 
of humanity assured him that no woman lived 
who could listen unmoved to an avowal of love. 
“T mean, Myrtle, that you were and still are 
dearer to me thari anything in all this world. | 
In those old happy days here in Charles Town 
when first I knew you, when I was so often in 
your company at Fairgrove, the world became | 
a very different place to Robert Mandeville 
from anything that it had ever been before or 
that it can ever be again. Yet I, who would 
have given my life for you, loved you so 
devotedly, so selflessly, that I gladly gave life | 
toanother man so that he might rob me of you. 
That was because . . .” 

“Don’t, Robert!”’ 

It was like a cry of pain, and instantly, 
obediently, he ceased. The glow passed from 
his face as if he had put on a mask. Calm and 
impassive once more, his head slightly bowed, 
he stood before her. 

“Robert, I never knew—I never dreamed—”’ 

“And I have done wrong to tell you now. I 
was carried away by an impulse I should have 
resisted. God knows I have resisted it often 
enough in the past! Forgive me.” 

“Oh, what am I to do? What am I to do?” 
She was white to the lips in her emotion and 
distress. She crushed fist into palm and wrung 
her hands in an agony of doubt and indecision. 
“Do?” he said. “Why, that, at least, is 
simple. Repay the debt that lies between me 
and Harry Latimer. Give me the same respite 
that I gave him. Leave to depart. He had 
forty-eight hours through my intervention. 
Twenty-four will suffice for me. If I am not 
gone by tomorrow, then denounce me to your 
Governor. Am I asking too much? If so—” 

“No, no, Robert.” She faltered and paused, | 
looking at him in distraction. “If, if I do this— 
if I let you go now, and say no word to any | 
one—will you, on your side, pledge me your | 
word that you will not return to Charles Town | 
or attempt to hold communication with my | 
father while the war lasts? Will you do that?” 

“Not to return, yes. I pledge you my word 
freely and sincerely. But as to holding com- 
munication with your father—” 

“You must promise that, too. You must. | 
It is the least, the very least, upon which I can | 
concede so much.” 

.. He bowed his head. “Very well. I promise | 
it. I will leave tonight.” 

He kept his word, perforce. But when he | 
conveyed to Sir Andrew the true reason for this | 
sudden departure, his task of espionage only 

“accomplished, Sir Andrew’s resentment | 
was bitter indeed. 

Of that, however, Myrtle was permitted no | 
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TABLE COVERS 


“The leading 


linen substitute” 






SZ 


For the children’s table 





Children are sure to make spots 
on the-tablecloth with their food 
and sticky fingers. The cloth is 
too soiled to use the second time. 
Constant laundering wears fine 
linen thin and old looking. 


Meritas Linenette Table Covers, 
the leading linen substitute, are 
the latest and most economical 
covers for the children’s table 
and for family breakfast use. A 
damp cloth wipes off stains after 
each meal. The specially pre- 
pared surface is impervious to 
moisture. The finish does not 
peel or rub off. No laundering 
necessary. 


These covers can be trimmed to 
fit square or round tables. The 
attractive designs are in floral or 
conventional, on a white back- 
ground. 


Ask to see Meritas Linenette 
Table Covers at your dealer’s, or 
write us for a sample showing 
the quality of this handsome and 
serviceable article. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
Propucts Co. 


320 Broadway, Dept. 7 New York 





In using advertisements see page 6 





Annette Kellermann 


Tells Her Secret Of 
Glorious Health And A 


Perfect Figure 





i" ANY people will be sur- 
+ prised to hear that as a 
child I was so deformed as to 
be practically a cripple. The 
world knows me today as 
“the most perfectly formed 
woman,” and it is natural to 
assume that I have always 
been fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a symmetrical body. 
Quite the opposite is true, 
however. I was formerly so 
weak, so puny as to be an in- 
valid. I was bow-legged to 
an extreme degree. I could 
neither stand nor walk with- 
out iron braces which I wore 
constantly. For nearly two 
years I had to fight against 
consumption. No one ever 
thought I would become the 
champion woman swimmer of 
the world. No one ever dared 
to guess that I would be some 
day starred in great feature 
films, such as “A Daughter of 
the Gods,” “Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter,” ete. Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. 
I relate these incidents of my early 
life and my present success to show 
that no woman need be discouraged with her figure, her 
health, or her complexion, The truth very many 
tired, sickly, overweight or underweight women have 
already found that a greatly improved figure and better 
health can be acquired in only fifteen minutes a day, 
through the same methods that I myself used. 

I can proye to you in ten days that my methods will 
make it easy for you to improve your figure, make your 
complexion rosy from the inside instead of from the outside, 
freshen and brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply 
face, stand and walk gracefully, add or remove weight 
at any part of the body; hips, bust ns, shoulders; chin, 
limbs, waist, abdomen; have greater health, strength and 
energy so that you can enjoy life to the utmost; be free 
from a host of ailments and weaknesses that make life 
miserable; in short, acquire more perfect womianhood. 

Mail the coupon at once for my free illustrated new 
book, “The Body Beautiful.’’ I will also explain about 
my special Demonstration Offer All this costs you 
nothing and may show you the way to becoming a 
stronger, healthier, more graceful and more _ beautiful 
woman, as it has already done for so many others. Just 
tear off the coupon below, and mail it, before my present 
supply of free books is exhausted. Address ANNETTB 
KELLERMANN, INnc., Dept. 1010, 225 West 39th 
Btroct, New Vor CU os ec ee 

Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 1010, 225 West 39th St., N. Y. C. | 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me entirely 

free of cost, your new book, ‘“‘The Body Beautiful.’’ 
| I am particularly interested in: 

( ) Reducing Weight ( 


is, 


) Body Building | 


"DRESSMAKING MADE EASY//A0vUSTABLE 
$ er 
3 DRESS FORM 


DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
Perfect fitting dresses easizy and 


» WILL 
b; BRING gxzicé/y reproduced. Makes dress- 
IT TO making a pleasure and satisfaction. AS 


necessary for f¢é¢ing as the sewing 
machine for sewing. 
ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
The*Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each independently adjust- 
able so that it will exactly reproduce any 
etyle, size or figure. 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and we will send you ovr 
ruaranteed $15§Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If vnsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 


YOU 


Order an ‘*Acme’’ Form today or write 
for Catalogue with detailed information. 


ACME SALES CO., Dept. 10-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 


WORSTED ILK & WOOL 
Per Oz. 15c . Per Oz. 22c 


200 samrizs FREE 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY cesssntome' prin’ 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


WRITE TODAY 
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suspicion. For Sir Andrew’s last assurance to | 


Mandeville at parting was, 





“T shall find means to communicate with| & 


you, never fear.” 


This, you will remember, had happened a 


month ago, while Harry Latimer was with 
Moultrie at Purysburg. 


CHAPTER VI 


T WAS the dinner hour when General 
|~ Moultrie reached home after his interview 
| with Rutledge, ana he found Myrtle and Harry 
| awaiting him to go to the table. 
| Not until dinner was at an end, and the 


Rutledge. 
| “Myrtle, my dear, I hear that you are at 
last reconciled with your father.” 
She looked up at him, from her chair, with a 
frank, open smile. 


husband standing just behind her chair. “And 
it has made me so happy, General. 


my heart for years. 





underneath all.” 
“T am glad, child, and so will you be, Harry.” 
“Indeed, I am. 
has made me happier than this knowledge.” 


“But Sir Andrew has not yet made his peace | 


with you?” 


Myrtle did not give him time to answer. | 
“That will come, General. I am sure it will | 


come. Down in his heart my father has 


. . | 
always loved Harry, and it is my hope that | 


presently, perhaps when this dreadful war is 
over, he will take him back into his affection.” 
Moultrie mumbled amiabilities and dragged 


| up a footstool to ease his foot that was partic- | | 


ularly troublesome today. Then, rather 
{ashamed of himself, and feeling singularly 
mean, but true to his promise to Rutledge, he 
set himself further to question her, a cloak of 
| interest upon his prying intentions. | 

“Tell me how it came about, my dear. Did 
you take your courage in both hands and go 

| to him, or did he bend his stiff old neck at last 
and send or you?” 

| With the same candor as before, she gave him 
the story of how the event had been brought 
about by Doctor Parker. 

“T see,” said Moultrie, when she had done. 

| “Well, well! I am glad it should end so.” | 

He helped himself to leaf from the box Harry 
pushed toward him. While filling his pipe, he 
went probing on, with a skill in masking his 
approach which filled him at once with self- 
admiration and disgust. 

“Odd how the habits of a lifetime cling! No 
sooner has the old man recovered strength 
enough than his thoughts and such energy as 
he commands must ke turning to trade again.” 

“Ves,” she agreed. “And it has been like 
some wonderful medicine to him. The occupa- 
tion has restored him wonderfully.” 

“Tt must ha’ done, to enable him to be | 
| transacting business in person as I am told he | 
is doing.” Moultrie lighted his pipe from the 
kindled taper. Casually he asked, “Have you | 
| met many of his trader friends on your visits | 

to him?” 

“T have seen a few of them,” she replied as | 
casually. 

| “There’s a Quaker who comes to sell him 
| tobacco. A fellow from Virginia, I am told. | 
| Have you ever met him there?” 

Was it mere chance that her eyes fell away 
from his at that moment? And was it merely a 
fancy of his own that the movement of her | 

| slight bosom became perceptible an instant | 
later? Was there really a pause, or did it | 
merely seem so to his ears that were straining | 





“Yes. I have just been telling Harry,” and | 
she looked fondly up at her slim, straight | 


It has | 
brought me a peace that has been absent from | 
For although latterly I | 
had been growing accustomed to it, and custom | 
was dulling the ache, still it was there always, | 





Nothing since our marriage | 





so keenly for the answer? Those questions he 


decanters, which Moultrie eyed fondly but | & 
from which his gout debarred him, were on the | |# 
board, did he broach the matter, fatuous 
though he deemed it, that was agitating | 


UTTINGoutlovely 

clothes for the chil- 
dren is delightful, but 
dull, wabbly scissors 
take allthepleasure out 
of it. 

Get a pair of sharp, 
easy-cutting Wiss sew- 
ing scissors. 

They cut evenly and 
smoothly, clear to the 
points, without spread- 
ing. They stay sharp a 
long time, and outlast 
several pairs of ordi- 
nary scissors. 

Ask for WISS. It pays 
to buy by name, for 
even an expert finds it 
hard to judge the qual- 
ity of scissors 
merely by 
looking at 
them. 


Write for 
Booklet “G” 


Get them at the Cutlery Counter 


WISS SCISSORS | 


Newark NJ. Since 1848 





6 inch 
Ladies’ 
Scissors 
No.816 & 
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TEACH YOUR CHILD 
at Home 


by famous Calvert School Methods 
from kindergarten to High School. 


“I was simply overwhelmed by what 
a child could do when taught by Calvert School corre- 
spondence. I said it was impossible, only a prodigy 
could do such work as Calvert School showed was being 
done by its pupils. Then finally I realized what 4 
waste my boy’s school had been for the three years 
previous.” V. M. Hillyer, Headmaster, Author o 
“Child Training,’’ ‘‘A Child’s History of the World, 
ete. Write for information to 


Ca.vert Scuoot, 1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


RAPERIES! 


Beautify your home by your own handi- 
work with the help of our illustrated book con- 
taining complete instructions for home sewing your 
curtains, valances, bedspreads. Compiled by leading 
interior decorator (formerly with John Wanamaker. 
Send 50c today for postpaid copy 
SHELTON SHOPS, 146 East 50th Street, New York City 
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| asked himself with the instantaneousness of 
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Why fill up a valuable piece of land with a 


sprawling clothesyard? The Hill Champion 
Clothes Dryer gives you 150 feet of line all with- 
in reach from one position. Removable when not 
in use, leaving what yard you have free for other 
Purposes. Saves time and strength when hanging 
clothes. Look for this trade mark; it f§ 
Your guarantee of satisfaction. Our folder C will 
give you complete information. 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 

4& Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
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Riches limbs, scraped bark, insect borings, / 
fungi, etc. are death to trees. Save your trees 
by applying Newbark—antiseptic, healing, 
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book of Home Tree Surgery, or $1.00 for 
book and introductory 5 Ib. can. Satisfaction 
or money back. DEALERS WANTED. 


The Newbark Co., 31 Creek Road,Clinton.N.Y 
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thought before she made reply in a calm voice: 

“T may have done. I have met one or two. 
What was his name?” 

“His name?” He searched his memory. 
“Neild, I believe.” 

“Neild?” she repeated slowly, and after a 
pause she answered slowly, like one who is not 
very certain, “Yes. I believe I did meet a man 
of that name.” She admitted it reluctantly, 
fearing dangers in complete denial. Abruptly 
she added the question, “Why do you ask?” 

He laughed good-humoredly. “They grow 
good tobacco in Virginia, and good tobacco is 
becoming very scarce these days. If this fellow 
should happen to be about and have any fine 
leaf to sell, I should be glad to know it. But 
you don’t particularly remember him?” 

She shook her head slowly, making pretence 
the while to be thinking. “No,” she said at 
last. “Not—particularly.” 

“You never spoke to him?” 

“TI may have done. I think I did once, 
meeting him casually. But I can not be sure.” 

“Ah well. It is not great matter.” And 
Moultrie dismissed the subject and turned to 
speak of other things. 

He did not think that she had prevaricated, 
chiefly because his easy-going nature—that one 
fault in a soldier which General Lee had 
deplored in him—preferred not to think so. 

Myrtle was left uneasy, not so much as to 
whether the identity of Neild might or might 
not be suspected, but on the score of the 
deceit which she herself had practised not only 
upon Moultrie, but upon her husband. More 
than once during those few days that Harry 
was in Charles Town she sought an opportunity 
of telling him. But the fact that she had 
yielded to her hesitation and not told him 
immediately on his arrival there made it 
impossible to tell him now. The very delay 
seemed to increase the tale there was to tell, 
burdening it with explanations which in them- 
selves are always incriminating. 

She had been foolish to allow herself to be 
repelled by the thought of his own senseless 
jealousy of Mandeville, which he had more 
than once betrayed. That jealousy of his, 
were she to tell him now, would be more than 
ever fired by her silence on the subject since his 
coming. She was committed to a course, and 
to that course she had better keep. After all, 
what harm could follow now? Mandeville had 
pledged himself never to return to Charles 
Town while the war continued. Therefore 
what harm could her silence do? Or what good 
could be accomplished by her speaking? 

And so, when Harry departed once more 
from Charles Town a few days later in 
Moultrie’s company, it was still without any 
knowledge of his wife’s interview with 
Mandeville at her father’s. 

They got back to the camp at Purysburg in 
a downpour of rain on the 26th of February, to 
receive the details of the rout of Boyd’s forces 
and to find General Lincoln so encouraged by 
this success as to have determined upon more 
extensive operations against the British. He 
had detached two thousand men under General 
Ashe and sent them up the river to Augusta 
with orders to cut off a strong English force 
posted there under Colonel Campbell. 

Campbell, however, did not choose to wait. 
Upon perceiving the massing of troops opposite 
him, and fearing a crossing below to cut him 
off from the main army at Savannah, be broke 
up his camp and marched briskly south along 


the right bank of the river. 
AS HE crossed in pursuit on the 25th, the day 
before Moultrie’s return to Purysburg, and 
reached Brier Creek two days later. Here, 
just above the creek’s junction with the 
Savannah, he took station, and thence on the 
2nd of March he reported himself safe, being 
in a strong position and the enemy apparently 
afraid of him. 

It must be assumed that he based his 
opinion of the enemy’s fear of him upon the 
fact that no enemy showed himself before his 
lines. The reason for this, however, was 
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This practical, labor-saving kitchen neces- 
sity should be in every home where the value 
of time and unnecessary labor is appreciated. 
Thousands are in daily use by happy house- 
wives. Put your washed dishes in this drainer, 
pour hot water over them and they are rinsed, 
dried and sterilized. Strongly and beautifully 
made and lasts for years. 


Go to your nearest dealer and ask for 
the UTILITY Round Dish Drainer. 
If he is sold out of them, clip the 
coupon below and send to us with 
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| . . . 
was not permitted to disclose any details. 
| own respect for Moultrie’s opinion made him 





| pronounced. 

| answer. 

General Prevost of just that.” 
J 





| sluggish capacity to do anything. 
| stout, 





The Carolinian 


different from all that General Ashe supposed. 
At the very moment that he was sending off 
that complacent report, Prevost was making a 
wide detour to come round and take him in the 


| rear, which happened on the morrow. 


Scarcely indeed had his report reached the 
General at Purysburg, than on the heels of it 
came Colonel Eaton, who had swum the river 
with his horse, galloping into camp with the 
terrible news that Ashe was cut off and com- 
pletely routed. 

Never indeed was any army more completely 


surprised, panic-stricken, and broken than that | 


army on Brier Creek. Appalled by the sudden 


and totally unexpected appearance of theBritish, | 


the militiamen had flung away their weapons 
almost without firing ashot, and had fled through 


| swamp and flood, many of them perishing by 


water in their haste to escape from fire. 

The effect upon the Carolinian army, which 
had thus at one blow lost nearly a third of its 
effectives, was a dejection easy to conceive. 
Fortunately recruits were coming in, which 
raised their numbers once more, until by the 
end of the month they were almost at their 


| original strength. 


T THE beginning of April, Lincoln was 
absent, summoned to Orangeburg by 
Governor Rutledge, there to confer with him 
upon the plan of campaign to be pursued. He 
returned, and word ran through the camp that 
they would shortly be taking the field against 
Prevost. There was an activity of preparation 
and a feverish drilling of the new recruits that 
were sent hurriedly down to them. But before 
anything happened, Lincoln was again sum- 
moned to Orangeburg by the Governor, and 
this time he took with him Moultrie, who in his 
turn was accompanied by Latimer. 
Here in Orangeburg they found a con- 


| siderable camp where some three thousand men 

| were in training under Rutledge’s own eye. 

| Lincoln had given Moultrie to understand that | 
the Governor had conceived a coup which if | 
| successful should certainly end the war in the | 
But he | 
His | 


South and might end it altogether. 


anxious that Moultrie should now be taken 
into Rutledge’s confidence that he 
perhaps contribute something to the plan out 


| of his own military experience and acumen. 


But a disappointment awaited Moultrie, the 
more keenly felt perhaps because of his rela- 
tions of intimate personal friendship with 
Rutledge. He was admitted to certain of the 
conferences, but not to any of the vital ones. 
And when at last they departed to return to 
camp, Moultrie knew as little of what was 
afoot as when he had last left it to go to 
Orangeburg. 

One item of interest, however, he had 
gleaned from one of the few conferences which 
he did attend. Prevost had put forward a 
proposal for the neutrality of Georgia for the 
remainder of the war. This proposal had been 
sent on to Rutledge. He told them of it, and 
that was one of the few occasions on which 
Moultrie heard him laugh. 

“Tt is too absurd and ridiculous to require a 
moment’s consideration,” the Governor had 
“Indeed it scarce merits an 
But an answer I shall send, to inform 


Once back in Purysburg, Lincoln made his 
dispositions ag swiftly as it lay within his 
He was a 
slow-moving man himsclf, slow of 
thought and slow of speech, and therefore slow 
in all things. 

But at last by the 23rd of April he was ready, 
and leaving Moultrie with a thousand men to 
watch Prevost, Lincoln marched away, bag and 
baggage, horse, foot, and artillery. He went 
north along the river, still swollen by the heavy 
rains but now settling under finer weather. 


| His avowed design was to re-enter Georgia at 


Augusta, as Ashe had done, and to march down 
the southern bank upon Savannah. 





might | 
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HERE'S a refrigerator that is the easiest 

thing in the world to keep clean. The 
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the “‘trap’’—are removable and can be 
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utensils. The smooth, hard, white walls 
can be cleaned and dried as effectively as 
a new white saucepan. 

Steel is the secret! Success Refrigerator 
is all steel—sheet steel, heavily enameled. 
Can’t absorb moisture, can’t crack or chip. 
Its surfaces are all smooth and flat, no 
panels to collect dirt and germs. The all- 
steel lining is positively water-tight. The 
all-steel doors never warp, swell or stick. 

A REMARKABLE GUARANTEE 


Success Refrigerators are sold every- 
where under this sweeping guarantee: 
Your money back at any time if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. Write today for 
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ferent types of Success Refrigerators. 

SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Gloucester. Mass. 
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The Way to Prepare Tea 


EA should be steeped, never boiled. 
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the leaves and the leaves removed 
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serving pot in four minutes. 
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dealer's, or write. 
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To Moultrie, he seemed persuaded that 
Prevost would not wait for him. Such, at 
least, was Moultrie’s inference from the orders 
he received. Should Prevost attempt to cross, 
| Moultrie was to dispute the passage as long as 
| possible, falling back when he must, but dis- 
puting every foot of the road to Charles Town 
with the British, should they reveal the design 
of marching upon it. Meanwhile an express 
| was dispatched to Rutledge at Orangeburg, to 
| inform him that action was begun, so that he 
might remove himself to Charles Town with 
the new forces he had raised. 

As Lincoln had supposed, so things fell out. 
No sooner did Prevost obtain intelligence that 
the main body of Lincoln’s army had moved 





off, than he crossed the Savannah in force and | 


drove Moultrie back. 


Above, Lincoln waited before crossing to | 


Augusta until he had learned that Prevost was 
on the left bank. Then over he went with his 


army, apparently to march upon the capital of | 


Georgia, which was no longer defended. The 
explanations he gave out so freely that intelli- 
gence of them reached Prevost, were that he 
regarded the British crossing as a feint to draw 
him out of Georgia; but that he was not so to be 
drawn, and that he meant to occupy Savannah. 

Prevost will no doubt have laughed at the 
old sluggard and the notion of strategy which 
his pronouncement seemed to express. Well 
content to leave Lincoln’s army in Georgia and | 
out of account for all military purposes, he 
thrust forward as rapidly as Moultrie would 
permit him, to possess himself of the capital of 
South Carolina. 

But at Pototaligo certain doubts assailed 
him. Was Lincoln really as stupid as he repre- 
sented himself, or was there here some subtlety 
at work which at present he did not perceive? 
That doubt kept him inert there for three days, 
until in the end the intelligences he received on 
every hand compelled him to dismiss it. The 
truth might seem too good to be true, but true 
it was. Lincoln, to possess himself of an empty 
| nest, had removed the only barrier that might 
have retarded or even resisted the British. It 
was for the British to take full advantage and 
press on. 





CHAPTER VII 


PREVOST now drove forward with an army 

that was between seven and eight thousand 
strong. But his progress being disputed at 
every step by the retreating force under 
Moultrie, a fortnight was occupied in covering 
the eighty miles of ground that lie between the 
Savannah and the Ashley. Having crossed the 








Savannah on the 25th of April, he reached the 
| south bank of the Ashley on Sunday, the oth 
|of May, and encamped there facing the 
| peninsula between the two rivers, on the point | 
| of which stands Charles Town. 

Moultrie, having fallen back across the} 
Ashley some hours ahead, had brought the | 
weary remnant of his force—a bare six hundred | 
| to which rearguard actions had reduced his | 
orignial thousand—safely into a town that was | 
| humming like a beehive with the activity of 
preparation, and quaking a little, too, in 
apprehension of the shock that now impended. | 

Rutledge had arrived the day before with his | 
men from Orangeburg, and a small supplement 
of force had been added by the arrival of Count 
Pulaski, a gallant Pole urged by his sympathy 
with the cause of freedom to bear arms in 
defence of American Independence. He 
brought with him a hundred and sixty men of 
his legion. 

Although the invader had the advantage of a 
force nearly twice as numerous as that of the 
defenders, yet the men of Charles Town were 
far from being without hope of holding their 
own. 

Wonders had been wrought in the last nine 
days in the matter of fortifying the place, con- 
| sidering that when, on the first of May, Major 
Latimer, sent forward by Moultrie for the pur- 
pose, had arrived in the town, he had found it 
utterly unprepared for an attack by land. The 
ferries of the Ashley were not then fortified, and ! 
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Suppose this were your bome. 
Uf you are building, prevent 
such a tragedy by using metal 
lath—a fire protection. 


“Burned up like tinder 
last night! 


“Brand new, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, and cost a pretty 
penny, too.” 

“They got the little sick girl 
out in time, I hear, but 
she’s suffering some from 
exposure and excitement.” 


It Might Have Been Your Home 


Flames gain headway in wood con- 
struction inavery few minutes unless 
protection is provided by fire-resist- 
ing material. Exhaustive tests by the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers have proved that metal lath and 
gypsum plaster over wood construc- 
tion will resist the fiercest dwelling 
fire for at least one hour. Under 
usual conditions, that is long enough 
to discover and extinguish any or- 
dinary fire. 


The use of Mahoning Expanded 
Metal Lath as the plaster base for 
ceilings and walls, especially around 
stairs and heating equipment, will 
greatly reduce the risk of fire. 


Mahoning Expanded Metal Lath 
also prevents many ugly plaster 
cracks in ceilings, walls, and cor- 
ners, and thus saves costly repairs 
and redecorations. 


Fire and crack prevention for your 
home can be obtained at the low 
additional cost of less than 2% of 
the price of the building. Compare 
that with the cost of doing without 
Mahoning Metal Lath protection! 


‘*Better Homes’’ is a free booklet 
written for home-planners that 
describes the use of metal lath in 
home building. Senton request. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CoO. 
Warren Ohio 


MAHONING | 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 


‘Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 
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j and the Senate, 
| once impressed into engineering service. 


| foreign soldiers in the service of America, 
| charge of the works, and under his direction 
| white men and black labored day 
| throw up entrenchments. 
| northern suburb were burned down, and thanks 
| to the retarding actions fought by Moultrie, 
| before the red-coats appeared on the banks of 
| the Ashley 
| risen across the Neck, 








The Carolinian 


some weak defences were the only barrier across 
the Neck. | 
Latimer had gone to work at once, with the | 
stout cooperation of Lieutenant-Governor Bee 
and having aroused the civil 
and military authorities to a the 
danger, all those capable of laboring were at 
An 
Chevalier de 
distinguished 


took 


sense of 


the 


accomplished engineer, 
those 


Cambray, another of 


and night to 
All houses in the 


a strong line of fortifications had | 
with abatis on which | 
cannon were emplaced. | 

This in itself was encouraging to the inhabi- 
tants, and when presently the stout-hearted | 
and capable Moultrie, whose epic defence of 
Sullivan’s Island was not forgotten, rode in 
with his battered but cheerful troops, Charles 
Town’s heart was lifted up by hope. The'! 
grimly-smiling, confident countenance of the 
easy-going General was in itself a moral tonic to 


all who beheld it. 


RUTL EDGE, now haggard and worn, the 
fulness under his chin entirely vanished, 
his elegant coat sagging a little about his body 


| which was shrunken by exertion, sleeplessness, 


and anxiety, displayed an unusual nervousness. 
It was deplored by some of those who per- 
ceived it, and who could not know that it was 
the nervousness of the man who has laid a} 
heavy stake upon the board and who awaits the | 
turn of the wheel or card, dreading the issue | 
however heavy may be the odds in his own | 
favor. As the next day came and went event- | 


| lessly, his nervousness increased, and on the 


evening of that Monday he betrayed it in a 
rather singular and in him entirely 
display of irritability, as shall presently be told. 

He was to sup that night with Moultrie and | 
the Latimers. But both he and Moultrie were | 
late in arriving. Myrtle and Harry in the| 
dining-room, where the table was laid and all | 
prepared, awaited them. They were sitting | 
together on the wide window-seat, Harry with | 
his arm about Myrtle’s waist, her head on his 
shoulder and her eyes on Andrew, now a well- 
grown, chubby lad of three who was astride 
his father’s left knee, and at the moment 
deeply engrossed in unraveling one of the| 
strands which he had detached from Harry’s | 
shoulder-knot. 

These dear ones were Latimer’s one deep pre- 
occupation in those days. But for their 
presence he would cheerfully have envisaged 
the coming assault. He had done his best to 
remove them from Charles Town from the 
moment of his arrival there ten days ago. But 
Myrtle had manifested positive dread of 
leaving him at such a time, and horror of avail- 
ing herself of either of the alternatives he 
proposed. 
they would be infinitely safer in the town itself. 
Even should it fall to Prevost, the British did 
not make war on women and children, and they 
had little personally to fear. The worst dan- 
gers were those of bombardment. But if she 
were to put to sea in an attempt to gain the 
West Indies, one of his proposals for her and 
Andrew, she would have to face the peril of 
falling into the hands of some of the ships 
moving along the coast; while if she adopted his 
| other proposal and went up country to the 
| Santee, she would know no peace from fear of 
| the Tory bands that still roved about the land, 
whose notorious ruthlessness and vindictive 
cruelty would keep her in a constant state of 





\| 
unusual | 


She herself had represented that | 





anxiety and dread. To this would be added 
anxiety and dread on the score of Harry him- 
self, who would be distant from her. Thus in 
the end, however reluctantly, yet perceiving 
the justice of what she urged, he had yielded, 

She had paid her father a visit that after- 
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' noon, and she had found him in a more fatherly | 
| mood than any he had yet displayed. | 


“Tt is his faith in the British arms,” she was 
telling Harry. “He isso confident that Prevost 


| will prevail, and that it can be only a question | 
| of days before Charles Town surrenders, that | 
| he is softened by exultation.” | 


“There will be a reaction if Prevost does not | 
prevail—as, pray God, he will not.” 

“Tn that case father’s mood will not matter | 
very much. But if Charles Town should 
capitulate, I think father will stand our 
friend. In fact, he has as good as promised it. 
‘There’s nothing for you to fear, Myrtle,’ he 
told me. ‘My loyalty is well-known, and I 
shall be there to welcome General Prevost when 
I shall have some influence with | 


him, enough to make you safe.’ ” 


“And to hang me,” thought Harry, smiling | 


to himself. 
As if she had read his thought and were 
answering it, she said: “I think such a con- 





summation would so uplift him that he might 
be disposed at last to make his peace with you, 
Harry, and extend his protection over you as 
well. So that whatever happens, there should 
be some gain for us.” 

“My dear!” He wasalittle aghast. “Much 
as I should welcome reconciliation with your 


| father, you can not think that I should welcome 
| it at such a price.” 


And then Julius came in, ushering Lieutenant 
Shubrick, a war-stained but cheerful young 
gentleman on duty in thelines. With him came 
a large, fair man who was bespattered with 
mud from his riding-boots to the collar of his 
full-skirted biscuit-colored coat. 

With an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure, Harry set down the boy and rose. 
Myrtle rose with him. 

“Tom!” she cried, and held out both her 
hands to the newcomer who was grinning 
broadly as he advanced toward them. 

Disregarding Andrew, who furiously em- 
braced one of his legs and more furiously 
stood demanding his attention with shrill, 
passionate shouts of “Daddy Harry! Daddy 


| Harry!” Latimer, too, held out a hand to 


Tom Izard, who thus unexpectedly made his 


| appearance after an absence of three years and 


more, during which he had been campaigning 


| with the northern armies. 


| TOM shook hands with each of them, almost 


expressionless save for his laughter. Then, 


| laughing still, he turned to the officer who had 
| accompanied him, and whose erstwhile official 





| sternness had now given place to a smile. 


“Well, sir? Are you satisfied that I am 
known here? Tell him my name, Harry, like 
a good fellow, so that he may get back to his 
duty without wasting further time on me.” 

“But why? What’s the matter?” 

“I’m under arrest. That’s all. You keepa 
devilish sharp lookout here. Having no papers, 


| I was very properly stopped at the outposts 


and brought here under guard.” 

The lieutenant explained, holding himself 
stifly at attention. ‘“Governor’s orders, sir. 
Issued this afternoon. All attempting to pass 
the lines either coming or going to be detained 
and brought to headquarters. This gentleman 
describes himself as Captain Izard of the 
Continental Army. But—” 

“That’s right, Shubrick,” Latimer inter- 
rupted. “Captain Izard is known to me. A 
friend of mine. I’ll answer for him, Shubrick. 
You may go.” 

The officer bowed and went out, Julius 
following. Before the door closed again, they 
heard his sharp order to the guard outside and 
the tramp of departing feet. 

Andrew had ceased his clamor for Daddy 
Harry’s attention and was now entirely 
engrossed on the big stranger. With eyes as 
blue as cornflowers and as round as saucers he 
pondered Captain Izard, who meanwhile had 
scarcely perceived him. 

“What is it?” he was asking. “Is the 
Governor nervous?” 

“He has cause to be,” Harry replied. “The 
place is full of traitors, and with our strength 
considerably below what it should be and what 
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The Carolinian 


Prevost should have every reason for sup} 
ing it, naturally Rutledge takes no risks of 
information leaking out. He suspects, perhaps 
with reason, that there’s been enough of it 
already. But tell us of yourself, Tom. Where 
are you from?” 

“Middlebrook, with secret dispatches for 
your omnipotent Governor. Gadslife! Rutledge 
has risen in the world since last we parted,” 

“Fle deserves it. A strong man.” 

“Oh, he’s strong, and unpleasant, too, which 
is the way of most strong men. And who's 
this?” 

He bent over Andrew, who had drawn quite 
close to him, and the youngster himself 
replied stoutly, 

“And’ew Fitz’oy Latimer.” 

“Lord!” said Tom, and picked him up 
abruptly as to scare him, which set him kicking 
and howling for Daddy Harry! 

“Another strong man,” protested Tom at the 
end of the struggle, setting down the youngster, 

Myrile removed him to the care of Mammy 
Dido, and peace was restored. 

Julius fetched the captain a glass of grog, and 
meanwhile the captain sprawled in a chair, his 
long legs stretched before him, and talked. He 
had no news to add to their knowledge of 
American affairs, but a deal to tell them of 
Washington, whom he almost deified, descant- 
ing upon his fortitude, his genius, his patience, 
and his indomitable strength. 

He was still talking when the door opened, 
and the late-comers, Rutledge and Moultrie, 
came in. Both were weary, and the riding- 
clothes of the Governor were as dusty as the 
faded uniform of the General, but whereas 
Rutledge’s face had an anxious, care-worn look, 
the broad, rugged countenance of Moultrie was 
cheerful as ever. 


M YRTLE would have rung at once for Julius 

to serve supper, but she was checked by 
Tom Izard, who rose and bowed to the new 
arrivals. 

Rutledge was still considering him wiih a 
cold, questioning eye, when Moultrie impul- 
sively came forward, holding out his hand end 
uttering a welcome. Then the Governor's 
voice came sharp and harsh. 

“Why are you not in uniform, Ceptain 
Izard?” 

“Because I am here on a secret mission. I 
bring you a dispatch from the Command r-in- 
Chief. I had the honor to be chosen fcr the 
service.” 

Rutledge’s irritation 
Rather did it increase. 
carry?” 

“None, sir. Traveling as a civilian, it was 
best that I'should not.” 

“And you got through the lines without 
papers and in those clothes?” It was almost 
an explosion of wrath. 

Tom laughed freely and shook his head. 
“Egad! I did not, sir. I was arrested at the 
outposts and brought here under guard.” 

“Tsee. Hum! That’s better.” : 

Moultrie looked at Rutledge in some surprise. 

“What else should you have supposed?” he 
asked. 

“What I am justified in supposing,” snapped 
the Governor. He was far from mollified, 2s 
was to have been expected, by the explanation 
he had received. “You bring a dispatch,” he 
resumed. ‘Where was the need to send a 
dispatch at such a time? If it had fallen into 
British hands...” He shrugged il- 
humoredly. 


was not appecsed. 
“What papers do you 


Tom drew himself up and spoke with chill’ 


dignity, unceremoniously interrupting. “There 
could at no time have been any danger of that, 
your excellency. I had my orders.” 

“Ves, yes.” Rutledge seemed to sneer. 

Possibly his old mistrust of Izard on the 
score of his connection with Lord William 
Campbell was an added irritant, although all 
reason for such mistrust had long since been 
removed. ‘The dispatch?” And he held out 
his hand. 
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The Carolinian 


tain Izard turned down one of the 
like cuffs of his coat, cuffs that were 
normally stiffened with buckram, and proffered 
his arm to the Governor. “If your excellency 
will slice through the stiffening, the letter will 
pass straight from my hands to yours, as I 
undertook that it should.” 

Rutledge stared a moment. Then, some of 
the gloom passing from his face, he took a 
knife from the table and did as he was invited. 
The letter was found to replace half the 
buckram, which had been sliced away. 

“You think the British would not have 
found it? Well, well, perhaps not. A British 
general wouldn’t. I am sure of that. But I'd 
he less confident in the case of an officer of 
humbler rank.” ; 

He stalked away to the window with the 
letter, which was bound in silk and very 
lightly sealed. He spread and read it, standing 
there aloof, his face expressionless. Then he 
asked for a taper, which Latimer supplied him, 
and in the flame of it he consumed the sheet 
utterly, dropping the ashes on the hearth. 

Izard was amazed that he should thus 
destroy a letter presumably of military import 
without so much as showing it to the military 
commander of the place, who was there in 
the same room. But he kept the thought to 
himself. 

They sat down to supper. Throughout the 
meal Rutledge was wrapped in thought, and 
his moodiness sat like a thundercloud upon the 
company and even stilled the normal garrulity 
of Tom Izard. 


Cap 
untlet- 


HEN he rose at last to take his departure, 

which was soon after the meal had been 
brought to an end, he desired a word apart with 
Moultrie and Latimer before leaving. 

Moultrie would have ushered him into the 
office he had established on the ground floor for 
the dispatch of military business. 

“No, no,” he said curtly. “I desire only a 
word with Major Latimer—a word of advice.” 
And he turned gravely to confront Harry. He 
lowered his voice. “You would do well, sir, 
for the present, while this situation lasts, to 
discourage Mrs. Latimer’s visits to her father.” 

The Major stiffened, while even Moultrie 
made an ejaculation of impatience. Then 
Latimer controlled himself to ask quite 
steadily, 

“Will your excellency tell me quite plainly 
what you mean?” 

“T have told you, sir. If you want more, 
you'll find it in the reflection that your father- 
in-law’s sympathies are notoriously what they 
are, and that his house is a meeting-place for all 
manner of men whom I mistrust.” 

Moultrie intervened. “Since you are appre- | 
hensive in that quarter . . .” 

“Tam not apprehensive.” Rutledge’s denial | 
was so testy as to make it quite clear that he 
was what he said he wasn’t. 

“Well, then, since you feel as you do, why | 
don’t you take a straight, simple course, and 
have Carey locked up until our present troubles 
are over?” 

Rutledge’s brooding eyes pondered him 
almost scornfully. 

“Simple courses are for simple men. And I 
am not simple, William, as I mean to show.” 
Abruptly he turned again to Latimer, who was 
frowning and breathing rather hard. “Once 
before, Major Latimer, you and I disagreed 
on the subject of a channel through which | 
information was leaking to the opposite side. | 
Your obstinacy then prevailed against my | 
calmer and riper judgment. If that should 
happen again now, it will be very unfortunate 
lor everybody, but most unfortunate for you.” 

“And now I think you threaten me, sir,” 
said Harry, his bristles rising further. 

“Tchah! Tchah! Threaten!” Rutledge’s | 
contempt was withering. ‘This is not a time | 
lor airs and graces.” 

“Certainly not for graces. Your excellency 
makes that plain.” : 

“T'll make something else plain, so that here- 
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-fter there may be nothing to excuse you. You 


light from your mind. 
ago, when Featherstone was sacrificed to your 
vainglory, that there is a better use for spies 
‘hin to hang them or tar-and-feather them. 
They are ready channels through which false 
| information may be conveyed to an enemy to 
|his undoing. That is why I admonish you 
where your wife is concerned.” 

“JT would have your excellency understand 
that I resent the admonition.” 

“Resent it all you please. But observe it.” 

“And that,” Latimer continued coldly, 
“when our present engagements are over, and 
your excellency is of less moment to the State. 
I shall have the honor of asking for full 
satisfaction.” 

Rutledge looked at him a moment in silence 
with an eye of dull contempt. 
shrugged. 





may leave the future until it comes. My 
affair is with the present. In the present Iam 
the servant of the State, and I have no 
thought or purpose that does not concern the 
State. 
are a fool, and there’s an end on’t.” 





just rebuke. But Moultrie 


| rescue, 


wellasI do. But damme, it is possible to serve 
the State without insult to its citizens.” 


moment. “Et tu, Brute!” he said. 
Then laughed shortly, turned on his heel, and 
stalked out of the house. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ARLY on the following morning, the 
vanguard of Prevost’s army, composed of 
some companies of Scots Highlanders and 
| Hessians, 
|eight hundred, 





crossed the 


of Colonel Prevost, the General’s brother. The 
General himself remained for the present in 
camp, on the south bank of the river, with the 
main army and the heavy baggage. 

Within the lines Count Pulaski, who had 
ridden over from Hadrell’s Point, paraded his 
legion, and having wrung consent from the 
Governor, rode out in a gallantly chivalrous 
but futile sortie from which he was speedily 
whipped back with shattered forces. The 

| British pursued him to within a mile of the 
lines. There the Charles Town artillery which 
enemy, who halted and sat down out of 
| who manned the trenches. 

In the town behind them there was excite- 
ment and anxiety, but no panic, for the people | 
had Moultrie’s assurance that he was in sufii- | 
cient strength to hold the place, and that the 
British should not enter. 

It was a faith not shared by all. That after- 
noon a gaunt, keen-eyed man whose faded 
uniform bore the epaulettes and badges of a 
colonel came riding along the lines up to the 
abatis by the town gate. 


| Latimer, in consultation with the Governor. 

| Rutledge looked round at the man’s 
approach. It was Colonel Senf, the State’s 
engineer. 

“Well?” Rutledge asked him. 
you report?” 

The Colonel shook his head. 
weak,” he answered. 
lines are not above four feet thick, ard the 
parapets are still far from completed.” 

“But work hasn’t ceased?” quoth Rutledge 
on raising inflexion. 

“No. You can see them toiling yonder.” 
| And he pointed to a distant group of Jaborers 
actively wielding spade and mattock. ‘But 
the attack may come at any moment now, and 
in what case are we to withstand it?” 





“What do 


“We are very 


shell not be able to say that I have withheld | 
I told you four years | 


Then he | 
“Sir,” he answered, and now he was | 
more like his normal, emotionless self, “we | 


If you think otherwise, why, sir, you | 


Latimer hung his head in shame under that | 
went to the} 





“We all know that, John; Harry knows it as | 


Rutledge gave him his hard, cold eyes a| 


and numbering somewhere about | 
Ashley and | 
advanced upon the town, under the command | 





covered his retreat checked the advancing | 


range, but well within the view of the defenders | 


Here were assembled | 
| Moultrie and a group of officers including | 


“Here on our left the | 
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| with his cane. 


| main army for twenty-four hours! 
| if thinking aloud, though Heaven knows that 
| was far from being a habit with him, ““Twenty- | 


| time. 


| That they do think so now is plain. 
| they had definite knowledge of our numbers, 
| they would not be delaying the attack.” 


| qualities in the same degree. 


|and Lover’ 


heavily upon his cane, to answer him briskly. 
“In better case than we were in Fort Sullivan. 
That was pronounced a slaughter-pen by 
General Lee—a soldier of great experience. It 
proved a slaughter-pen, indeed—for those who 
attacked it. We don’t depend upon a few feet 
of earth, Colonel. We’ve better than that to 
show these gentlemen when they ask our leave 


to enter the town.” He turned again, pointing | 


“T think they suspect it. For 
you observe they are in no haste to taste our 
hospitality.” 

There was some laughing comment from the 
group, in which, however, 
join. Aloof, glum of countenance, he 
chin in hand, looking out toward the distant 


| movement of men and the cloud of dust hang- 
| ing above and about them in the sunlight. 

“That is because they are not yet in sufficient | 
“Tf only it | 


force,” he answered. He sighed. 
lay in our power to delay the crossing of the 
!? Almost as 


| four hours!” he repeated. 


But Moultrie belittled the importance of the | 
“Pooh! 


“Are we?” Rutledge turned slowly to look at 


| him. “I pray they may continued to think so. 
For if | 


Without waiting for a reply he stepped down 
from the abatis and walked to his horse, which 
was being held for him by a groom. Moultrie 
and Latimer followed. At the moment of 
mounting, Rutledge turned again. 

“Above all,” he said, “see that a sharp 
lookout is kept along the lines, and that no one 
is allowed to pass out upon any pretext.” The 
vehemence of his insistence was remarkable. 

“But, of course,” Moultrie answered. “It is 
being done. Also I have posted sentries along 
the water-front.” 

“And let no military movement be under- 
taken without first consulting me,” 
ledge’s last order as he rode away. 


MOULTRIE was left frowning over that. 


He smiled crookedly as presently he 
looked at Harry. 


“There’s a despot for you!” 


Harry did not smile back. He was warmed | 
“Sometimes I ask myself who | 


by indignation. 
is the commander here,” he answered. 

“Sh!” Moultrie checked him. “Let be. 
He is acting upon some secret plan of kis own.” 

“A secret from the general commanding!” 
exclaimed Latimer, and laughed. “I marvel 
you endure it.” 

“That is because I trust him absolutely. He 
is patriotic, stout-hearted, and stout-headed. 
I am not sure that, myself, I possess all those 
It’s only fools, 
Harry, who don’t know their limitations.” 

They mounted and rode back into town 
together, down Broad Street, through the wide 
gateway at which sentries were now posted, 
into the garden space about Moultrie’s resi- 
dence. The place wore now an aspect con- 
forming more than ever with its temporary 
character of general headquarters. There was 
a guard before the door, and a couple of order- 
lies were on duty in the hall. In addition to 
the room which did duty as Moultrie’s office, 


the library had been more or less cleared of | 


superfluous furniture and was now also devoted 


| to the business of war. 


As a consequence, and excepting the dining- 
room, which had been left at their disposal, 


Myrtle and the boy were not confined to the | 


upper part of the house. 

Harry would have gone in quest of them at 
once. But in the hall he found in addition to 
the orderlies, two militiamen with a prisoner 
who had been brought in a few minutes before 
| their arrival. 

“We took him, sir, between the old Magazine 
s Walk. He was making his w ay 
toward the lines and taking great care not to be 
seen.” 


It was Moultrie, who span round, leaning} 


Rutledge did not | 
stood, | 


We are as ready for them now | 
| as we shall be tomorrow.” 


was Rut- | 
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| keen, small eye of his. 
| young man in the garb of an artisan, and 
fright had reduced his countenance to the | 


| the task awaiting him, Latimer turned to the 


The Carolinian 


Moultrie looked the fellow over with that | 
He was a shabby, weedy 


color of clay. 

Now, Moultrie had not been out of his | 
| clothes for thirty hours, and with the prospect | 
| of another night in the lines he was intent upon | 





| snatching what rest he could while opportunity | 


served it. It was a duty not only to himself, | 
but to the State. So he Jeft the fellow to | 
Latimer and went off upstairs. 

With a sigh of weariness and of disgust at 


door of the ante-chamber which now did duty 
as a guard-room. 

“Fetch him along,” he bade the guards. 

They followed him with their prisoner across 
the guard-room, where at that moment 
Lieutenant Middleton was explaining to a 
disgruntled ship-master the temporary harbor 
regulations with which he was desired to con- 
form. Thence they passed into the quiet of 
the inner office. It was a spacious, bare room, 
well-lighted by two windows in one of the 
walls, and by two glass doors in another, open- 
ing upon the garden, where all now was sun- 
shine and fragrance. 





MAJor LATIMER crossed to the large, 

square table of plain oak set sideways to 
one of these glass doors, which was closed and 
bolted. The table was equipped with writing 
materials and littered with papers, while a frag- 
ment of lead served to pin down a large map 
which trailed like a table-cover over one of the 
corners. 

The major flung his hat on the table, pulled | 
the wooden armchair half round, and sat down 
so that his elbow was on the board. The men 
brought their captive to a halt immediately | 
before him. 

“Have you searched him?” he began. 

One of the guards stepped forward and placed | 
various objects on the table. They included a | 
kerchief, a knife, a tinder-box, a purse, and a 
pistol. 

Latimer picked up the purse. Out of it on to 
the table he emptied eleven English guineas, | 
in themselves almost enough to condemn so | 
shabby a rogue as this. 

“Gold, eh?” said Latimer. 
name, my man?” 

The pallid lips parted, and the fellow’s voice 
came in a creak of apprehension. “Jeremiah 
Quinn, your honor. I swear to heaven I 
have—” ‘ 

“Yes, yes. But wait. Just answer my ques- 
tions. What is your trade?” 

“T’m a carpenter, sir.” 

“Where do you usually work?” 

“Here in Charles Town, your honor. 
shop in Middle Lane.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“All my life, sir. I were born in Charles | 
Town, as plenty folk can swear to your honor. 
My brother was gard’ner to Colonel Gadsden, | 
| 

“Not so fast. One thing at a time. Tell me 
now: What was taking you to the lines?” 

Before he could answer there was a tap on the | 
door, followed by the entrance of Lieutenant 
Middleton. 

“His excellency, the Governor, is here, sir,” 
he announced, and before the announcement | 
was quite uttered, Rutledge had uncere- 
moniously brushed past him into the | 
room. 

Latimer rose. The lieutenant disappeared, | 
closing the door. Rutledge’s harassed eyes | 
conned the spy an instant malevolently. | 

“TI was told of this arrest,” he informed | 
Latimer without looking at him. “But you are 
examining him. Please continue.” 

He dragged a chair over to the glass door | 
a little beyond Latimer, and sat down with his | 
back to the light. 

The major also sat down again, marveling | 
that at such a time a man in the position of 
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examination of a wretched spy. He resumed 


his questions. : 
“J was asking you what was taking you to the 
lines ” 


The prisoner moistened his dry lips. His 
terror appea red to increase now under the cold 
eye, in the Governor’s pale, inscrutable face, 
that was so unwinkingly fixed upon him, 

“J—I was seeking to get out o’ the town.” 

“Sg much we perceive. But with what 
intent? Why did you want to leave the town?” 

“For fear o’ the British, of what they’ll do to 
us when they come in. They’re terrible cruel.” 

“So that fear of the British was leading you 
straight toward their camp?” 

“J weren’t going to their camp. I swear 
before God I weren’t. I wanted to get out into 
the country, where a man may lie hid until this 
fightin’ be o’er.” 

“T see. You represent yourself as just a 
coward. Are you married?” 

“No, sir. Widower. No children. I’m all 
alone with nobody to care for me. So what for 
shall I stay to be murdered?” 

“Where did you get this gold—this English 
gold?” 


“They're my savings, your honor; my | 


savings from better days. All I have in the 
world. ’TIweren’t natural I should leave it 
behind. ’Twas all I was taking with me.” 

“That’s to be ascertained,” said Latimer, 
and turned again to the objects on the table. 

He picked up the handkerchief, and held it 
up to the light, scanning it closely and running 
his fingers along the hem. Satisfied that it was 
entirely innocent, he turned his attention to 
the knife. 

Watching him the prisoner’s face grew 
leaden, his eyes almost glazed. He looked like 
swooning when a sudden question from 
Rutledge roused him. 

“Whom do you know in Tradd Street?” 

The question startled not only Quinn, but 
Latimer as well. Yet neither of them betrayed 
it. Latimer continued apparently engrossed 
in his task, but his ears were intent upon the 
reply. 

“Nobody, your honor.” 

“You don’t know a Quaker named Neild?” 


ATIMER was relieved. Considering that 

Carey dwelt in Tradd Street, he had ex- 
pected a very different question. The prisoner 
hesitated a moment. 

“Neild, your honor?” he echoed. He was 
playing for time to collect his wits and con- 
sider his answer. Yet in the very endeavor 
blundered upon that answer. “Will it be 
Master Jonathan Neild?” 

“Tsee that you do know him. He’s lodged in 
Tradd Street, isn’t he?” 

The prisoner nodded. 

“Then why say you know nobody in Tradd 
Street?” And without giving him time to 
answer, he passed to the next question, 
“What is your business with him?” 

“He engaged me, your honor, to make some 
boxes for him for shipping his tobacco. I’m a 
carpenter, your honor, as I’ve told the major.” 

“When did he so engage you?” 

“Two days ago. Day before yesterday.” 

“Did you take him the boxes when you went 
to see him today?” 

“No, your honor. I went to tell him I 
shouldn’t be able to make them, as I was leav- 
ing Charles Town.” 

“Why did you tell him something it was 
against your interests to make known? Some- 
Sing Shee must have procured your detention 
1ere? 

_ The prisoner was startled. Grimy fingers 
tumbled nervously at a grimy neckcloth for a 
moment. ‘“I—TI didn’t think of it.” 

‘What did Neild answer you?” 

, Nothin’ much, sir. Said as he were sorry. 
That he must find another carpenter.” 


“He didn’t say he would lay information of | 


your intentions to leave a town from which 
hone is permitted to depart at present?” 

“No. He said nothin’ more nor I’ve told 
your honor.” 

lhe Governor turned to Latimer. “If you’ve 
followed my questions and this man’s answers, 
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Model D-9 for 
small families 








For the first time an electric dishwasher 
built on approved principles of larger, more 
expensive machines is offered to small famil- 
ies at a price any one can pay. Also a 
new Combination Sink and Walker Dish- 
washer-Dryer, especially suitable for new 


homes. This model gives you a_ perfect 
dishwasher and the value of two articles 
in one. 


The WALKER washes dishes cleaner than 





by hand. Perfectly designed trays hold 
the dishes properly for thorough rotary 
action of the water,—no breakage, no 
chipping. Dishes are washed, rinsed and 


dried in the machine,x—you wipe only 
glass and silver. 
Hundreds of new users this year place the 


WALKER first among electric appliances. 
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& Dryer 


Washes Dishes Cleaner Than By Hand 
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WALKER Dishwasher Sink 





You need hesitate no longer about having 
this greatest of all household helps. Take 
the drudgery of dishwashing out of your 
life and out of your servants’ life forever. 


Write today for interesting booklet and 
full particulars, prices and guarantee. Ar- 
rangements can be made for demonstration 

and time payments through any good ff 
Electrical, Hardware, Plumbing or De- 
partment store. 


Name of preferred dealer ap- Pe ee 
preciated. Address Walker , ae 
Dishwasher Corporation, 307 ira Ph 
Walton St., Syracuse, N.Y. of Oy 


Or you can buy + 
direct from factory on easy terms. P a 2 
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The Club has lost for the King of Hearts 


Its previous attraction 


The Queen serves Calvert Coffee now 


family’s welfare and pleasure. 


You will also find it economical. 





To his infinite satisfaction. 


Its remarkable aroma has endeared Lord 
Calvert Coffee to thousands of women 
who give much time and thought to their 
You and 
yours will be delighted with Lord Calvert. 


You will be interested in reading the 


guarantee of quality printed on each 
package. Sold only in tightly sealed con- 


tainers. 


Order Lord Calvert to-day. 


The Levering Coffee Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


We invite inquiries from dealers. 
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Packed in carton or tin. 


“LORD CALVERT COFFEE 


Gvery Sip is Delicious” 
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S1x-Room House No. 633 





HE superior merits of Face Brick 

as to durability, fire-safety, and 
beauty over other building materials 
are so clearly recognized that many 
home-builders jump to the conclu- 
sion that the cost of a Face Brick 
house must be beyond their means. 

Yet it is a fact—surprising as it 
may seem—that Face Brick is, in 
the long run, the most economical 
material and the best insurance for 
the future value of your home- 
building investment. 


The basic facts about home-build- 
ing are fully discussed in“The Story 
of Brick,” an attractive booklet with 
beautiful illustrations of modern 
homes and packed with information 
of value to every prospective home- 
builder. Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5- 
room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
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Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This attractive Dutch Colonial House is one of the 104 beautiful houses in our “Face 
Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.”” Many home-builders in all parts of the coun- 
try have written us that this is the finest collection of house plans they have ever seen. 


Face Brick for Economy 
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8-room houses, in all 104,each revers- 
ible with a different exterior design. 
These designs are unusual and dis- 
tinctive,combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construc 
tion. The entire set for one dollar. 
Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 


We have the complete working 
drawings,specifications,and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty”shows fifty 
two-story houses selected from 350 
designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity es- 
timates at nominal prices, 

“The Home Fires,’”’a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full directions for fire- 
place construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick 


Association, 1729 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AT HOME 


you can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


Silver Plated 


“ARE YOU going __ 


| process, which 


to be MARRIED? 


The FREE BOOKLET “Etiquette of Wedding 


Stationery” gives valuable information on planning your In- 


vitations or Announcements. 


Sending oe to you friends is considered & x proper 
i is edding Statioi ‘osts. much less than 
on fn ae Bi pooduend by the Reliefagraf 


most people suppose, ; 
not require expensive plates. 


C- \ style announcementscanbeseen. Write Today. 
\ 4 TURNER & PORTER, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 


Hot Dish Mats $]90 


These rich-looking Hot Dish Mats will delight the heart 
of every woman who loves exquisite table appointments. 
Silver-plated and beautifully embossed with wild rose 
design. Diameter 6 inches. Flexible and heavily pad- 


ded with felt. No. 401. Price 


for $1.00. 


3 
Our Beautiful 36th Anniversary Gift Book 
, of 170 pages, showing thousands of excel- 
lent gift suggestions for every occasion, A wonderful 
variety of new and unique gifts of quality—priced sur- 
prisingly low. Send for your copy Today. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 601 Broad St., Providence, R. 1. 
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The Carolinian 


I think you’ll see we’ve every reason to detain 
him.” 

“T had already seen that, your ex: ellency,” 
Latimer answered. ; 

He had finished with all the other objects 
from Quinn’s pockets and was now examinj 
the last of them, the pistol. He lifted the cock 
and opened the pan. There was no priming, 

“While you were putting a pistol in your 
pocket against emergencies, why didn’t’ yoy 
take the trouble to load it?” he asked. 

Quinn’s lips parted, but it was some seconds 
before he replied. A sort of paralysis seemed 
suddenly to have overtake him. At last his 
answer came, . 

“T—I—had no powder.” 

Latimer looked at him and slowly nodded, as 
if satisfied with the answer. Then he dis. 
mounted the pistol’s ramrod and thrust it into 
the barrel. It went home. The barrel wa; 
empty. Watching him with terrified eyes, 
Quinn saw him tur the ramrod in such a 
manner that the end of it must scrape against 
the inner side of the barrel. Suddenly Latimer 
locked at the prisoner, pausing in his probing, 
Then he removed the ramrod, pulled open the 
table’s drawer, searched there a moment, and 
found a probe, long and slender as a knitting. 
needle. 

Rutledge came to stand over him while he 
was at work with this. A musket crashed to 
the ground, and there was a sharp movement of 
feet from the group of guards ard prisoner, 
Turning, startled by the noise, Latimer and 
Rutledge beheld Quinn’s body sagging loosely 
as an empty sack in the arms of the soldiers. 

“Poor devil!” said Latimer, who guessed 
readily enough the panic which had laid him 
low. 

“Come, come,” rasped Rutledge impatiently, 

For the major had interrupted his work. 


S THE soldiers eased that inert body to the 

ground, Latimer’s probe brought a cylin- 

der of fine paper from the inside of the barrel. 

He spread the little sheet on the table. Rutledge 

leaned heavily upon his shoulder as he lowered 

his head to read it with him. But the message 
was in cipher. 

“No matter,” Rutledge grumbled. “It’s 
enough. Give it tome. I'll have it deciphered 
presently. 

This was, of course, irregular. But the 
despotic Rutledge, invested as he was with more 
than sovereign powers, was fast becoming a 
law unto himself. Latimer surrendered the 
document, and the Governor pocketed it. 

He turned to the guards. “Take him away,” 
he curtly ordered. “Let him be closely con- 
fined under guard until we take order about 
him.” 

He paced the room, hands folded behind him, 
until it was done, and for some moments 
afterward. Latimer, worn and weary, and 
even a little stricken at the thought of the fate 
awaiting that wretched spy whom his own wits 
had tracked to his death, sat waiting for the 
Governor to depart. 

Rutledge came presently to halt before the 
tatle. “That was shrewd of you, Major 
Latimer,” he said without warmth, and 
Latimer well knew to what he alluded. “But 
don’t imagine that we have caught the real 
British agent.” 

“T don’t,” said Latimer. 
here the writer of that letter.” 

Rutledge nodded. “That is the man 
we want. You don’t suspect his identity, | 
suppose?” ; 

Latimer looked at him without answering. 
For the second time in the half-hour he 
imagined that he was to hear his father-in- 
law’s name, But again he was mistaken. 

“Neild,” said Rutledge. “This Quaker, this 
tobacco planter. That is the man I suspect. 

Again, as when first the name had been men- 
tioned, Latimer sought to remember where he 
had last heard it. Suddenly he suc eeded. 
Rutledge meanwhile was continuing: _ 

‘He has suddenly appeared here again three 


“There remains 
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days ago, the day betore the British reached 

the Ashley. It's vastly coincident. And the 

very fact that he lodges with Carey, on the 
pretence ol trading with him, is in itself 
suspicious.’ ; ee 

«Shall I order his arrest, sir?” 

“ffum!” Rutledge considered, stroking his 
long chin, which from its loss of fulness seemed 
tohave grown longer. “If he is what I suspect 
him to be, you'll not find him so easy to unmask 
as that poor wretch who was here just now.” 

“Pon’t you think, sir, that if this Neild had 
anvthing to hide, he would choose some other 
lodging than y’s? That is to d 
picion and attention at once, considering what 
is known of Sir Andrew’s sentiments. Surely, 
sir, no spy would wish to do that.” 

“4 shrewd, bold man might count upon our 
arguing just as you are arguing. Would draw 
suspicion flagrantly upon himself that thereby 
he might disarm it. But it would need a bold 
man, avery bold man. And to trap such a man 
one should proceed with cunning. So you had 
better not yet order his arrest.” 

“T could have him watched.” 

“Yes, Wait.” He paced away again and 
back to the table once more. “The thing would 
be to examine him so that he does not suspect 
that he is being examined. But how are we to 
accomplish that?” 

“He’s a tobacco planter, you say 

Rutledge nodded. 

Latimer considered still a moment. “I 
might send for him on the pretext of desiring 
to buy tobacco.” 

“You might. And he would know exactly 
what you meant. You’ve other things to think 
of at the moment, and he knows it as well as 
we do.” 

“Once here, I might disarm his suspicions.” 

“How?” The word was nothing, the tone 
everything in its implied contempt. 

“T should have to depend on my wit for 
that,” said Latimer, piqued by the other’s ques- 
tion. “If you bid me do it, I will see what I can 
accomplish.” 

“It’s that or nothing, I suppose,” said 
Rutledge. ‘Very well.” 

He stalked away to the door, his head bent 
in thought, and went out. A moment later he 
was back again. 

“Major Latimer, whether you unmask him 
or not, after you have examined him you’d 
better have him detained.” 

“Even if I am satisfied that there is nothing 
against him?” 

“In any case, I’ll take no risks of having 
messages sent to Prevost just at present. No 
risks at all.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


AN ORDERLY left a message at Tradd 
fs Tao : abe 
Street a couple of hours later, desiring that 

Mr, Jonathan Neild should give himself the 
trouble of calling upon Major Latimer at 
General Moultrie’s headquarters. Mr. Neild, 
the orderly was informed by Sir Andrew’s 
butler, was not then at home. But upon his 
retun the message should promptly be 
delivered. 

His return must have taken place soon there- 

alter, for in less than an hour you behold Mr. 
Neild stepping into the hall of Moultrie’s house 
on Broad Street and announcing in a nasal 
whine, but with all the calm of an untroubled 
mind, that he was there in response to the 
major’s invitation. 
_ Lieutenant Middleton, who had received 
Instructions, put him in the library to wait, 
stationing a guard unobtrusively in the garden 
under the library windows. This may seem 
supererogative precaution. Considering that 
the man had come of his own free will, it was 
hardly to be imagined that he would now 
attempt to run away. But the lieutenant 
understood that no risks were to be taken, and 
that the bird being safely caged, however 
willingly, it would be as well to make quite sure 
that the door of the cage was shut. 

That done, young Middleton went upstairs 
toinform Latimer. But on the landing he was 
Conironted by Myrtle, who checked him just 


“Notice the Lighting Fguipment” 


ERE is something truly distinctive in lighting equipment for the 
home — a Colonial design in which the light from concealed electric 
o o 

| lamps.is radiated through clusters of sparkling crystal prisms. 

Our brochure, Distinctive Designs for It will be a pleasure to us to send you 
Home Lighting contains many illus- a copy of this booklet on request, and 
trations of out-of-the-ordinary chan- a pleasure to you to notice the very 
deliers and brackets that appeal to moderate prices at which these beauti- 
people who believe that the home ful and original designs in home light- 
should express the owner's personality. ing equipment are now obtainable. 


| BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
221 South Jefferson St., Chicago. 


Look for this trademark on the lighting equipment you buy 
It is your guarantee of QUALITY 








Home...and how you can beautify it 


| The atmosphere of home largely depends on the dispositions of the individ 
uals. And the dispositions of the individuals can be made happy by comfort- 
able and pleasing surroundings. Many folios on home decorations by our 
Furnishings and Decorations Department are at your service. 
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“How did you do it 
for three dollars?” 


“Susan Carter,” said Mrs. Nel- 
son, after the rest of the Wednes- 
day Club had gone, “didn’t we 
all agree not to spend more than 
three dollars on refreshments? 
You’re either a wizard or a traitor 
to the cause.” 

“No, I’m not, my dear. I 
didn’t spend a penny over the 
allowance. I made those cookies 
myself. And maple walnut tapi- 
oca only tastes expensive. With 
tapioca, you can make all sorts 
of wonderful dishes for next to 
nothing!” 

Maybe you’ ve never used tapi- 
oca for anything except desserts. 
Then you’ve a happy surprise in 
store for you the first time you 
try escalloped tapioca or baked 
cheese tapioca. The same tapioca 
that makes such tempting des- 
serts makes substantial entrées 
as well. And they’re especially 
economical because they can be 
made with left-over meat or fich. 


Doctors say that tapioca is a 
good food for children because it’s 


i sa : ; 
Minute Tapioca Co., 310 VAN Buren StrEET, Orance, Mass. 
) Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


easily digested and is also nour- 
shing. Why, tapioca contains 
twice as much energy-producing 
material as fresh eggs—and four 
times as much as potatoes! 


Why Mrs. Carter likes 
Minute Tapioca 


Special processes at the factory 
make Minute Tapioca unlike other 
tapiocas in three important ways: 


First, Minute Tapioca requires 
no soaking. Secondly, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. Lastly, Minute 
Tapioca is prepared by an exclu- 
sive process in a clean American 
factory. 


A REAL COOK BOOK—FREE 


Recipes for the dishes mentioned above— 
and for many more just as delicious—are 
given in the new edition of the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book. Then there are sec- 
tions on food values, menu-planning, and 
the fascinating travel story of Minute 
Tapioca. Send for your copy—free upon 
request. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent if you will enclose 2 cents 
in stamps. Mail the coupon to us now. 


Minute Tapioca Company, 310Van Buren Street, Orange, Mass. 


(Check one or both of the following squares) 


Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
C Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 
CJ enclose two cents in stamps. 


Name 
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The Carolinian 


as he was about to rap upon her husbands door, 
“What is it, Mr. Middleton? Is it very 
urgent?” 


She asked the question anxiously, yet on 


a muffled note. Clearly she desired not to 
disturb any sleepers. Influenced by this 
Middleton tiptoed toward her, away not only 
from the door of Latimer’s room but also from 
the door of the General’s, which was near it, 
She beckoned him down to the half-landing 
and there by the tall window that looked upon 
the wider space of garden at the back, where 
they could allow their voices liberty, she in- 
formed him that her husband was asleep, wom 
out, and begged that the lieutenant’s message 
unless very pressing should be delayed for an 
hour or two. 

“He will be in the lines again all night, sir, as 
you know,” she ended. 

Middleton was perplexed. “I scarce know 
what todo. There is a Mr. Neild here . . .” 

“Who?” She interrupted him so sharply as 
to startle him. 

“Mr. Neild,” he repeated. “A Quaker 
tobacco planter.” 

At first he thought that her face looked 
scared. But in the next moment he imagined 
that this must have been due to a trick of the 
light. Pale she certainly was. But then what 
woman in Charles Town was not? And had 
not Mrs. Latimer particular reason for looking 
pale andill? Beyond that, however, there was 
nothing abnormal to be noted in her. Even 
her voice, when now she questioned him, was 
composed and level. 

“But what does Mr. Neild want with my 
husband?” 


GHE spoke of this to Neild as of some one that 

she knew, which, reflected Middleton, was 
by no means odd, considering that the Quaker 
was lodged and traded with her father. It was 
possible that she had made his acquaintance in 
the course of one of her visits to Tradd Street. 
Therefore Middleton experienced a certain 
hesitancy in telling her what was the exact 
position. 

“Possibly to sell tobacco,” he evaded. 

“Oh, but in that case . . .” She paused, 
and then on a fresh resolve she added, “I will 
go and tell him that Major Latimer is not to be 
disturbed at present.” 

Already she was descending the stairs, and 
Middleton was in a quandary. How far was he 
right in permitting Mrs. Latimer to see a man 
who was virtually a prisoner?” 

He went after her. “No, no, Mrs. Latimer. 
It is not necessary. Mr. Neild can wait.” 

“But he may have to wait an hour or two. A 
discourtesy.” 

“Pray do not give yourself the trouble, 
madam. I will tell him.” 

“But I should like to explain the circum- 
stances. I know Mr. Neild, and I should be 
glad of a word with him. I have not seen my 
father for a day or two, and he may give me 
news of him.” 

Thus, ever increasing the young officer's 
perplexities, she moved on into the hall, 
Middleton following and at his wits’ ends to 
know how to deal with the situation. His 
military instincts told him this was wrong. On 
the other hand Mrs. Latimer was the wife of his 
superior officer, of the General’s chief aide. 
What harm could follow from her being allowed 
to speak to Neild, who, after all, might be 
innocent enough of all evil intentions? 

“Where is Mr. Neild?” she asked. 

“In the library, madam. But... | 

She waited for no more, but walked straight 
into the library and closed the door. Having 


” 


| closed it, she leaned against it for a moment 


in prey to the emotion she had so spiritedly 
suppressed. Be 
The tall, brown-clad figure of Mr. Neild, 
exactly as she had last seen him, was standing 
by one of the windows, looking out upon the 
garden. 


door had reached him. Then, very leisurely in 





He continued thus a moment after’ 
the sounds of the opening and closing of the, 
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The Carolinian 





































































dogs his movements, @ man completely at his ease 
= and neither afraid nor to be frightened, he 
ret ease turned to see who had entered, presenting that 
™ singular countenance with its heavy beard and 
<7 lack of eyebrows that was so unlike the face of 
oo Captain Mandeville. He took a sharp step 
) fro “ forward, and the gasp by which it was accom- 
par it ied was audible across the room. Then he 
nding recovered and bowed, master of himself and 
‘u . resuming the part he played. 
Be Myrtle, too, commanded herself once more. 
he in- She went forward, outwardly self-possessed. 
worn But the pate in which she spoke, came harsh 
= d strained. 
Pr = wroWhat do you want here?” 
For a long moment his piercing eyes con- 
sir, as sidered her. Then, as if the scrutiny had 
: answered some question in his mind, he spoke, 
know in the nasal voice of Neild and in the sub- 
” missive attitude his réle demanded. 
aly as “Madam, I trust I do not incommode thee. 
«i I was bidden to wait here for Major Latimer.” 
uae HE uttered a cry of impatience, and a 
oked warmth of indignation came to mitigate 
gined the pallor of her cheeks. . 
of the “Oh! Are we to play this comedy again, as 
what on the last time that we met? What of your 
| had word to me then, your word of honor that if I 
oking kept silence and allowed you to depart, you 
> was would never return to Charles Town or hold 
Even communication with my father while the war 
was lasted? You lied to me in that, and you have 
; lied to me in all else. It was a pretence that 
1 my you came here, then, solely out of concern for 


my father who was ill. You were what I sup- 
posed you. Your return proves it. A spy. 
that And you have made me your accomplice. 


9) 


The accomplice of a spy! 


Bo. “Myrtle! For God’s sake!” He spoke in his 
- was natural voice at last. 

ce ie But she went wrathfully on. “And my 
reet, father has connived in all this, without regard 





thin for my honor—or my feelings.” 
He bowed his head a little. “Your father is 











xact . 7° 
a loyal subject of the King,” he answered 
softly. > ’ 
nal “But loyal to nothing else, to no one else.” Bad Winter ora Mild One 
will She had reached a. chair, and she sat down 
| rather helplessly. ‘‘Oh, God. How you have j 
0 2 ’ 
™ used me between you. Poor fool! Poor fool! INE months out of twelve, year in and year out, a 
an Isee it now. That is what I have been!” Welsbach Radiant Heater stands sturdily at your 
is he He mpproectes gh and set - en service, ready for instant, active warmth and radiant good- 
r -e = —— z | ° ° . . 
man reg cognate ntti SII be a = | cheer. In bitter mid-winter, it comes to the rescue of falter- 
Be touched her shoulder gently. She shrank, ing furnace fire; warms up that chronically cold room; and, 
4 shuddering under his touch in a disgust that in chilly fall and spring seasons, does all the work of costly 
JA was not to be mistaken, and instantly rose coal-burning, and does it quicker and better. 
again to confront him. 
ble, 7 ga y his — — so far whe The heat from a Welsbach Radiant Heater isn’t merely generated and 
A a a egg ll 4d ‘ Py — then given off to take its course wherever it will; instead, clay glowers, 
um- aoe 1 bet W ‘a subjecte dh ss a tk backed by a metal reflector, are ignited to incandescence by a powerful 
| be a fl T the f ° 8 ee ti =; =e & blue-flame burner and project their heat directly into the room. 
my cH ee eed es box hy iid Welsbach radiant heat is active, high-powered, direct heat; that’s the 
me Isit ~ pi pont oye othe Pease. © a secret of its instant response, economy of oper- 
a “My contriving? oe mad?” ation and penetrating diffusion. Rocio 
: “May j Be " * : : Heating efficiency is 
all, om he = be ~ result of your having The season is now here when a sudden drop in builtinto every square 
s to en faith with me, even as you accuse me of t ill ldi fi l inch of Welsbach 
: 3 paige niga: Aine : emperature will cause real discomfort unless you 
His having broken it with you? Have you said : ; : : Heaters. Welsbach 
On nothing to your husband of the true identity of have quick heat available for chilly mornings standards, familiar to 
hi Jonathan Neild?” y and cool evenings. Don’t be caught unawares— two generations, are 
IS ae os ; ith dealer now for immediate ‘cuccted im nine ex- 
hen, ge pel ae arrange with your de i € 4°? 
ae had!” She was amazed. “I would to God I installation of a Welsbach Radiant Heater. Its ciedine = penamieel 
v' te ss > ical ri ill enable you to self-lighter, each 
But * bales dei generous, economical service wi y i 
Ny epeetertee terete ponpone the lgheing Of aur furnace for'wecks Serle’ eft 
— . : x to come and give you such solid comfort dur- convenience on 
Sih 3 om cme. Senel* Sadie an ing the coming winter months that you will economy. 
ght impatience were blent in the assertion. “Once, wonder how you ever got along without it. oA 
ing eae I lied—I was forced to lie—to General - eT : af a 
Moultrie j , she % - .% ere is a Welsbach Radiant Heater designed for your particular needs. Your 
ily me Thad — * eee d pair * Company or dealin will help you to decide. Prices $15 to $05 east of the Mississippi 
a —met } L yo 
at my father’s house, and whilst I admitted that 
ild, I had, I pretended no suspicion of your true WELSBACH COMPANY, GroucesTEeR Cir, New Jersey 
ing identity, Oh!” She clenched her hands in Member American Gas Association 
the shame and anger. “And you have the 
ter’ eflrontery to come here, to . . .” 
the. “The efirontery!” he interrupted, and uttered 
in alittlelaugh. “That was not the driving force, 
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The Carolinian 


come. It is not an invitation that I dare 
refuse. And if I did, compulsion would haye 
been employed to bring me.” 

“By whom?” she asked breathlessly. 

“By your husband. The invitation was from 
him. I imagined . . . But no matter what 
Timagined. If you will look from that window 
you will see the reality. A sentry is paci : 
there with bayonet fixed to make sure that Ido 
not escape that way. It is plain that I am sys. 
pected of being something more than a tobacco 
planter. But I am reassured since you tell me 
that you have not denounced me. For I know 
of no other evidence against me, and I think [ 
can trust myself to play my part.” 

“To play your part?” 

“The part of the Quaker Neild.” 





HE laughed quite mirthlessly. “And you 
think you will be allowed to play it? You 
think that now that you have violated your 
word to me, I am to continue to hold my 
tongue? That I am to continue this lie to my 


husband?” 
- ‘What else?” 


‘What else?” she echoed in a voice of horror, 


You must See the Doll “Yes. What else? Dare you denounce me 


now? Don’t you see that in doing so you will 


. denounce yourself? That you will be proclaim- 
Madison Brocade Spreads | ing yourself my accomplice? You have already 
; admitted, you say, that you met Neild at your 

f ip new addition to the Dolly Madison family will father’s house. Will your husband and the 
interest every house-wife. They are featured by others—for others will be concerned in this— 
gorgeous, plain, solid colors with raised figures and are believe that you did not recognize me then? 
exquisitely beautiful and dainty. What inference will they draw from your 


Of the same high quality as the other type of spread— silence? What is to be thought of your con- 


both the result of thirty years’ manufacturing experi- stant visits to your father since? Your father’s 
ence. Sold by the better stores. loyalty is a little too well known. Myrtle, my 


? . dear, think well of what you do, before you 

= ee ret destroy us both to no purpose. For you will 

‘Sa RR ene tsa certainly destroy yourself with me, and perhaps 

. ° drag your husband down as well in the general 

Wiehe ior fose GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. G-10 Send 25c for ruin. And what shall you have gained? If no 
illustrated booklet , : Doll’s Bed Spread agg . 7s é 

Philadelphia other considerations weigh with you, at least 

do not disregard these. Ponder them well 

before you take a step so terrible to yourself.” 

“God of Heaven!” she burst out passion- 
ately. She fronted him, white and fierce. 
“You have me in a trap!” 

He shrugged and smiled a little. “My dear!” 

“That is the evil you return for the good I choi 
did. That is your reward to me for having kept ant 
| silence and spared your life.” Ten 

ia ae en, SE se =F “I thought,” he ventured to remind her, 

; ; pra yy vee RIGID — vrai pe se at ~— Ae | ‘that you did that in payment of an old debt 

enious and dis etive constructio y rackets akes 2-asy c y ‘od, ? ‘ 4 Pats 

ed clenon ia ne lasek Chania’ aa Curtain fite shoes ie a een between us; that you realized it was the least 
° The Vaughan Rod slips into place and stays there. Name on every rod. If P you owed me. Are you quite sure you have Insté 
your dealer cannot supply you we will. Single, double or triple. Satin finish. 1 paid the debt in full?” ; follo’ 
Write for complete information, sending dealer’s name. 4 “Quite. And I am quite sure that I will full « 
ae + Seine eeennee, Saeenamanees = enmesh myself in no further lies.” grow 
-- - oe ee “It is not necessary,” he said quietly. “You coun 
are already so enmeshed that escape is im- faith 
possible either for you or for your husband.” Engl. 


4 gE * Z i “For my husband? You’re mad, I think!” Tow! 

New Methods in Va hb “Am I? Consider a moment. If I aia rest, 
q | arrested, your own arrest will follow.” | So I 

: 6} «6“Why? Will you denounce me in your life t. 
Chi a in n turn?” is lef 

\\ “It will not be necessary. In denouncing mm 


* rn 4 re de > 7 self. Do not 
Now for the first time there me, you will have denounced yourself nie ee 
is a scientific method in \ | forget that. You will be asked to a “ch ss 
child training, founded on ~. / | r ave k y is identity which you 
Suse ‘pelpsisie thet inaehianes te tee = J long you have known this identity t 
basis of control. This new systema B / now betray. I shall be asked the same. Can 
Serreel the nee ae . > met is if Ou show me none?” 
wilfulness, untruthfulness and othee you expect mercy 1 yo . a 


dangerous hab: ich - “4 y ze left her 
erly Femeried. load t0' din ooo. | For a long moment amazement bl “Oh 
quences. The trouble in most cases dumb. Then she broke out passionately: , 
now is that children are punished or | ° . para 3 Fe M4 k : 
seer ie pete as, = you are vile! Vile! I think I begin to know 
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hey do, 
It’s black and white. * 
. P ae ; a rst 
Oe Runishment, or scolding but by you. Harry was right about you from the first, 
4 This new system, which has b: 
Highest Endorsements into the form of an acteaed ee chivalrous. generous. Poor fool, again! Poor 
‘ S, S. 
**New Methods White enamel finish. 

in Child Train- ° ° -tare i 

Free Book i stain on his cheeks. But he mastered himself. 


method removes the cause--not | 
lines which are amazingly easy for | Sharpens the Dullest and I would never listen to him. I have been 
prepared especially for the bus ren roduc emar! 
an: iesmaodiate results tor the Peseiende te ie procucing “ able Simply draw knife through discs ” 
tp ail parts of the world. de is also en- and it is sharp. fool! 
rsed ading educators. It cove ; = P ° : = oe 
yo S. Ss eovers Successfully sharpens stainless She saw him wince, perceived the sudden 
ing’’ is the title It costs no more. | 
| “Tam,” he said firmly, even with a certain 
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mw today and the book will be sent 
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by punishment or scolding but by 
any parent to instantly apply. * i bh 
er . hat you were nobit, 
Knife Instantly under a delusion that y 
ell ages from to eighteen years. 
steel. rs oe . ite 
quiver of his lip, saw him turn white under the 
of a startling book which describes this It’s guaranteed for life. 
If I lose my 


Keeno. | dignity, “a man fighting for life. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send $1.00 life through your agency, Myrtle, I shall sting 


for a Keeno postpaid. husk ; “olay firing. 
f sbé to death before I face a 
KEENO CORPORATION your husband I face a fin 
82 Wall Street New York City & party, and since I can not reach him save 













through you, I shall have to drag you with me. 
That is the price you will have to pay if you 





I dare rsist in being merciless. Spare me; say no 
Id have word of what you know, and if the worst 
befalls me, I vow to God that I will hold my 
e in my turn and go to my death without 
‘as from aword to hurt you or Latimer. Those are my 
er what terms.” 
vindow, She collected her scattered wits to answer 
pacing him, “Me you can hurt, I know. But how 
hat I do can you hurt him? You can’t! You can’t! 
am sus- You say this to frighten me. You coward!” 
tobacco “Ah, wait! Consider further. If you are 
tell me charged with complicity, what do you think 
I know must follow? It will be assumed that this 
think I complicity is a fullone. You have been freely 
visiting your father. I, at your father’s, have 
been collecting, and dispatching to the British, 
information that is of use to them. Whence 
have I derived this information? From you, 
ad you of course. That will be the clear assumption. 
You And whence have you in your turn derived it? 
d your Whence could you derive it but from your 
Id my husband?” 
to my “Do you think any man will believe that 
Harry Latimer consciously betrayed anything 
that would help the enemy?” 
horror. “No. But so much is not necessary. He 
ice me may have been—he must have been—indis- 
ou will creet. And in war indiscretion is a capital 
claim- offense, in its consequences as serious as con- 
lready scious betrayal.” 
t your It was a daring stroke. It left her limp and 
id the cowed. And when she rallied, it was only 
this— weakly to upbraid him. 
then? “J am repaid for setting my trust in your 
your word!” 
c om He sighed and turned away. “It is my fate 
ither’s ever to be misunderstood by you. I have 
le, my served you with a devotion such as I have paid | 
€ you no other man or woman living. I saved your 
u will husband’s life, not once but half a dozen times 
thaps in the old days here; saved it, when his death 
eneral might have left my way open to the thing I 
If no desired above all else. And now, at what may 
Teast be the end of the chapter, all I have earned is 
well your contempt. God pity me!” 
self. It was a crafty appeal. It touched her, 
Ssh: despite herself. “You broke your word,” she 
fierce. repeated, but now almost in self-defense. 
ear!” For once he betrayed heat. ‘Do you think I 
i do not hate myself for that? But what 
.- ; choice had 1?” And bitterly he added, “You 
5 RED can not even do me the justice to perceive that 
ie Tam not my own master.” 
‘debt “You are not the master of your own honor?” 
cam : No. His voice rang out full and clear for 
fon the first time in the course of that interview. 
Instantly it was muted again as the explanation 
+ wil followed. But although muted, it was still 
full of dignity, and his tall figure seemed to 
“You grow taller as he spoke. “My honor is my 
Re, country’s. She disposes of it. Had I kept 
faith with you, I must have broken it with 
ge England. I was ordered to return to Charles 
ge Town. I have obeyed. That is all. For the 
. rest, I have said that I am fighting for my life. 
col So I am, that I may continue to devote that 
y life to the service of my country. It is all that 
ne = me to serve.” And very softly he added, 
ene ou made it so when you married Latimer.” 
-" T° THE distraction which his earlier pleas had 
Can produced in her mind he added now by this 


touching apologia. Undecided she stood before 
pe him, while, deeming no doubt that he had said 
enough, he awaited with bowed head the 


‘ 
= decision which it was now hers to make. 
rst, Pa then, suddenly, both became conscious 
been of a brisk step approaching the door, a step 
‘ble, which she knew for her husband’s, and which 
oe converted her distraction into panic. As ina 
dream she heard the nasal voice of the Quaker, 
wi Jonathan Neild, and yet the make-believe 
the Hn pg he uttered were to remain graven on 
self. me memory when she could no longer recall 
ai the words in which he had said things of vital 


Import. As he began to speak, he circled 
og omy and silently, so that his back should be | 
ne. ured to the door and he should not directly 
att See It open. 

“ 

And so, madam, thou’lt understand that | 
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Such Pretty Wa 
Lustrous Har’, 


So easy foranyoneto have! Thesimple 
, Silmerine method gives you the love- 
liest curlsand waves imaginable—like 
“Nature’sown’’—and they will remain 
many days. And your hair will have 
; a lustre as of ‘“thidden sunshine.” 
Liquid Silmerine is a greaseless, non- 
sticky, beneficial application for all shades of hair-~ 
for the young, middle-aged and elderly. 
any kind of curlers, 
Stores and Toilet Counters everywhere 
Write for free copy ** Beauty Secrets Revealed” 
Parker-Belmont Co., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 
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Used with 
Full 5-oz. bottle $1; At Drug 



















eware your 
edspring” 


SAGGING bedspring trifles with your 
A health. The Foster Ideal Spring doesn’t. 

Once you have stretched yourself out 
on its sagless, spiral springs—once you have 
felt the comfortable,- buoyant way in which 
these springs mould to your form and support 
your spine—you’ll realize why the Foster Ideal 
is called by many “‘the most comfortable bed- 
spring made’’. Ask your own furniture dealer 
about it. He will be glad to tell you why the 
Foster Ideal is so good. 


Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night's sleep. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. Utica, N. Y. 
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It’s so easy, now, 
to keep bobbed hair 
looking pretty. It’s 


inexpensive, too. 


Let us send you this new booklet 
that will tell you how to do it. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.L,US.A. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 


booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART”. 
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Woo! dyeing was an art 
in which the people of 
ancient Judea held a 
monopoly during the 
time of Joseph and his 
coat of many colors.” 
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“Now a Household Art 


Dyeing fabrics in vivid and permanent colors 
was a carefully guarded and greatly prize¢ 
secret through many centuries. Royalty re- 
served certain colors—purple and scarlet 
especially—for its own use. Today—thanks 
to New Improved RIT—the «handiwork of 
thousands of American women eclipses in 
brilliance and permanency the efforts of the 
fabric dyers of old. 


All fabrics respond with equal certainty to this 
modern guaranteed method of home-dyeing. 
It is such a sensible and economical way to 
give garments and household fabrics added 
months of usefulness. Simple directions 
assure pleasing results in any of twenty-four 
shades and fashion’s latest color combinations. 


Buy a 15c cake today at your nearest drug, department 
or notion store. You will recognize the genuine by the 
guarantee and the price (15c) printed on the box. 
Use White RIT to take the color out of fabrics, then 
fast-dye or tint to suit any artistic fancy. 


NEW IMPROVED 
Fast-Dyes or Tints 





What does 


housework 


It can mean drudgery, and a tired aching body. 


mean to you? 


Or you can go 


through each day’s work about the home with less effort, less time, and 


less worry. The Bulleti 


ns listed below, and compiled by our Institute, 


will prove very helpful in your household problems. 


Salads and Salad Dressings . . 


] Vegetable Main Dishes 





Pies and Pastries 
Desserts in Variety . . 














Kitchen, Laundry and 
Equipment 
0 Oil cloth “Cooking 
ature Chart” 
0 The Moth 


0) “Household Devices Tested and 
Approved” —a 64-page book . 


] Every-day Vegetables. . . . 


] Jellies, Jams and Pickles . _ 
() Fish and Shellfish Cookery 


Cleaning Methods that Save 
Labor 


0 Machine Washing without Boil- 


Se oF 
. Bee 
Bee 
25¢ 
- 200 
» aoe 
Pie 
Cleaning 


] Canning by Safe Methods 


Kitchens Planned for Con- 
venience 15 
25¢ Fireless Cookery 
Se Cooking by Temperature . . . 
25¢ ] Cloth-Covered Spring Back 
Binder to hold above bul- 
20¢ letins 


Temper- 


Check the Bulletins you want and send money order, check or stamps 


for full amount. 


GOOD 
119 WEST 40th ST. 


(Do not send cash.) Write name and address clearly. 
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The Carolinian 


I am anxious to be returning home to my 
plantation, and I am greatly exercised by alj 
this godlessness hereabout which may have the 


| 
| effect of retarding me on my travels.” 
| 


The door had opened, and Latimer, at gaze 
stood under the lintel, but without surprise: 
| for Middleton, uneasy under the responsibility 
| thrust upon him by Mrs. Latimer’s action, had 
| roused him and informed him of the situation, 
| Myrtle, controlling herself by an effo 
| directly faced him. Her companion, full con. 
scious now of his presence, yet able by virtue 
of the position he had taken up to feign not to 
| perceive it, droned steadily on, without having 
made the least perceptible halt. 

“At this season of the year the young plants, 
as tender and delicate as new-born children, 
require all a planter’s attention. Although | 
have done a good trade with friend Carey, yet 
had I known how I should be delayed, I would 
not have made this last journey. I should be 
on my plantation now to take advantage of the 
first warm rains for the transplanting, or I may 
yet pay for the trade I have done by the loss of 
a whole season’s crop. I tell thee, madam . , .” 

He half turned as he spoke. Out of the 
corner of his eye he caught sight of the open 
door as if for the first time. Abruptly he 
| checked, and turned completely, so as to face 
| the man who stood there. He waited a 
| moment, then— 
| “Friend,” he said, and’ bowed a little, “art 
| thou Major Latimer, whom I await?” 
| “Tam,” said Latimer. 
| He came forward, leaving the door wide 
| behind him. He turned to his wife, speaking 
| gently but none the less reprovingly. 

“Myrtle, this was hardly prudent . . 

“Mr. Middleton told me only that Mr. 

| Neild was here,” she found herself saying. “He 

| did not add that you had sent for him. Sol 

| imagined that perhaps he had brought some 
message for me from my father.” 

The slight cloud cleared entirely from 
Latimer’s brow. He smiled. “It is no great 
matter, after all. But you knew that Mr. 

| Neild was again in Charles Town?” 
| “Not—not until Mr. Middleton brought 
| word that he was here.” 

“Well, well, my dear. I think that you may 

| leave us together now.” 

And he went to hold the door for her. 

Committed thus to the perpetuation of her 
falsehood, and more deeply than ever enmeshed 
in its tangles, she passed out, bearing in her 
breast a heart of lead. 

(To be continued) 
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News from New York 


Decorators 
(Continued from page 44) 


paper an interesting texture and makes it more 
lasting. Plaited book muslin, in pale cream, 
pink, or blue, with a perforated design of small 
holes following the line of its scalloped edge, 
is new. Silk shades, when one sees them at 
all, are extremely simple in line and as a rule 
have at the edge a finishing binding of a con- 
trasting color, or a small ruffle of the same 
material, with frayed edges. Fringe—except 
in a very narrow width as a trimming—ls 4 
thing of the past. 

Bedroom lamps usually carry organdy of 
chiffon shades made of tiers of small ruffles, 
plaited chintz, or small figured material, and 
of course simple parchment and_wall-paper 
shades. One quaint paper shade had a stenciled 
design, the outer edge of which had been perfo- 
rated with tiny pinholes through which the 
light filtered, accenting and outlining the de- 
sign. Another new shade of parchment which 
had been painted black had a cut-out leaf 
border in gold applied to the upper and lower 
edges of the shade, and some parchment shades 





have their edges softened by little flutings 
of sideplaited ribbon or chintz. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
‘(Continued from page 25) 


married, in the austere little church where 
my great-grandiather had worshipped, to a 
man whom I had known all my life—over 
the back of whose pew I had climbed, Sunday 
after Sunday, when as a very small child I had 
first sought to relieve the monotony of hour- 
Jong sermons; to whom a little later, at the age 
of six, I had written my first letter, made neces- 
sary by the horrible oversight on my part 
of having forgotten to thank him for ‘‘treating 
me” at the church fair; from whom, ten years 
later, I had received my first “grown-up” 
bouquet, in the shape of American beauty roses 
on my birthday. Certainly not a hasty ro- 
mance, but one which culminated in matri- 
mony about as soon as was possible considering 
my age—or, rather, the lack of it. 


Marriage 

And then, for thirteen years, my wandering 
ceased altogether. 

It is about these thirteen years that I wish 
especially to tell you, because they have been 

inaccurately described by others, to say the 
least. The house to which I went as a bride 
is not, as you can see by the pictures of it 
which I am sending you, either unattractive 
or uncomfortable; indeed, it is quite the op- 
posite; and I never suffered any “hardships” 
init. But I did have to undergo a good deal 
of readjustment in taking up my new life. My 
mother had never lifted her finger to do any- 
thing useful, and she had brought me up in the 
sume way. Entirely lacking in preparation, 
I was suddenly face to face with the fact that 
three meals a day must be prepared and served, 
rooms cleaned, clothes made, mended, and 
washed. I had never done any of these things 
myself, and I had never supervised any one 
else in the doing of them. It was necessary to 
learn to do both without delay. I had never 
stayed very long in any one place, I did not 
know the meaning of the word monotony, 
and it was necessary to settle down, and settle 
down hard. Needless to say, I had had no 
experience with children, and before I was 
twenty-one, I had two of them; a few years 
later a third put in an appearance. 

Thad been used to having a “good time” in 
the usually accepted sense of the word—that 
is, a gay time; and I had to adapt myself to a 
very quiet one. My husband was away much 
of the time—always half of every week, often 
more than that; and when he came home, 
tired out, it was to face a desk piled high with 
the mail which had accumulated during his 
absence, urgent farm problems which were 
awaiting his return to be settled. He had 
several business connections—a bank, a mill, 
and so on—and he was already launched on 
his political career. He served for seventeen 
years as selectman in our town, and was suc- 
cessively State Representative, State Senator, 
and Chairman of the State Excise Board. It 
Was not possible for me to leave three small 
boys behind and go with him to the state 
capital, neither was it possible to move them 
constantly to and fro. The farm lies nearly 
two miles from the nearest village, and in 
winter, when the snow is piled several feet 
high in the driveways and the mercury hovers 
closely around zero, much visiting back and 
forth is not possible. There were weeks on 
end when no one entered our front door ex- 
cept the doctor—and he came with amazing 
frequency. 

As I look back on it, it seems to me that 
among us, we had everything in the way of a 
Physical ailment that could possibly befall us 
except the bubonic plague! The children 
disproved the fond belief that contagious dis- 
cases flourish only in congested districts. 
They had measles and mumps, chicken pox 
and whooping-cough, with all possible com- 
Plications; they had their ears pierced and 
their tonsils ‘and adenoids removed, and 
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Curtains 


et us Curtain your home in a manner 
4 which will make you exceedingly 
proud. We are Curtain Specialists. 


Our Home Economist has planned attrac- 
tive curtain-effects for some of the most 
delightful homes in America. Vanitie 
suggestions are not expensive ones. Our 
close contact with Curtain-making enables 
us to come upon novel effects before they 
are to be had in stores. Write us as to 
your needs for your whole house or for a 
single room. Give us an idea of the 
amount you can afford. 


We'll send you suggestions and samples 
Sree. Be forehanded. Write today. 





730 Westminster Street 
Providence, R. 1. 
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The beauty of Genuine Ma- 
hogany should never be hidden 
beneath an inappropriate opaque 
stain. A simple transparent fin- 
ish, that permits light to reach _ 
the wood and develop its depth 
of color naturally, assures an 
ever-increasing beauty with the 
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Where FHospitality Reigns 
THE charm of this dining room dwells in the fact that 
it is dignified, yet thoroughly homelike. It bespeaks 
culture and reserve, yet radiates = 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

strange, mysterious growths taken from theip 
throats and knees. Not to be outdone by 
them, I had several operations myself, of 
far more serious character—there were sixteey 
of them in all, neatly divided among us. Whey 
my first baby was a few weeks old, I was near] 
burned to death, and during the following 
summer, while I was nursing him, the b 
which were excruciatingly painful, had to be 
dressed twice a day. When the first epidemic 
of ‘flu’ came, we all had it at once—my 
husband with pneumonia thrown in for ful] 
measure—with only one faithful maid to take 
care of us as best she could, the nearest doctor 
miles away, and no nurse available—for that 
epidemic came in war-time, as you may 
remember, and every doctor and nurse who 
could go to France had gone. When 
was inaugurated Governor, I was lying ina 
dark room, suffering intensely, and perfectly 
well aware that the two nurses and thre 
doctors who were with me felt very uncertain 
as to what the outcome of that suffering would 
be. And the aftermath of that illness was so 
long, and so dreadful, and so insidious, that 
the scars of it, as well as the scars of the bum 
-< which I referred before, will last as long as 
I live. 


My Life at Home 


I recently read a review of my new book, 
published in one of the big New York papers, 
which was favorable on the whole, but which 
said that my outlook on life was so invariably 
rosy that it became somewhat monotonous, 
though it was undoubtedly sincere—that I 
was unable to see the dark side of either events 
or persons, partly because I was constitution- 
ally happy, and partly because nothing had 
ever happened to me to make me otherwise. 
I read that review with mingled feelings of h 
amusement and triumph. For though I have k a 
undoubtedly obtained a rosy outlook, I am ee 
ashamed to say that I did not always have it. a re 
I did not always have it in those early years pe 
of my marriage, as I read my morning mail— 
letter from my mother in some bright European 
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& and the latest operas, and lighted boulevards; 


SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
a paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Also makers of ScotTissue Towels. 
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a letter from my dearest friend, living in a gay diate 


al’ little city, going out to dinners and dances yee 
Ws every night with her husband. I looked out Tose 
f US of my window at a blinding sheet of snow and “% 
tts realized that it would be days before I could Bj ' 
leave my own piazza—and rebelled. I did tig 
not always have it when I realized how 
nurses’ and doctors’ bills were eating into an 
income which under normal circumstances 
should have been sufficient for all reasonable ide 
needs; that little luxuries would have to be ag 
given up, and then some of the less essential an 
comforts, and then—what? I had no more me 
help in the big house than was absolutely say 
essential; I did part of the work regularly Pe ad 
myself—when I was not flat on my back— frien rm 
and “filled in” with the other parts whenever prsnrt 
it was necessary. I made my own clothes ant i 
and the children’s, I often mended stockings png 
and sewed on buttons sitting propped up } aged 
bed; I spent nothing on amusements; and still aie 
there was not enough to meet them . . . | did oe 


else. I 
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fone change to Better Brushes will 

banish many a “labor problem” from 
your home. And you'll appreciate the 
spare “change” it puts in your purse too. 
Better Brushes are sold for considerably 
less than you are asked to pay for other 
brushes of equal quality. 

Better Brushes include every imagina- 
ble kind of desirable brush. All are made 
from only the finest materials obtainable. 


Better Brushes s 
They are sold only in the home. 


for less money 


This is the Better 
Radiator Brush, It 
sells for only 60 
cents, Other Better 
Brushes offer equal 
savings. 
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Wait for an early call from the Better 
Brush Representative in your community. 
He will bring an astonishing lot of bar- 
gains right to your door. 


BETTER 
BRUSHES 


Palmer, Massachusetts 





did not have it when for months on end! 
did not get a night’s sleep because I was taking 
care of a sick child, wondering, some of those 
nights, with a clutching terror, whether, the 
next night, I would have him to take care of. 
I did not have it when I lay in bed for months 
on end myself—once for a whole year at 4 
stretch—conscious not only of those bills piling 
up and those household duties neglected, but 
of precious hours of companionship with hus 
band and children slipping past, lost forevet, 
and still with no assugance of better health 
or greater prosperity ahead. It was only when 
that darkest hour of all came, the hour which, 
by a curious chance, was the greatest that 

come to my husband—that of his inaugural— 
when I knew that I must “let go” altogether 
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on somehow, that I struggled back to 

health and happiness again, and learned to 
hang on, like grim death, to both. 

I do not present this part of the story as 





. : 
el anything unusually hard; many women go 
elf dk through trials, both physical and financial, 
e shame very much worse, and emerge much more 





s. When successfully; but I do want to show you, so 
as nearly that you may not be discouraged in pursuing 
following our own literary career, that the “luck 
e b which surrounded my own first attempts con- 
ad to be sisted of a badly shattered constitution and 
epidemic absolutely no special educational training. 
nce—my And, at the same time, I have been telling 
for full you—though you probably have not been 
| to take aware of it—how I “learned | to write.” I 
st doctor learned to write standing beside my grand- 
-for that mother—the first Frances Parkinson—before I 
ou may could even read, when she taught me chapters 
irse who and chapters of the Bible by heart, and gave 
n Hany me, as her everlasting legacy, a deep religious 
ing ina faith and at least a fair command of the Eng- 
perfectly lish language. I learned to write in a primly 
1d three beautiful little city in Switzerland—and no less 
ncertain in the simple office of a mining-engineer in 
ig would Colorado. I learned to write from a Jesuit priest 
5 was $0 whom I never saw but once, and who taught 
us, that me, in the course of one long, wet afternoon 
the burn spent in the library of a Californian college, more 
long as than my Latin teacher in Boston taught me 
in three successive winters. I learned to write 
from my eldest son when, woefully unprepared, 
I began to teach him myself because there was 
no one else at hand to do it for me. I learned 
w book, from working in the village library, and acting 
papers, in the village dramatic club, and sewing in 
¢ which the village church-guild.: In short, I learned as 
variably any one can learn who wishes to—from the 
tondHt, persons with whom I was thrown, and the 
~thet t surroundings in which I lived. These vary, 
- of course, in every individual case, but the 
a, opportunities which they offer prove in the end 
ng had surprisingly equal. Have you any idea, I 
herwise, wonder, how often I have envied you the 
ings of chance—the “luck,” if you like—which you 
= had and I didn’t—regular, systematic school- 
Batty ing; a college course; post-graduate work; 
pelts and through it all an even routine of living 
Boxe and superb health? 
mail—a 
rt My Debt to the Valley 
mae But most of all, I am sure, I “learned to 
na gay write” here in the Connecticut Valley, in 
dances those first thirteen years of my marriage, when 
ed Cat I was not always successful in maintaining a 
ow eal “rosy outlook,” and which I now look back 
I could upon as the most valuable I could possibly 
I did have had to prepare me for writing or anything 
d how else, Hills and rivers, meadows and mountains, 
into give largely of their serenity and strength to 
stencil any one who will take the gifts they offer, and 
sonable they give even more in the long, undisturbed 
to fe periods when they are white with snow and 
ssential ice in the stillness of winter, or brown and gold 
> with the peace and fulfillment of autumn, 
olutely than when they are gay with the blues and 
gularly greens of summer-time. In my case they gave 
back— me much more; they gave me the dearest 
enever friends I have on earth, and an unusually close 
clothes communion with my own children. They 
sckings gave me a hearthstone and an outlook and a 
up in shrine. They taught me the difference between 
nd still true and false values; to hate scandal and to 
7 love sincerity. They gave me time to think 
ait and read and pray. I learned how to write 
taking In their midst, because I learned how to live. 
F those I do not think I fully realized this until one 
or, the evening not long ago when two friends were 
are of. talking with me about an article which I had 
nonths written and which they liked. One of them 
r at 3 asked me how long it had taken me to write it. 
piling Two evenings,” I said, after a moment’s 
d. but consideration. 


“oy ” e ° e 
h hus You are wrong,” the other friend said: “it | 
orevel, took you more than thirty years. Your whole 
life went into the making of that 


j article.” 
in So much for the way I “learned to write” | 
which, the Ag : certain degree, I have learned—and 
at had bind ae which attended the process. And 
ike © answer your third question—how I 





actually began. “ Well, I actually began at 


ether 
B € age of seven, when I wrote a pageant in 
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ON REQUEST 


Jag pte gpag will place your guest at ease more‘ 
easily or completely than a Tiled bathroom. 


It welcomes with its attractive brightness. Spotless walls 
and ceilings —border designs of suitable color—close-fitting 
floors of distinctive pattern —all set apart the Tiled bathroom 
as the acme of cleanliness, beauty and freshness. 

Tiles are responsible for ‘America’s bathroom civilization.” 
Always fresh and bright, they hold the leadership in interior 
decorations today, as through the ages. 

Tiles are the recognized standard of comparison for other 
bathroom materials. They stand at the top—clean, neat, san- 
itary. A Tiled bathroom is the very finest kind of a bathroom 
you can possibly have in your home. It is the “gleaming 
Jewel-box”’ of the American home. 

Tiles will outlast the house, never lose their fresh lustre, 
and can be easily cleaned with a cloth and hot water. 

Write today for your copy of “Home SuGGESTIONS”—an 
attractive book illustrated in colors and depicting typical uses 
for Tiles in the modern home. 


Ask Us Anything About Tiles 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
300 7th Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. 





Producers of 
Beautiful Tiles 


The Alhambra Tile Company 

American Encaustic Tiling Co., 
Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Company 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 

Matawan Tile Company 

The Mosaic Tile Company 

The National Tile Company 

The Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 

Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C, Pardee Works 

The United States Encaustic Tile 
Works 

Weeling Tile Company 
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HIDE UGLY WIRES 


When hanging small pictures and 
wall decorations, use the dainty little 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Tool tempered Steel Points Save Walls 
10c pkts. Everywhere. 

MOOREPUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Safetys Sake-demand 
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| UNBURNABLE : 
Cleaning Fluid 
| REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


| Without Injury to Fabric or Color oss 
20¢ 30¢ GOS & SI. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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nity Clothesenable you #§ 
to dress stylishly duringall 


A L |. (e) oo 0 L stages of maternity—and 
aa <u: Maeccicaren after baby comes, as well. 


' | | Latest modes, designed to 
. | | conceal condition. Sim- 
ple adjustments provide 
expansion. Low prices. 


Style Book FREE 


New Style Book showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts, Corsets for 
Maternity Wear. Write today, 
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Frigidaire Once 
Or Ice Every Day 





Here is pictured a Frigid- 
aire Frost Coil installed in 
an ordinary refrigerator 
with the Frigidaire mecha- 
nism in the basement. 


$260 and up 
f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio 


Economical 


———, 


9 | fi daire 


The Frigidaire Frost Coil never melts. 


It is colder than ice. Frigidaire operates 
automatically from ordinary home 
electric current and provides a constantly 
low, dry temperature that scientists agree 
is most efficient for the proper preserva- 


tion of food. 


In addition to providing better refrigera- 
tion without trouble, annoyance or 
inconvenience, Frigidaire makes 
sparkling cubes of clear pure ice and 
delicious desserts. 


There is a type of Frigidaire for every 
home whether you wish to put it in your 


‘own refrigerator or buy a complete unit 


with Frigidaire mechanism and Frigidaire 
cabinet combined, 


You have modernized your home in 
other respects, now give it modern, 
healthful refrigeration—with Frigidaire. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DayTon, O. 


Delco-Light Company of Canada, Ltd. 
245 Carlaw Ave. Toronto, Canada 


Write for booklet GH-11 


CT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Electric Refrigeration 
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Wife 

twelve scenes—one for every month in the 
year—to be enacted in the large front hall of 
my mother’s house in Boston! The friend 
who was my co-star in this notable Production 
kept the manuscript and showed it to meq 
few years ago, when the discussion ag tp 
whether ten-year-old Daisy Ashford could 
actually have written “The Young Visiters” 
was at its height. The pageant is almost 
totally lacking in punctuation, and the spe 

in it is considerably simplified, but both ide, 
and action are perfectly coherent. 


In Print at Last 


From that time I went straight on. A few 
gems of thought—in verse—of decidedly 
belligerent nature, were published in the 
local weekly at the time of the Spanish War, 
when I was twelve. A few more—also ip 
verse—of a more sentimental turn were 
written, and concealed with great care, a few 
years later. The natural shyness which I felt 
about these was increased a good deal by the 
fact that my gay and pretty mother lived in 
constant dread that I might turn out a “blue. 
stocking,” and that my fiancé was of a dis. 
tinctly practical turn of mind and held firmly 
to the belief that authors almost invariably 
starved in garrets. I wrote with increasing 
frequency, but I stowed away what I wrote— 
in bureau drawers, in the backs of old desks, 
between the pages of books that were never 
read. If I had been planning to rob a bank, 
or run off with somebody else’s husband, I 
could hardly have carried out my nefarious 
schemes with a guiltier conscience or a greater 
effort toward secrecy. 

And then fate, or providence, or whatever 
you choose to call it, took a hand. It usually 
does. 

The editor of a magazine published in New 
York wrote to me. It was not much of a 
magazine—a periodical financed by a group 
of wealthy women as a channel to give publicity 
to their pet propaganda during the war, printed 
on heavy, expensive paper, and issued at 
the cost of twelve dollars a year “to subscrib- 
ers only.” The editor did not write to me 
on account of my literary aspirations, of which, 
of course, he knew nothing; he wrote to me as 
the wife of the Governor of New Hampshire, 
because he was writing to the wives of all 
the Governors, to ask them their opinion on 
the subject of war-time mourning. I found 
his letter in a pile of miscellaneous correspon- 
dence waiting for me on my desk when I came 
home, very late and very tired, after gleaning 
the countryside all day and half the night 
for subscriptions to Liberty Bonds. I read 
it through without much interest. Then I 
tossed it into the scrap-basket and went 
to bed. 

But something—the aforementioned fate or 
providence, without doubt—made me get up 
again and fish it out. I turned the letter over 
and wrote on the back of it, in pencil, exactly 
what I thought, addressed a fresh envelope, 
and the next morning sent it off and promptly 
forgot all about it in the further pursuit of 
Bonds, the observance of food conservation, 
the teaching of surgical dressings, and the 
knitting of khaki-colored sweaters, which in 
those days occupied most of my time. 
could not afford to subscribe to the magazine 
in question, even if I had been invited to do 
so—a necessary preliminary with this unique 
publication. It was not until several weeks 
later that a Boston friend, who was making 
me a visit, recalled the incident to me. 

<7 liked that little article of yours that was 
printed in the Chronicle, Frances,” she sai 
casually. , The idea is taking, too. It’s a 
good one.’ ; 

“What article?” I gasped. “What Chronicle? 
What idea?” 

She produced it. She was sufficiently 
“high-life,” you see, to be able to subscribe 
to the magazine, and she had brought her copy 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

with her. I read with astonishment the pages 
she spread out before me. The opinions of 
about forty persons, more or less well-known, 
were quoted under the general heading, “The 
Pride and Form of Mourning.” And wedged 
in between Laura E. Richards and Alice Stone 
Blackwell I found myself. 


“The custom of wearing black garments as 
a badge of sorrow is one so long and so firmly 
established that many persons find, for this 
very reason, that conventional mourning is 
an actual shield in times of grief. A woman 
plainly dressed in black is not urged at all 
times to take part in various activities and 
gaieties, and the sympathy of every one who 
meets her immediately goes out to her. Where- 
as a woman dressed in colors, though she may 
be in the deepest need of consolation, is con- 
stantly forced to explain her depression and 
apologize for her seclusion, as well as to 
explain her course of action in not showing a 
public mark of respect to her dead. 

“Aside from this fact—that mourning does 
often protect and -console its wearer—it has 
very little tocommend it. It is very depressing, 
especially in its effect on children; it is expen- 
sive; it is heavy and unhealthful. 

“The pioneers of every new movement are 
obliged to endure criticism, and those who 
advocate abandoning crépe will not escape; 
but would it not be possible to adopt some 
form of decoration—a cross of distinctive 
shape, a little flag barred with black, or even 
a star—which combines the religious and 

atriotic sentiment—which all those who have 
ost some one dear to them through the war 
should be entitled to wear?” 


The Editor Writes Again 

“The next time that editor writes to you,” 
Elizabeth said when I told her how narrow 
an escape from oblivion this contribution had 
had, “don’t throw his letter in the scrap- 
basket.” 

“He probably won’t ever write to me again,” 
I answered. 

But he did. He wrote to me, before the 
publication of the magazine was finally 
abandoned, a good many times. The second 
time he again asked for an expression of opin- 
ion—on playing bridge in war-time—and 
again I found his letter late at night. It had 
lain unanswered several days, as I was away 
from home when it came, attending the 
launching of a wooden ship which I christened 
the “Haverhill.” As I read his letter, I 
noticed that my response must be in New York 
within two days, if it was to be included in 
his symposium. I went and woke up the hired 
man, and asked him if he would drive to 
Woodsville—seven miles away—with a letter 
to catch the express which left at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

_ “Gimme it,” he murmured drowsily, extend- 
ing his hand through the crack in the door 
which he had discreetly opened. 

_ “It isn’t written yet. But it will be, by the 
time you’re dressed.” 

This time the little article was not only 
published; it was copied. A fortnight after 
its appearance, a scathing satire on it ap- 
peared in The New Republic. Still a fortnight 
liter, the Literary Digest reprinted it in full 
with some kindly words of praise. With 
profound bewilderment, I realized that a 
number of persons must have read what I had 
to say, some because they had liked it, and some 
bee 1use they had not; but anyhow, they had 
tead it. I decided that if I could get into 
print when I did not mean to, I had better 
see what I could do when I did mean to. 

I’had very little idea how to go about it. I 
had no encouragement at home; I had no 
literary acquaintances. I had not the vaguest 
idea how to approach an editor. But with the 
help of the hired man—the same hired man who 
had suffered himself to be sent to Woodsville— 
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A 927. Milady’s Bed 
Tray and Secretary. 
27% in. long in ivory 
enamel with glass top, 
$12.00 
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B 549. Wrist Golf Score of sturdy cowhide 
equipped with automatic gold plated pencil. 
Washable celluloid score card. $1.50 


The Right Answer to 
“What Shall I Give?” 


OUR every gift question is happily 

answered in the 1925 KELLOGG 
GIFT BOOK. Pictured in its pages 
are appropriate remembrances’ for 
Christmas, Weddings, Birthdays—for 
every conceivable occasion—at prices 
to suit the limitations of even the most 
modest purse. The almost endless 
variety of gift suggestions offers a 
wide choice which makes gift selection 
the Kellogg way a _ real. pleasure, 
There’s something in this handsomely 
illustrated book, with its accurate de- 
scriptions, for everyone you want to 
remember. You'll find it a great help. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy. 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


41 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 
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THIS LABEL.IS 
Your 
Guarantee 


Since before the days of 
the Civil War this label, 
always printed in red, 
has been attached to 


Te erell 


Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


It is your assurance of quality and satisfaction. 
If your dealer does not carry bed linen bearing 
this label write to us for samples. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Boston, Mass. Mills at Biddeford, Maine 
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Cooks Regular Meals 


Does everything a kitchen stove can do—fry, broil; 
boil meats, eggs; heat soup, water, flat and curl- 
ing irons. An absolute necessity for bedroom and 
sick room emergencies. Wonderful for travelers. 
Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ozs. No smell, dirt 
or smoke. 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and BZ 
25¢ to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., New ra 
York City, Dept. 180. We will send, £4 
— stove, can of Sterno and extin- ZA 
guisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

I put together an old writing-machine which ] 
‘found in the attic—a wheezing, grinding, old 

thing almost as big as a Ford—and began to 
experiment on it. The ultimate result of these 

first experiments was a short article about my 
grandmother, and with a good many palpita- 
| tions I sent it off to the editor of our own little 
|state magazine, the Granite Monthly, hoping 
| for the best and fully expecting the worst. Hig 
| prompt reply did much to obliterate the im- 
| pression which I had somehow gained that an 
editor was a personage with a loud voice and 
|a menacing manner, entirely surrounded by 
| copious scrap-baskets, and safely hedged in by 
| barbed wire through which it would be ex. 

tremely difficult for a would-be author to 
| climb. 

“My dear Mrs. Keyes,” he wrote: 

| “Yours, with the article relative to your 
| grandmother, Frances Parkinson, is just now 
| received. I shall be glad to use the same in 
| the next issue of the Granite Monthly not only 
| because of its biographical and _ historical 
| interest, but because of its literary excellence, 
| it being extremely well-written.” 


My First Real Work 


From the time that letter came, not a single 
day passed that did not find me sometime, 
even if it were only for ten minutes, pounding 
away on the old typewriter—late at night, 
early in the morning, during children’s naps, 
between Liberty Loan drives. Some writers 
will tell you—and their opinion is borne out 
by their own experience—that the only way 
to begin is by attempting at once to penetrate 
to the large magazines. I must confess that I 
did nothing of the sort. I felt terribly sensi- 
tive and shy. The only way that I could seem 
to proceed was by writing simple little articles 
and verses on subjects with which I was 
familiar, and sending them where I thought 
they might have an even chance of a welcome, 
Most of the verses, both grave and gay, were 
about the war; one of them, called “The 
Soldier’s Wife,” was reprinted this last winter, 
on request from a number of its subscribers, 
by a periodical far more important than the 





fone in which it first saw the light. Many of 


the articles were biographical and historical 
|essays published in the Granite Monthly. 
Several years later, when George Washington 
University gave me my degree of Doctor of 
Letters, these articles counted more than 
anything else I had written—so the President 
told me—in determining my eligibility for it. 
The longest way round is very often the short- 
est way home, and the opinion which I have 
always held, that it is better to take the path 
that opens, no matter how steep and wining 
it is, because it so often leads to the highway 
of heart’s desire, was considerably strengthened 
by these early experiences. 

And all the time I was getting a little less 
frightened, and a little more hopeful, and 
the thought of all those manuscripts which I 
had been hiding away became more insistent— 
especially the thought of a story, jotted down 
| largely while I was nursing my third baby— 
|a story whose scene was laid in a little village 
on the Connecticut River—the kind of village, 
though not the actual village, which I knew 
so well. At last, one day, during a brief visit 
to Boston, I summoned up enough courage 
to walk into a well-known publishing house 
and ask to be told how to achieve the mechan- 
ical process of submitting a book manuscript. 
An astonished but courteous clerk, after 4 
slight delay, ushered me into the presence of 
one of the members of the firm, who regarded 
me with unconcealed amusement; but after 4 
few minutes of conversation, during the cqurse 
of which he gave me the information I sought, 
he suggested that I should send him the story 
when I had revised and typewritten it. 

That was the spring when my husband, 
| then Governor of New Hampshire, announced 
‘his candidacy for the Senate, and the wife of an 
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official so placed has plenty. to keep her busy 
without attempting to achieve a career herself 
on the side, especially if she has three children. 
Moreover, though I was growing physically 
much better, there were still many days when 
I was not able to get up. But I loved to write, 
loved it so much—as I still do—that I could 
be completely happy at any time, and for any 
length of time, with a stubby pencil between 
my fingers and a ruled copybook beneath 
them; and I had the real incentive of wanting 
to help the family in a financial sense, if I 
possibly could. Why do we hear so much about 
the evil that money does, and so little 
about the good? Why do we hear so 
much about grasping, material natures and so 
little about the talent which has gone to waste 
because it had nothing to spur it on? The 
most brilliant young woman I know will, I am 
very much afraid, never fulfil the. destiny 
as a writer, which seems to me so easily within 
her grasp, because she has a large independent 
income upon which no inroads need to be 
made except to adorn and amuse herself. If 
those heavy doctors’ bills of which I spoke 
would have paid themselves, if politics had 
been as profitable as the persons who know 
nothing about it seem to imagine, if children’s 
educational advantages grew on trees, no mat- 
ter how much I loved to write, I doubt whether 
I should have unearthed that story from its 
hiding-place that particular summer, and type- 
written it, by slow degrees, whenever I could 
snatch a few minutes to myself. It took me a 
long time—until early fall. But at last I 
finished it and sent it off—and ten days later 
came a skinny little letter, in a limp yellow 
envelope, telling me that it was accepted! 


My Pledge of Loyalty 


This letter did not reach me at night, as 
the ones from the editor of the Chronicle had 
done, but early one morning when I was start- 
ing off to an all-day meeting of the County 
Grange, with a picnic lunch for noontime. 
It was not until early evening that I had a 
moment to myself. Then I took the letter, and 
went out into one of our pine groves, and sat 
there, with it spread out in my lap, for a long 
time. I knew—or, rather, I felt—that there 
was no longer any doubt that writing would 
be my trade for the rest of my life. But I felt 
that it was much more than a trade—it was 
a trust, a trust given to me by the people of the 
Connecticut Valley, who had made all my 
writing possible, but especially the writing 
of that story, “The Old Gray Homestead;” to 
the people everywhere else who might read 
whatever I might write. And I made a pledge, 
sitting there alone in the twilight, to myself— 
or to the valley—or perhaps it was to God—to 
do as well as I could with that trade and that 
trust—not as well as some one else could do, of 
course; not as well as I should like to do; not 
as well as I hoped to do sometime; but the 
very best I could; and therefore that I would 
never consciously write anything that was 
unkind or inaccurate; that I would never 
write carelessly, or hastily, or maliciously; 
without joy or without prayer . . . 

So, in due time, the book came out, dedicated 
to “The farmers, and their mothers, wives 
and daughters, who have been my nearest 
neighbors and my best friends for the past 
fifteen years, and who have taught me to love 
the country and the people in it.” And that 
is how I “began to write.” How I went on is 
less important, and would take too long to 
tell you—at this time, anyhow; but I will 
answer your last question, ‘How I came to 
write the Good Housekeeping Letters,” be- 
cause that story, too, like the others I have 
told you, harks back to the Connecticut Valley. 

It took a long time—that is, it took me a 
long time—before an editor asked me what 
I would like to do. I was not asked this 
question until I had done a good many things 
in the selection of which I had no voice, which 
is entirely as it should be. But at last some 
one did, and I answered him so quickly that 
he nearly fell over backward—because, you 
see, I had that answer ready and waiting: 

















Curtain Beauty At Little Cost 


b tee can obtain charming cur- curtains 


and» woodwork. You 


tain effects with even the attach the sturdy brackets quickly 
simplest materials if you drape and put up or take curtains down 
them on Bluebird Rods. And as_ instantly. They simplify every 
these flat rods are inexpensive them- draping problem. 


selves, curtain beauty is acquired 
with utmost economy. 


Due to scientific, ornamental, 
stiffening ribs—an exclusive feature 


Single, double, triple, in rustless _—‘Bluebirds” last for years with- 
Satin Gold or White Enamel out sagging. Made by H. L. Judd 
finishes. Bluebird Rods suit all Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods or he 
will quickly get them for you. Ask him. 






FLAT-Extending 


Managers, assistant managers, hostesses, 
table directors, buyers, and other executives 
are needed in tremendous new field for 
women. The tea room industry is sweeping 
America, creating splendid opportunities for 
trained women and girls. Earnings of 
$5,090 and upwards a year, fascinating work, 
quick success, are offered by this new field of 
opportunity. 

No previous experience necessary. We 





CURTAIN RODS 


High salaried positions open in tea rooms, motor inns, 
coffee shops. How to start a tea room of your own 









Curtains Prettier’’ 














quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
show you how to start your own tea room, or 
put you in touch with desirable positions. 
Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- 
some earnings in this wonderful new pro- 
fession. 

Free book, ‘Pouring Tea for Profit,”’ il- 
lustrates and describes your splendid oppor- 
tunities in this profitable profession. Write 
for it today. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. C-2410 Mary Catherine Lewis, Director Washington, D. C. 








Your Health and the Children’s 


The following 6 pamphlets written by Dr. Wiley, Director of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, offers 
authentic advice on the subjects in question. Sent postpaid for 
5c each and a stamped, addressed envelope. Check those you want— 
and include your name and address with remittance. 


0 Increasing the Weight © Reducing the Weight 


0 Constipation (© Artificial 
Food for Infants ([) The Feeding of Older Children 
Lactation ( Diet in Hyperacidity and Fermentation 


] Diet in Pregnancy and 


Goop HousEKEEPING Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and ‘Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


“T want to write letters to my old frie 
which women like them everywhere can read, 
I want to take my life just as I live it now, fulj 
of pleasure and opportunity, and useful and 


inspiring contacts with men and women who 
are doing big things, and tell them all about it, 


>. ee The women T write to won’t be stupid or igno- 
ag " > | rant—quite the contrary. They won’t neces. 
e Ma oi a a | sarily be poor. But they'll be women who 


| aren’t very closely in touch with the events 


ie : and the persons who interest them, and who 
O ; g —<“ would like to be. I know I can write for women 
: . like that—because that’s the kind of woman ] 
. 4 used to be myself.” 
wii en : ¢ bees? | So the Editor said I might try—and I have! 


And that is why, when you tell me that the 
| letters “sound real,” it makes me smile— 


ee . because they are real! Prue and Ma 
Drano ends forever that daily bother from Elizabeth and Lois, and all the others a 


clogged-up, sluggish drains. Just sprinkle a just - rec I as, you - When I mention 
2 a ; ; } something they have said, or answer questions 
little into that lazy drain and watch it wake 7 they have asked, I am quoting from letters 
up. For Drano bubbles, boils, scours—quickly ‘ . they have really written me. And the women 


dissolves grease, hair, lint, soap and other refuse, ' whom I don’t know, but who I hoped might 


2 . also like the letters, write me, too—from all 
leaves pipes free-flowing and sanitary. over the United States—from’ E urope—from 


And remember, Drano positively cannot harm porcelain, China—from Labrador—from South ‘America. 
enamel or plumbing. | My desk is piled high all the time, and I am 

; : ; bs ive | so glad of it—so glad to feel that from the 
There is nothing else like Drano—it’s new and patented. Keepa Connecticut Valley, and because of the Con 
can on hand always. Use it regularly in bathroom, laundry, Sprinkle a little necticut Valley, I can reach out to them always, 


* : . $ Drano here; then rhereve sant alemaican teas 
kitchen—wherever there are drains. It will save plumber bills, ada uence wherever they may be. 


delays and bother. in a Sear eoiduates Always affectionately yours, 
drain will be flow- 


Your grocer, druggist or hardware dealer can supply you. If not, ing free. “Poarcee Pos hitrs oun Keeag en 
send 25c for a full size can. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, naa Ohio. 





Million Women Get 


A 
| Acquainted 
(Continued from page 36) 


mahal eianie Rack Caan oie settled back in the little, gilt ballroom chair 
| she saw scattered here and there in the audience 
| a number of women noticeably foreign. A sari- millic 
| draped lady from India sat in the balcony, a powel 
| few Japanese and Chinese women attracted an bette 
| attention which their exquisite poise accepted wome 
yet ignored, Europeans in larger numbers sat a sho 
in places of honor— English ladies of title, the Unite 
first she had ever seen. after 
“The Countess of Portsmouth,” her neighbor fora’ 
informed her, “while the beautiful, brown-eyed ing tl 
girl is the Countess Bcrnadotte, a niece of the larly 
king of Sweden.” Supp 
The lady from Spring Valley gazed about, wher 
wide-eyed. aboli 
“The others are from Norway and Sweden, remo 
| Finland, Denmark, Italy, France, Belgium, as Of 
| Holland, Austria, Germany, Hungary, Rov- purp 
| mania, Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, Esthonia, and legis] 
| and Mexico. They ere here because the Com- were 
| mittee of the World’s Young Women’s Chris- : 
tian Association is meeting in the United States chall 
for the first time, and they are sent as dele- it wi 
gates. Their meeting isn’t until next week, majo 
but they c came early to attend our Convention. thou; 
The attractive woman with pearl earrings and the r 
, , ‘ij : | the Parisian clothes over there is Lady - hte 
stone. She is to speak on Monday night. She itsel! 
Waste Heat Can Supply Your Hot Water looks very pei to have done a much im- wom 
portant public work, doesn’t she? The tell, had 
granite-like woman with the beautiful expres- dres: 





Unlimited quantities of hot water through- to them—one fire to heat both the home and 
out the entire heating season at practically all the hot water necessary to meet any de- , rags rgiiades x - 
no cost. That’s the story of Excelso. Utilizes mand, any time. sion is Froken Loimoirante from Finland. and 
furnace and boiler heat’ that ordinarily Suse dedk, euve-sieeen, been eae Meats All over the “udience there was a flutter as it w 
escapes unused. plant do double duty. Install Excelso now the guests frem _abroad were pointed out. thin! 

Over 150,000 Excelso owners have been and eliminate domestic hot water fuel bills To many women in the Convention foreigners It 8% 
quick to appreciate the saving this means for years to come. had existed chie fly as people to perform the hike 
menial tasks oi life—to them they were beings stud 
of an inferior clay. So when,. throughout the valu 
Convention, foreign women presented a pano- they 

Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. ramic view of the women of their nations in livir 
334 Excelso Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. new and colorful ways, a straining and stretch- had 
ing of the international perceptions of Amerti- ther 


WATER can women began to take place. It is one moc 
thing to go out to seek the world—then one pow 
HEATERS | is prepared to meet strange people, to see new con 
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Write for complete details, 
naming type of heating plant. 
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sights; but to have the world suddenly sit 
down oD the doorstep of one’s mind is quite 
another matter. To many women listening to 
the brilliant address given by a slip of a Chinese 
or to the scintillating eloquence of a 
exican woman, there came for the first time 
a glimmer of appreciation of women of races 
other than their own—a new conception that 
race and color after all may have little to do 
with qualities of mind and spirit. Certainly 
the citadel of American superiority was per- 
sistently stormed in this Convention, but 
whether it was permanently undermined re- 
ins, of course, to be seen. - ’ 

When the delegate from Esthonia was in- 
troduced, every one was astonished to find 
she was like any other attractive young 
woman. Before the Convention many of them 
hadn’t known whether Esthonia was the name 
of a patent medicine or a new star. To find it 
was a country with a flourishing Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which was 
interpreted as a house of friendship where 
antagonistic racial groups met and worked 
together in harmony, set in motion new 
thoughts and ideas that almost painfully en- 
larged the mental horizons of the women 
present. , 

The delegate from Spring Valley leaned back 
with a sigh. “I declare,” she said solemnly 
to her neighbor, “I never thought of foreigners 
like that. We don’t have many of them out 
our way, and I guess we don’t treat those we 
have any too well. There’s a colony of Swedes 
in one end of our county. We don’t have any 
more to do with them than we have to. We’ve 
never asked their girls to join our ‘Y.’” She 
looked thoughtful. 


The Scope of the “Y” 


As the days went on and the Convention got 
under way, many to whom the Young Women’s 
Christian Association had been in their towns 
and villages only a Bible class, or a boarding 
home where working girls could be decently 
housed for a small sum, made a discovery. 
They found that the Young Women’s Christian 
Association had not only become a world or- 
ganization embracing forty countries and a 
million members, but that it was using its 
power as an international movement to achieve 
better industrial and social conditions for 
women all over the world. To some it came as 
a shock that the National Association of the 
United States was not only interested in girls 
after working hours, but felt itself responsible 
for a well-defined legislative program emphasiz- 
ing those pieces of legislation affecting particu- 
larly the welfare of women and children. 
Support of a minimum wage law in the states 
where it had been advocated, constant work to 
abolish child labor, work for specific laws to 
remove legal discriminations against women 
as opposed to a blanket amendment for this 
purpose which might invalidate all protective 
legislation thus far accomplished for women, 
were prominent as a part of the legislative re- 
port. Though the legislative program was 
challenged by a small group in the Convention, 
It was triumphantly carried through by the 
majority. It was equally astonishing to many, 
though not so much of a shock, to find from 
the reports and speeches given that the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of today sees 
itself as an educational force in the life of 
women. The old idea of education in the “Y” 
had been to offer a few classes in millinery, 
dressmaking, and Bible. Though these classes 
and many new ones were still being offered, 
tt was discovered that the Association was 
thinking of education in broader terms; that 
It saw all activities in a girl’s life—camps, 
hikes, committee work, basket-ball, dancing, 
study classes, work, as having educational 


value—but that the real test lay in whether | 


they contributed to a girl’s total success in 
living. They heard that the “Y” believed it 
had a responsibility to help women to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions of 
modern life and to set free those creative 
powers through which women can make their 
contribution to the life of their times. 














This time you are going to buy the roast- 
er which you should have had long ago 
—the particular roaster which suits your 
particular needs. And, since it’s to be a 
Viko roaster— which won’t wear out for 
years— you are going to choose with 
special care. 


Which shall it be—oval, round or ob- 
long? Small or large? Let your own 
judgment dictate the style and your 
oven the size. The complete Viko line 
—you can get everything in VIKO—con- 
tains the very roaster to serve you best. 


ichever you buy, your roaster will 
be economically priced. Viko always is. 
But Viko utensils are so well made—so 
generously made—of thick, hard, pure 
aluminum that they also bring you that 
ultimate economy which it takes years 
to measure. 


Shouldn’t you like to know Viko Alu- 
minum better? Our Miniature Catalog 
No. A5 — yours for a post card request 
—will tell you about it. 


To make selection easier, many good stores now 
have Viko display stands with comprehensive 
exhibits of fine Viko utensils. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 


Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. sh towels unnecessary. Lasts 


for years. Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. 


Medium size $2.50, postage paid. 
Canadian 50c extra. See 
dealers or ask for folder. 


THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 














Brighten vr kitchen— 
Lighten your work with 
A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock size, carriage collect, by 
freight or express, pee specify which. 
Boecied petee for tops larger than x 43 or 
26 x 47. 


Drop inte, place The Enamel Products Co. 
cvorinid table to ye Ti Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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Individual 


O one piece of furniture adds so 
; much to the character and individu- 
ality of a room as does the table. 


You will find Kiel Tables distinctively in- 
dividual in design and character. They are 
inspired by the finest examples of the best 
periods, sculptured in selected woods by 
skilled craftsmen, and finished in a man- 
ner that will add fresh charm and dignity 
to your home. Kiel Tables, attractively 
priced, are on display at the better stores. 
A handsome booklet “True Masterpieces’, 
filled with suggestions on home furnishment 


and illustrated with interiors from anumber of 
America’s finest homes, will be sent on request. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. 4-C, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Million Women Get 
Acquainted 


Every sign indicated that the day of the con. 
trol of the national movement by its older 
membership was steadily on the wane. Every- 
where the younger members were in evidence 
When the main Convention was not in session, 
the membership groups—students, business 
women, and industrial girls—had been holding 
| separate assemblies to shape their own plans 
and policies. One whole afternoon of the main 
Convention was given over to these groups. 
It was one of the most interesting and alive 
sessions of the Convention. The three mein 
sections of seats were occupied by the younger 
members. These friendly young people—for 
the girls conferred with one another in simple, 
natural fashion, apparently oblivious of any 
differences of color or social position—might 
be said to symbolize the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of today: and to point 
the way toward a new working out of class 
and social relationships. When students and 
factory girls are forming groups to study the 
problems of modern industrial life, when black 
and white students are uniting to discuss 
racial problems, when industrial girls are 
frankly facing their antagonism to the foreign- 
born and colored girl in industry, the older 
generations begin to realize that time-honored 
traditions and stock answers to these old ques- 
tions are not satisfying young people, and that 
they must be left free to find their own honest 
answers to their own honest inquiries. 

As each girl spoke—and until she was an- 
nounced no one was able to tell from her ap- 
pearance whether she was student or industrial 
worker—she brought in terms of her own group 
the need that was being felt for racial under- 
| standing and international cooperation. Since 

they had all arrived at their decisions sepa- 
| rately, the recommendations were an amazing 
expression of the thinking which young people 
are doing today regardless of education or ad- 
| vantages of wealth and social position. It 
| was the unity of their desires which struck the 
observer, a concrete expression of the spiritual 
| fellowship of youth. 



















The Problems of Foreigners 
One student, a North American Indian, 





| told of the sting of racial discrimination which 


| she herself had felt, for, she said, in the uni- 
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versity which she had attended she had been 
classed as a foreigner. The gleam of humor 
that lighted up the eyes of this stalwart repre- 
sentative of the original American race found 


ADVAN e E D FuR | a quick response in the readiness of the audi- 


ence to laugh at itself for such a typically 


Industrial women told of the numbers of 
foreign-born girls in industry—of their working 
together in the same factories with acute racial 
barriers separating them. A vividly beautiful 
Syrian girl, a silk weaver, told with great 


Style Book For 1925 yer blunder. 


| naiveté and humor of the way in which she 


had been treated as a foreigner and of how she 
in turn, as soon as she could speak English 


and discard her native language, treated the 
|other foreign-speaking girls with contempt. 
| Her plea was that the foreign-born girl should 
| not be ashamed of her native language, and 
that the American girl should, by her. friend- 
| liness, help the stranger to learn a new language 
| and new way’s. 


The delegate from Spring Valley heaved a 
sigh as the last girl sat down. Her eyes were 
full of tears. “I'll trust them, won’t your 
she said to the woman next her. “Why 
should we be afraid? They’ll find a way 
out that we haven’t found. Yes, I'll trust 
them.” ; 

In the discussion on the basis of membership, 
it was again the needs of girls which had 
precipitated it. From the time the Young 
Women’s Christian Association had become 4 
national movement in 1906, only those women 
and girls could hold office or vote who belonged 


H ; 
J | to churches eligible to membership in. the 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
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America. This meant that Universalists, Uni- 

tarians, Christian Scientists, Roman and Greek 

Catholics, Armenian Christians, and others, 

ghile allowed to participate in the privileges 

of the local Associations, could not hold office 

or have any voice in shaping the policies of the 
or national movement. 

A feeling had been growing throughout the 

that to serve best the needs of women 
and gitls of today, another basis of member- 
ship must be offered. Presented four years ago 
by a group of New England Associations, the 
matter had been carefully studied by a com- 
mission representing all parts and all groups of 
the United States. The Commission, having 
completed its study, recommended to the 
Convention that those associations not satis- 
fed with a church membership basis should be 
mitted to use an alternate basis, which 
would allow a girl to become a voting member 
by making the following declaration: 

“J desire to enter the Christian fellowship 
of the Association. I will loyally endeavor to 
uphold the purpose in my own life and through 
my membership in the Association.” ‘ 

Tt was evident at once in the Convention 
that this point of view had heavy backing, but 
ina way perhaps never equaled in a convention 
of the same size every delegate who had con- 
victions on the subject was given a chance to 
speak. - Considering the fact that the “Y” in 
the Association name is supposed to stand for 
young women, it was interesting to see the 
number of gray-haired women who spoke for 
and against the change. Fear lest the move- 
ment should lose its Christian purpose, fear 
lest the unity and fellowship of the Association 
would be lost by admitting into its councils 
women of different religious beliefs, were the 
chief reasons advanced by the defenders of the 
old order. 


A Membership Pledge 


The protagonists brought out the points that 
though Armenian and Greek Catholics had no 
voting privileges in the Association, they were 
in reality much older Christian groups than 
our American Protestant denominations; that 
girls who could be full members of the Asso- 
cations in Europe found upon coming to 
America that their religious affiliations ex- 
cluded them from voting membership in the 
Associations in the United States; that the 
growing movement for community churches in 
the United States, which can not be affiliated 
with the Federal Council, will mean a growing 
number of women and girls who can not be 
voting members of the Association. 

Perhaps the strongest speech made for the 
change in basis, certainly it was the most mov- 
ing one, was made by a colored woman. “I 
come from a race which has always known 
discrimination,” she said, “‘and because I know 
the bitterness and hurt of that discrimination, 
I want to urge that in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association we remove any obstacle, 
any barrier, which can make any ,one feel 
shut out.” 

To those who feared that the control of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association would 
pass out of Protestant hands, it was pointed 
out that three-fourths of the boards of directors 
and three-fourths of the delegates to Con- 
ventions must still be members of Protestant 
Evangelical Churches. 

A rather amazing lack of animosity char- 
acterized the discussion when one remembers 
the bitterness of religious discussions in the 
United States at the present time. When the 
discussion finally closed, there were still many 
who were willing to speak for the amendment, 
and not one left who had anything further to 
Say against it. The last gun was fired, and in 
an overwhelming vote the amendment was 
carried, 

Ratification of this act has to take place in 
the next Convention two years hence, before 
the amendment finally becomes an active part 
of the constitution of the Young Women’s 

tistian Association, but the feeling seemed 
to be that the real struggle was over and the 
victory won. In the opinion of many observers 
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A Million Women Get 
Acquainted 


this liberality of judgment points the way to, 
new era of usefulness of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to the women and girk 
of the United States. 
The delegate from Spring Valley had fo. 
lowed the discussion intently. “I declare” 
she said, ‘I don’t know what they'll say to me 
when I go home to Spring Valley. I came her 
to vote against this basis amendment, and here 
I voted for it. We thought it was letting dow 
the bars, but I guess if the women back hom 
heard all this talking, they’d change their 
minds, too. There’s a woman in our town,” 
she wert on, “who is a Universalist, and she’s 
a good woman, too—none of us can deny that 
—and she’s interested in girls, but we’ve never 
let her have a look-in on the ‘Y.’ I guess ye 
thought she’d contaminate us. Did you hear 
that lady say she was a Presbyterian but she 
| knew Unitarians whose boots she wasn’t fit to 
black? Well, I guess that’s the way I fee 
about this woman in our town. But I'll have 
to do a lot of explaining.” She leaned back in 
a deep study. 
We are growing accustomed to having a 
woman’s convention express its belief in in- 
ternational cooperation, but it is new when 
that expression comes as a result of experience. 
| The observer in this convention was acutely 
conscious that experiments in interracial and 
international cooperation had been actually 
taking place within the Young Women’s 
| Christian Association for a number of years. 
The work in foreign countries had demon- 
strated the ability of women to rise above 
national and racial differences. In the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States women of different races, degrees of 
education, wealth and social advantages had, 
in their work together for a common cause, 
learned how to appreciate the contributions of 
one another, and a common respect and friend- 
liness had resulted. Therefore, the Convention 
felt qualified to speak out of its experience on 
international questions. - It was a realization 
of this experience, perhaps, which made the 
delegates on the last day of the Convention 
pledge themselves to work for the League of 
Nations as a further possible step towards 
world cooperation. It was not emotional, not 
casual—it seemed to be a conviction that the 
Young Women’s Christian Association out of 
its experience as a world movement might 
have some wisdom to contribute to this con- 
troversial question. When this action filters 
back to the various corners of the United 
States through these 3000 women, it will be 
interesting to follow what happens. 





Going Home 

As the visitors, weary beyond expression 
| from seeing New York by night and Conven- 
tion by day, validated their tickets for their 
journeys back to waiting factories, offices, and 
| kitchens, the delegate from Spring Valley stood 
in the Pennsylvania Station and watched them, 
guarding meanwhile various boxes and sult- 
cases for absentee owners. There was some- 
thing in her kind, whimsical face that at 
tracted the attention of a woman standing 
near her. She edged a little nearer. 

“The ‘Y’ Convention?” she asked, nodding 
|towards the scurrying crowd of girls and 
| women. 5 

“Yes,” answered the woman from Spring 
Valley. “Going home—poorer and _ wistt. 
We’re carrying back new clothes and new ways 
of doing our hair. We’ve seen New York— 
most of us for the first and only time in ou! 
| lives. We’re dog-tired, but we’re happy. And 
I guess we’re carrying back something mort 
than new possessions.” She nodded towaré 
the various boxes. ‘“We’ve got something new 
|in our heads—something new to think about. 
| I guess when I am in my hot, stufiy kitchen 
| this summer, it will help some to think o 
women everywhere, in every country, looking 
after their families just as I am doing. I never 
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thought of them before, wrestling with the 
same problems that I have. And those girls in 
the factories—they have something new to 
think about, all the strange countries they’ve 
heard of—China, and India and Japan— 
where girls work in factories, too, getting the 
silk and cotton ready! And I guess we're all 
going back with different ideas about foreign 

ople, now that we’ve met some of them. 
Perhaps we'll treat them better.” 

The stranger watched them with interest as 
they picked up their bags and worked their 
way slowly toward the gate. The delegate 
from Spring Valley turned and smiled—then 
lost herself in the crowd of girls. The Con- 
vention was over. 

After a day’s rest from the Convention the 
foreign guests boarded a special train and set 
forth for Washington, where the Committee 
of the World’s Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation was to meet. This meeting is held 
every two years, each time in a different 
country. Until this year the sessions had al- 
ways taken place in Europe, so the decision to 
meet in the United States was a great innova- 
tion. Ninety-two delegates from thirty-two 
countries made up this small, executive group. 
The Honorable Mrs. Montagu Waldegrave, a 
distinguished-looking woman of great charm, 
presided as President of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The Countess 
of Portsmouth, the treasurer of the World’s 
Movement, Lady Gladstone, Mrs. Luxmore, 
Miss Picton-Turberville, the great advocate 
for women ministers in Great Britain and a 
labor candidate for Parliament, were among 
other: English women present. A number of 
women from India, China, Japan, Korea, and 
the Philippines added to the cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere by their beautiful and picturesque 
national costumes. Other groups were equally 
attractive: the North Europe women from 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Denmark— 
calm, blonde, intelligent; Esthonians, Latvians, 
and Czechs from those small new republics; 
delegates from Italy, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Mexico; German speaking women from 
Austria and Germany. The smallness of the 
group perhaps made its cosmopolitan char- 
acter more noticeable. 


The World’s Y. W. C. A. 


Official and social Washington united to pay 
honor to the distinguished guests. On the day 
of their arrival they were received by the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, while drives, teas, 
dinners, and sight-seeing formed a daily pro- 
gram for their leisure hours. 

The leisurely atmosphere of the meeting was 
new to the American members of the com- 
mittee. Whole afternoons were given to seeing 
Washington, and no matter how great the 
pressure, time was always taken for afternoon 
tea. But many long, hard hours each day 
were given to consideration of problems which 
faced every country present, and in spite of 
the leisure—perhaps because of it—much im- 
portant work was accomplished. 

Among the pressing questions were those of 
migration and industry, and a policy to be 
decided concerning the rendering of opinions 
upon moral questions affecting the welfare of 
women on an international scale. It was felt 
that the activity of the humanitarian work of 
the League of Nations would indicate that such 
opinions might be increasingly asked for. After 
much discussion authority was conferred upon 
the World’s Executive Committee to render 
such opinions as were requested except in 
cases where it might embarrass some National 
Association. In those cases that National 
Association was to be consulted. 

The migration work carried on by the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
in the ports of Europe and the United States 
Was formally discontinued and handed over to 
4 newly organized International Migration 
Service Bureau with Lady Gladstone of Great 
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A Million Women Get 
Acquainted 


Britain as chairman. The human aspects of 
migration, in handling which the Young 
Women’s Christian Association had developed 
a technique new in social service work, had 
grown under Association tutelage so rapidly 
that it was felt it could be more effectively 
handled by a separate organization, The 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, 
however, will continue to cooperate and js 
transferring its workers and knowledge to the 
new agency which will work for men as well as 
for women migrants. Perhaps no piece of work 
ever undertaken by a woman’s organization 
has brought more immediate results in terms 
of human happiness than this case work car- 
ried on through the Young Women’s Christian 
Association migration service. -Lovers united, 
families restored to fathers, girls saved from 
unimaginable pitfalls, because some one took 
time to make proper investigation—all these 
by hundreds are commonplaces in the work of 
the Migration Service. 

The discussions most far-reaching perhaps 
in their effects upon women and children were 
those centering around industrial work and 
the policy of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association toward such matters, 
Studies covering three years had been made of 
industrial conditions in the Far East, where the 
Oriental woman has only recently left the work 
of the home and field to enter the modem 
factory. With little legislation to protect 
women and children in Japan and India, and 
none at all in China, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association feels it has a great re- 
sponsibility to try to prevent from recurring 
in the East the kind of mistakes which have 
stained the pages of industrial history in West- 
ern countries. Women who had watched the 
coming of Western industrialism to China told 
of women working fourteen and fifteen hours a 
day, their babies playing and sleeping in the 
dust and lint of the cotton mills; they told of 
little children of eight and younger who made 
matches or washed cocoons, working twelve 
hours, often on night shifts. The fact was 
brought out that Western capital is as largely 
responsible for these conditions as Chinese 
management, and that only an international 
attack upon the problem can be in any way 
effective. It was decided to lay emphasis upon 
the rousing of public conscience in both hemi- 
spheres, while active work to secure protective 
legislation in the Oriental countries is going on 
under the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and other Christian agencies. 


International Sisterhood 

Perhaps the outstanding impression made 
by this committee meeting upon the American 
women present was a sense that the interna- 
tional thinking of which philosophers vaguely 
talk was actually taking place in their presence. 
When within the space of a half-hour women 
from ten or twelve different countries have 
spoken on the same question, one loses forever 
the feeling that the Anglo-Saxon point of view 
is assuredly the right one. When nations, out 
of this common thinking, were willing to merge 
their differences and accept compromises be- 
cause they were seen to be best for the whole 
group, one knew that we were standing on the 
threshold of a new era. When Korea asked 
for an Association of her own separate from 
Japan, a plan contrary to the present policy, 
Japan with exquisitely fine feelings was the 
first to move the granting of the request. And 
when, at the special communion arranged in 
Old Christ Church in Alexandria that the 
foreign guests might attend a service in the 
church where George Washington had wor- 
shipped, the French and German delegates 
coming by chance from opposite sides of the 
church met and knelt to take communion to- 
gether, side by side, one was caught up in 4 
sudden realization that women can work out 
together some happy world relationship when 
all women, like these, get acquainted. 
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Is Woman’s Suffrage a 
Failure? 


Continued from page 19) 


particularly impressed herself. ‘“‘Alwavs feel 
at home with Alice,” a member of the legisla- 
ture of the opposite party told me. “She’s 
educated, but that don’t make any difference 
—not a bit stuck up. And practical! You 
can’t fool her on graft, and she ain’t afraid of 
her own side any more than of ours’”’—which 
js about as fine a tribute, politically speaking, 
as a woman could ask for or a constituency 
desire. 

The lure of office is strengthening, spreading. 
We shall wake up one of these days to find that 
there is no legislative or executive department 
in state or nation that has not one or more 
women in it. They come, as they ought to, 
naturally, like men, through the automatic 
working of the machinery opened to them— 
not because they are women, but because they 
are human beings, following the instincts and 
opportunities of human beings. Asa rule they 
settle down to business at once, working 
steadily and well. This is particularly true in 
clerical offices. In the last three years I have 
spent many hours in court houses in different 
states, and I can bear testimony, based on 
experience, to the superiority of women over 
men as guardians of public records. Too often 
the men about court houses are cheap politi- 
cians. They neglect their work, are often dis- 
orderly, and usually much more interested in 
gossip than in service. Notso, women. They 
are diligent, neat, exact. They respect their 
records, take pride in knowing them and in 
guarding them—and they banish the spit- 
toon! 

One of the anomalies of this situation is that 
there are women who do not take this result 
as a matter of course! Not a few old-style 
professional suffrage agitators seem actually 
to resent women coming noiselessly into public 
office and going about their business as other 
public servants do and not as women politi- 
cians vindicating their sex! 

At a recent state convention of one of the 
great parties this attitude showed itself in a 
bitter attack on a woman for years an active 
worker for suffrage, who was filling a minor 
office in the state and filling it well. Her de- 
votion to business, her determination to prove 
women fit for office by being herself fit, 
angered the women politicians. They insisted 
that she was betraying her sex because she 
would not use her office for feminine political 
purposes—a variation of the spoils system 
women were to uproot! 


The Woman Representative 


The clash with those who have not yet been | 


able to lay aside the old struggle, now won, 
and accept their privileges and responsibilities 
in a logical and practical fashion, has led to an 
effort to define the model woman representa- 
tive. What should she be? The few experi- 
ences with congresswomen to date have made 
dents, and one frequently hears Jeanette 
Rankin’s inexperience, emotionalism, and spirit 
of innovation contrasted with Alice Robertson’s 
experience, cool-headedness, and conservatism 
—generally to Miss Rankin’s advantage. 
She was more understandable and sympathetic 
to women generally, I gather; nevertheless 
there is a growing and sensible conclusion 
forming that women should not try to go into 
office from the top, that they should begin at 
the bottom in local affairs and grow into the 
service as in other professions, and as all our 
most useful men officials do. 

But how high can they hope to rise? A 


group of college girls put the question to me, | 


“If we go in for public life, can we expect ever 
to reach the presidency?” It was a poser. 
But, after all, isn’t the presidency the logic of 
what women have undertaken? It worked 
out so under the old régime—queens galore— 
and the public was as well off, sometimes bet- 
ter off, under them as under many men. A list 
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Is Woman’s Suffrage a 
Failure? 


of queens presents much ability, and no more 


craitiness, selfishness, cruelty, extravagance, 
unreason than men. Consider Catherine of 
Russia, Louise of Prussia, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Elizabeth of England, Catherine qj 
Medici of France. And it was of Marie 
Antoinette that Mirabeau said she was the 
only man the king had about him. Down jn 
Pennsylvania they are saying not exactly that, 
but a variation of it, about the Governor's 
lady. ‘As good as any man next to Pinchot,” 
I heard a Democratic politician declare, “and 
away ahead of him as a politician!”—which 
is, I take it, close to the impression the on- 
looker is getting! 

Training and experience ought to fit women 
in time for as sound statesmanship as the old 
régime did. Moreover, I am free to say that 
I know a half-dozen women in these United 
States that I believe would do better in the 
presidency than at least three or four in- 
cumbents since Lincoln, and nothing would 
be better for the country at this moment than 
to substitute this same half dozen for a half 
dozen senators I could name! 

It is still too early to appraise the con- 
tributions of our women legislators, to say 
whether we shall get anything from them that 
we would not from men, to decide whether 
their methods will be more direct, frank, less 
devious and intriguing than those of men have 
proved. Are they going to see that regenera- 
tion does not lie in the making of many laws? 
Are they going to insist on loosening up the 
legal jam which holds up the free action of the 
country? Their value in legislative bodies is 
going to depend largely upon the common 
sense and straightforwardness with which they 
view the passing of new statutes. 


One Thing Accomplished 


I have had but one experience which showed 
that possibly we might expect something from 
them in this direction. This was in a North- 
western state where women have been holding 
office for a good many years. To a member of 
the assembly, a sensible, thoughtful, humorous 
person, I dared to put the question: “Have 
you and your colleague”—there were two of 
them at the moment in that body—“‘been able 
to do anything that men would not have done? 
That is, have you contributed something of 
your own?” She was quite honest in her 
reply: ‘We have done one thing that would 
not have been done, and I think only one. I 
had not been long in office before I was amazed 
to discover the faith men have in the making 
of many laws. Every man seemed to feel 
that his value as a legislator depended upon 
the number of bills that he introduced and put 
through. Moreover, I found these bills were 
often carelessly drawn—:ome of them de- 
feated their own purpose—others were already 
on the statute books, others contradicted 
something we were committed to. So my col- 
league and I made up our minds that we would 
examine quietly every bill proposed, and if we 
found good reason for objections, we would 
make them—to the proposer. We found 
plenty of work, and it has turned out that 
there are few men in the assembly today, who 
when they have a bill to propose, do not first 
submit it to us, to see if there is anything the 
matter with it. We really have done a good 
deal of cleaning up in this way.” 

And then she chuckled. “After all, you 
know, all that it amounts to is that we are 
picking up after the men, just as women have 
always done.” 

But is not that the essence of what woman 
promised to do—prevent men making many 
of the mistakes which she thought they were 
making as legislators? : 

The most disappointing feature in a rapid 
survey of the field such as that on which I am 
basing these comments, is that one almost 
never comes on fresh, stirring thought, free and 
independent actions, illumination from the 
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women who have gone into public life. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is the same old thing— 
activity in party organization, fine party loy- 
alty, faith in politics, and politics alone; and 
js is serious. 
le and women who supported suffrage 
ardently believed and promised that a wave of 
neration would follow its coming, that we 


wa see vice in hiding, graft shamed out of 


court, chicanery in office and in administration | 
rebuked; but none of these things seems to have | 


happened. As a matter of fact, the only case 
that I have come across where women have 
broken openly with the old way of doing things, 


used their wits and their power to overthrow a | 


local institution they considered bad, and have 
carried on for upwards of two years now, was 
in a Western town where there was a particu- 
larly sordid and partisan administration of 
town affairs. The women saw that they were 
not getting what they wanted in sanitation, 
in schools, in suppression of vice. They saw 
that as much of their money was going to sup- 
port the party machine as to support the town, 
and they decided, regardless of party, on a com- 
mission form of government. There were men 
to back them up, and when they felt they 
were strong enough they went to the leaders, 
who met them with familiar enough counsel: 

“Very fine, delighted that you are so interest- 
edin public affairs, that is as it should be; but 
you are, of course, inexperienced; you should 
inow more about these things before you 
undertake anything so revolutionary as this. 
You do not see what we know so well, that the 
managerial form of government takes the 
personal touch out of the running of the town.” 

The women intimated that one of their 
ideas had been that they would save money 
by abolishing this ‘personal touch.” 

When they found that nothing was to be 
done with the political leaders on either side, 
they resolved to make it a woman’s affair, and 
to the amazement of both party machines they 
succeeded. Tor two years now they have been, 
they claim, getting what they were after— 
their money’s worth in increased order, clean- 
liness, and decency, as well as in improvement 
of schools. 


Perhaps they do not realize that not the | 


least of their achievement is pulling a brick 
from that tremendous foundation on which 
parties in this country build their power. 
Nowhere is partisanship stronger, more un- 
enlightened, more sordid ‘than in the machines 
which run our towns and cities. State and 
national politics have not the least justifiable 
relation to the streets of New York, the rail- 
ways of Cleveland, the sanitation of Chicago, 
the regulation of vice everywhere. These are 
aflairs personal to the municipality, and yet 
municipalities all over this country must see 
schools, streets, water, light, vice manipulated 
to strengthen Republican and Democratic 
party machinery. 


The Social Menace 

If there is a ray of hope in the little story 
above, it is only one ray in a great darkness. 
Practically everywhere, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, it is as yet impossible to get the 
women of the towns to act outside of their 
parties, no matter how flagrant the abuse with 
which they are confronted. Not far from New 
York there is an historic town, delightful physi- 
cally and socially, numbering among its women 
two or three former suffrage leaders of ability, 
cultivation, and experience in public affairs. 
The man who has been mayor of the town for 
several years is a member of the local aristoc- 
racy, an educated, cultivated gentleman. He 
belongs to the ruling state party and is an 
aspirant for a higher office. He is also the 
hope of county and district leaders. They 
expect him to deliver his town, and he has 
always done it. One of the ways in which he 
has kept himself strong since the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has been to close his 
eyes to bootlegging and drinking. The town 
has become a safe refuge for bootleggers and a 
rendezvous for drinking parties from the whole 
country round. Most tragic has been the 
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seams or crevices. Easily washed clean. Made in three sizes 
—10, 1114, 151% quarts. A sightly, sanitary, indoor garbage 
pail that will help to make your kitchen work more pleasant. 
Volirath Ware is not alone for the kitchen. Many other house- 
hold utensils are included. Among them are special articles 
for nursery needs. Illustrated below is the Vollrath Odorless 
Pail which affords a quick, easy, sanitary way to dispose of 
soiled diapers. Top of pail has a grooved flange in which the 
cover rests. A few drops of water in the groove seal the 
cover tight and prevent escape of odors. Snow white, easily 
cleaned and sanitary—in every way, true Vollrath quality. The 
Odorless pail is used in many homes for disposal of garbage. 


Sold by hardware and department 
stores throughout the United States 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Dept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Established 1874 
* 
Look for the blue 


Vollrath F : 
Odorless Pail oval label 


Free—two valuable booklets: ‘‘Baby’s Tub 
and Table’”’, a mother’s handbook of authori- 
tative information—‘‘Come Into My Kitchen”’, 
a manual of kitchen management by Mrs. 
Christine Frederick. Both mailed in a plain envelope. 
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Is Woman’s Suffrage a 
Failure? 


effect upon the working classes, of whom there 
is a large settlement, colored and white. 

All this finally aroused the serious people 
of the community to active revolt, and q ew 
months ago a candidate ran in opposition ty 
the mayor on a platform of law enforcement 
He was overwhelmingly defeated—defeates 
by the women of the town, who put their social 
and political relationships higher than they 
did law enforcement. To have voted againg 
the lawless mayor might have injured the 
political prospects of themselves and their hys. 
bands and sons; it might have disturbed social 


| ambitions and relations. The mother of the 
| mayor, a distinguished lady of social power, 


let it be known that she would never g 
again to anybody who voted against her sop, 
And this is the way we are being “saved” 
by women! 


Leaders Are Needed 


It is not only that there is an absence of any 
free action by women in local or national 
affairs, but there seems to be no stirring ney 
cry coming from the numberless conventions 
and assemblies: that are crowding one another 
so fast. We have a great body of professional 
women convention followers in this country; 
they rush from state to state, from East to 
West, from North to South, thousands of them, 
almost feverishly active, determined and 
serious; but we are yet to hear from any one 
of these gatherings any call that catches the 
imagination, wrings the heart, arouses to 
righteous indignation. They are busy—oh, 
yes! The conventions are great successes, oh, 
yes! They go home to tell everybody how 
fine the meeting was, how much they got out of 
it! But somehow they do not succeed in 
stirring those of us who stay at home. I have 
a suspicion that these busy ladies are deceiving 
themselves about the real value of their exces- 
sive activity. It is not by conventions that 
the resolutions they pass—and let us call them 
always good—are to be made realities. If 
they’ are to amount to anything the great 
body of us who never or rarely go to conven- 
tions, hardly know that they are held, must 
seize them, carry them on. And if we are to 
do that it will be only because those who aspire 
to be our leaders shall put a glow in our eyes, 
arouse our intellects, stir our hearts to con- 
secration—and so far they have not done any- 
thing of that kind. 

It is one of the tragic features of the case 
that women have got their hands on political 
machinery and formulas when a good part of 
the world is realizing that they are not the 
fundamentals of salvation. There has been 
a notable loss of faith in recent years in politi- 
cians and their methods and ends, a growing 
sense they can not save the world. The 
Great War and the awful chaos it brought 
about has demonstrated the inadequacy of 
political devices. There has even come some- 
thing like contempt for them, and you see the 
thoughtful and the masses—where the soundest 
instincts always are to be found—falling back 
on old things, on education, discipline, char- 
acter, hard thinking, hard labor. There lies 
the regeneration of things; not in conferences, 
elections, resolutions, legislation. These latter 
are useful only as secondary tools and then 
only in proportion to the genuineness of the 
fundamentals to which men now turn. 

But put the suffrage down as a_secondary 
tool, it is still a powerful one—for evil as 
well as good. It takes time and experienc 
to use it effectively—to use it so as to frus 
trate the harm the selfish plan always to do 
with it. Constant exercise of the voting 
power as intelligently and disinterestedly as 
we are able, with thoughtful study of the 
effects, the mistakes made, is a part of a 
woman’s business. The only real failure at 
present in woman’s suffrage is the failure to 
exercise it. To denounce it because we @ 
not yet see anything particularly helpful or 
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thatin-the-dish pan look , 


ou wouldnt use kitchen soap 
to wash your hands with - but 


You practically do wash your hands 


with it when you use it in your dish- 


a a 
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Important uses for Lux 


In addition to the well-known uses 
recommended by great fabric manu- 
facturers — silks, woolens, fine 
cottons and linens—try Lux for 


Family laundry Paint 
Babies’ milk bottles Porcelain 
Dishes Rugs 
Linoleum Shampoo 


your pan is filled with 
quick, rich suds 


pan every day - - 


USE harsh kitchen soap for wash- 
ing your hands? It’s the very last 
thing you’d think of. 

But every time you do dishes 
your hands are in harsh stinging 
soap suds at least half an hour. 

It’s just as if you 

washed your hands 

three times a day 

—an hour and a half 

all told—with kitchen soap. That’s 

longer than you spend in washing 
them with mild toilet soap! 

Your hands don’t have to be sub- 
jected to the ravages of kitchen soap 
another minute. Wash your dishes 


with Lux. Lux is easy on the most 
sensitive skin. 


KITCHEN SOAP actually burns out 
the natural oils that Fr 
were meant to keep Soot 
your hands soft and => 


supple. It’s the free alkali in it that 
plays havoc with your skin. Even 
nature’s abundant supply of oils isn’t 
proof against this strong ingredient. 


Lux won’t sting your hands after 
dishwashing. There’s nothing in it to 
dry out the necessary beautifying oils 
of your skin. The gentle Lux flakes 
are every bit as easy on your hands as 
fine toilet soap. 


One teaspoonful for the dishes 


For the break fast or luncheon dishesjust 
a teaspoonful of Lux will be enough. 
Perhaps you'll want to use a little more 
for the dinner dishes. You wouldn’t 
believe such a little Lux would give 
such good, rich suds. But just try it. 


Don’t let your kitchen shelf be with- 
out its box of Lux. Let Lux rid your 
hands of that in-the-dishpan look. 
You can get the big new package now 

as well as the regular size. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Replaceable 


Easy enough to re- 
move. Just push down 
the ring. But once off, 
it can’t be replaced ex- 
cept by special ma- 
chinery at the dairy. 


Like having a 


lock on your cream 
and better grades of milk 


This morning when you took your 
cream in off the back porch, did 
you look at the top of the bottle? 


If it was completely covered 
like this bottle, then you need 
not worry—because when it 
reached you—it was the same 
rich, delicious cream youordered. 
For with the Standard Hood Seal 
on Cream and the better grades 
of milk, no thieving hands can 
tamper with the contents. Also it 
keeps the entire top-—the pouring 
lip—absolutely sanitary. 


That is why practically every 
bottle of “Certified” milk sold in 
America is protected with the 
Standard Hood Seal. 


This protection is so vital that 
today, the British Government 
uses the Standard Hood Seal to 
protect the milk supply of their 
troops in India. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment specified its use in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


For the many housewives who 


demand the utmost in sanitation 
over 800 leading dairies now offer 
this protection on Cream and 
better grades of milk. 


This Seal, properly labeled, is 
put on the bottle top right over 
the regular disc cap by special 
machinery at the dairy. It abso- 
lutely prevents tampering. No 
thieving hands can take it off and 
replace it. Itis just like having a 
lock on your cream and better 
grades of milk. Also, as you can 
see, by putting a hood over the 
entire bottle top, it protects the 
pouring lip of the bottle fron dust 
and “back-porch” germs. 


To be sure of getting the qual- 
ity of milk and cream you order 
and pay for, and to be sure of 
getting it clean and pure, insist 
on your dairy using the Standard 
Hood Seal on your cream and 
better grades of milk. 


Ifyouhaveanydifficulty getting 
this protection, please write us. 


STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine Ave., Chicago, III. 


STANDARD 


HOOD ~ SEAL 
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Is Woman’s Suffrage a 
Failure? 


illuminating coming from its exercise is foolish 
and unjust. 

One handles a new subject shyly and awk. 
wardly. One does not know the vocabulary, 


| etiquette, principles. Watch a grown man or 


woman tackling a new science, leaming to 
drive a car, setting up a radio equipment: 
there is fumbling, error, confusion of meanings, 
The majority of women are probably still 
booth-shy, still a little awed by their responsi- 
bility, often a little afraid to talk politics be. 
cause conscious that they are amateurs, 

Perfectly true that we have increasing num. 
bers that do not suffer from the limitations of 
shyness, of humility—numbers who are glib, 
often to their own undoing in the hands of 
experienced politicians. But this is not the 
majority. The majority are not yet at home in 
the new harness. Moreover, can we expect 
anything else than that they should be slow 
in accepting the harness, learning how to wear 
it, absorbed, as the great majority of them are, 
with their daily occupations, domestic, eco- 
nomic, social? 

No, the hasty-wits are wrong. It is too 
early to cry “Failure!” in this matter. | All 
things considered, as much has been done as 
could be expected. Nature in a thousand 
ways Calls to us that growth, even if unceasing, 
takes time. Men and women accept this for 
everything outside of themselves, and yet they 
are just as much under these laws of nature as 
the tree. It has always taken time to change 


| a habit, to reform a settled attitude toward 


life, to grow a political mind. Political exper 
ments must be judged not by decades, but 
rather by centuries. In fifty years from now 
we may be able to appraise woman’s suffrage 
fairly—we certainly can not now. 


| The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


(Continued from page 34) 


as to the last,” she said in such a shy, low voice 
that he had to lean toward her to catch her 
words. “But please, it isn’t going to be a 
respite if we talk about me. I came here to 
forget. By way of forgetting, I had already 
bought seats for the try-out of a new play 
tonight. They say it is lovely; with some 
wonderful singing by a new tenor. An English 
comedy set to music. I was going to have my 
maid for escort. But now, since I’ve met you, 
I hope you'll see me safely there and back.” 

It was during the new tenor’s singing that 
their fingers found each other and clung. 

“My dear, my dear, this is all very unwise,” 
she whispered. ‘And it is also—-marvelous.” 

And she held his fingers tighter, as if all hope 
depended on the union of their hands. 

Having been discovered long before clocks, 
love Icaves time out of all its calculations. 
Consequently, when they said good night, 
although she wouldn’t let him kiss her, he was 
sure that it was as great a deprivation to her 
as to him. 

“IT shan’t sleep,” he told her. “I’m too 
happy.” 

“I’m afraid we’d better not see each other 
any more,” she said. “What is that poem 
about angels passirg each other and the tips 
cf their white wings striking fire? You and! 
strike fire in passing. And fire, you know, 
dengerous.” 

“Are you going deliberately to throw away 
a beautiful thing we have just found?” 

“No,” she said, after a long hesitancy. “I 
don’t think I shall ever throw it away; I shall 
keep it as I keep my little old ring. Are you 
quite sure that if I see you again, we can keep 
it without—harm?” 

“Why, of course,” he said unsteadily. 
“There must be no regrets. And so—if it’s 
pleasant in the morning, let’s meet, on purpose, 
just where we met by chance yesterday. 
it rains, I’ll expect to find you where you sat 
tonight.” 
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The Fourth Miss Pelicoes | 


If you allow yourself to go on, day after 
day, caring more and more for a person, you 
will some day have to face a reckoning. But 
reckonings, unlike coming events, never cast 
their shadows before them. Consequently he 
was almost unbearably happy when at last he 
gw her coming on that second morning, 
dressed in her Kate Greenaway clothes of | 
yesterday. biG ; siete 
*#Yes,” she said, “I’m wearing the ring! 

The day being sweetly balmy, he gota wheel 
chair, an they rode along reading, or think- 
ing they were reading, the same morning paper. 
But the only real thing in the world was their 
shoulders, when they leaned together, over the 
newspaper. Their shoulders were like the 
angels’ wings. 

“Shall we have lunch at yesterday’s place, or 
shall I take you to another funny little one I 
discovered?” 

‘Let’s go to yesterday’s. It has so many 
associations now.” 


jest as they were deciding what to eat, in 
came a fat, destructive little girl dragging 
her poor doll by one leg and carrying a poor 
book by its one surviving cover. She was 
followed by a thin, languid, cigarette-smoking 
mother, and a stout, ruddy-faced, English 
nurse ina blue uniform. The nurse seated the 
child at the table with a bang, then banged 
down the doll in an empty chair. Just as she 
was about to bang down the book, he reached 
out a predatory arm. 

“May I borrow the little girl’s book a 
moment?” he asked. 

“Take it and keep it,” said the languid 
mother indifferently. 

A yell rose from the fat child. 

“You shall have it back in a minute.” 

The child’s book was Kate Greenaway. 
They turned to a mussy page forty-nine, and 
there in a row stood all the twelve Miss 
Pelicoes. 

“You’re the fourth Miss Pelicoes!” he said 
delightedly. ‘‘Here she is in her blue bonnet 
and long blue gown!” 

“But I haven’t any kerchief.” 

He passed her his spick-spanny pocket hand- 
kerchief, which she knotted about her shoul- 
ders like the fourth Miss Pelicoes. Astonish- 
ment at this act and the return of her book 
quieted the fat child. 

After that he and she were quite alone in 
their own new world. | 

“You must tell me your name,” she said | 
suddenly. “Each time we meet may be the 
last. I must know who you are!” 

Still he would not tell her. 

“Tl tell you mine when you tell me yours,” | 
he said. | 
_ For every now and then, there sprang up 
in him the mad hope that after all she might 
not be married to a rich man whom she loathed 
but had to stay married to, and that she might 
be exaggerating when she spoke in such tragic 
accents of a “respite.” All this might be a 
camouflage of protection, since she had no 
other chaperone. Yet right in the midst of his 
hoping, something always stabbed him and 
told him not to dare believe that some day she 
would be altogether his. Something made him 
know that they were worlds apart. 

Each evening she asked him to dine at her 
hotel, and she wore a succession of evening 
gowns and jewels—always one matching jewel 
—that proclaimed, albeit unostentatiously, her 
unlimited wealth. There was, besides, the 
additional evidence afforded by her French 
maid, her correct chauffeur, and above all, 
that great car of foreign make. 

Daytimes she was always Miss Pelicoes, in 
the little blue gown and bonnet and precious, 
shabby old ring. After a week, because each 
knew there could be no future, it was hard to 
say whether they suffered more when they were | 
together or when they were apart. But the | 
suffering was sweet and ecstatic. 

_ “The only place I can kiss you is up 
m Heaven!” she said. F. always she 



















































“One of our loveliest gifts!” 


THE really fortunate bride has a Manning-Bowman 
electric percolator urn set among her gifts. . . . It 
makes perfect coffee, of course. But its fitting place 
among the “‘loveliest gifts” is held by reason of its 
beauty—its harmonious design and superb finish. 


Whether they are of nickel-plate, silver-plate or 
polished copper, Manning-Bowman percolators have 
the graceful proportions of fine tableware and a 
special finish that is heavy and durable. Their 
quality is unmistakable. The urn set illustrated is 
in nickel-plate and includes tray and gold-lined 
cream pitcher and sugar bowl. Like all Manning- 
Bowman electric percolators, it is protected by a 
device which automatically cuts off the current in 
case you forget to do it yourself. ze 


Ask to see the Manning- 
Bowman percolators and other 
electrical devices at electric 
shops, department stores, hard- 
ware stores, jewelers and gift 
shops. They are wonderfully 
convenient and attractive de- 
vices. Manning, Bowman &Co., 
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35Z90—This stunning 
Frock is typical of 
the hundreds of smart 
styles in cur new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue Materia! is All Wool Twilleen, 
the latest fashionable new fabric, something 
like Poiret Twill, but softer, finer and more 
lustrous. Styled on wrap-around coat-dress 
lines with semi-drape effect at left side, head- 

ed by handsome ornament in rich iridescent 
colorings. Well fitting collar and long. narrow 
revers bound with black Silk braid. Swagger 
tier cuffs faced with contrasting Silk. _Novel 
pocket of contrasting Kid Leather strikingly 
trimmed with vari-colored Silk embroidery and 
long Silk tassel. Colors: Navy Blue or Brown. 
Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 bust; also for 
misses and small women 32 to 38 bust. Skirt 
lengths: 33 to 39 ins. Deep hem. Guaranteed t 
mothproof. $14.98 Postpaid. 
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r Post. FREE 
5Z91—Come to Bellas 
H¢ss for your new winter Coat! There’s 
a wonderful selection in our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, many and varied styles, every one 
right up to the minute and most reasonably 
riced. Pictured above is a lovely model of 
eautiful High Lustre Wool Bolivia with big, 
luxurious, becoming Fur collar of Japanese 
Wolf. Sleeves cut on ful! graceful wrap lines. 
Fancy stitching on back in panel effect. Side- 
front closing with ne font and striking nov- 
elty buttons. Two slot pockets, Full lined with 
lustrous, durable Satin Striped Venetian. 
Colors: Black, brown or navy blue. Sizes: For 
women, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses and 
small women 32 to 38 bust. I-ngth: About 50 
ins. Guaranteed mothproof for entire life of 
garment. 
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maintained that same - strict aloofness, 
“If you kissed me, it would be Heaven,” he 
pleaded. ; 
| _ Even if his money wasn’t about exhausted 
| things couldn’t have gone on getting mor 
| tense every hour. He could borrow money. 
but he couldn’t endure this having her and yet 
not having any hope of having her. At last 
one night, she showed signs of breaking, 
“I can’t go back now!” she said, in this 
| her one burst of confidence. ‘There are jn. 
| dignities I can’t suffer, now that I have known 
you.” 

“Tell me,” and the world waited with him 
| for her answer. ‘Am I the only one?” 

“You are, you always will be the only one.” 

“Then don’t go’back! Come to New York 
with me to the foot of my ladder. I could 
climb it so quickly—with you.” 

She closed her eyes so that he might not see 
her quick tears. “It would be so sweet . . . 
I can’t! I chose, you see, two years ago, what 
I would do with my life. I can not go back 
on my word for my own selfish desires.” 
“When you cheat yourself, you cheat me 
too.” 

“You can’t understand, and I can’t tell you. 
The only mercy is that I don’t think I shall live 
| to be very old.” 

He faced her accusingly. “You told me that 
|} you were strong!” 
| “SoITam! But only humanly so.” 
“You’re morbid tonight.” 
“What wonder, when this is our last night?” 
| <A cold fear gripped him and turned him to 
ice. ‘You should have warned me,” 
“And made it harder? I purposely waited 
until I had only five minutes more with you.” 
“But you will see me again? You must!” 
“Scant” 
“But your name! Surely now you will—” 
“Don’t make me refuse again. I’d tell you 
if I could. Not being able to tell you mine 
makes it harder for me to ask yours,” she said. 
“You must tell me, dear. It’s my last request.” 
‘You could tell me yours if you would!” he 
said. 
Nevertheless, he took out his card and 
handed it to her. 
“Norman Doane,” she whispered. “TI shall 


| The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 





begin at once saying ‘Norman’. Norman, will 
| you please write your address for me? Nota 


temporary address, but an address that will 


| reach you as long as you have any address at 
| all.” 


O HE took the card and on it scrawled the 
name of his club in New York. When he 


| handed it back to her, she slipped it in the 


front of her frock. 
“Do you want my permanent address be- 


' cause there is some hope—for us?” he asked 


blindly. 

“There isn’t any hope, because my life can’t 
change. But I can’t go on living unless I know 
where I can reach you.” 

“T shall wait for you all my life,” he told her. 

“Don’t say that! I mustn’t let you promise. 
But I love you for wanting to. And whether 
you wait for me all your life or not, and whether 
you want me or not, and even if you forget me, 
I could never belong to any one else,” she said 
with lowered lids. 

“T can’t live—if you go,” he stammered, for 
indeed he felt as if his whole being were tom 
asunder. “No matter what your reasons are, 
don’t go. Those reasons can’t be as great as 
our love.” 

“T must go before you utterly deprive me of 
the strength to do it.” 

And they walked blindly toward her car, 
the discreet French maid following with the 
small baggage, hearing nothing, seeing nothing. 

“Good-by,” whispered Miss Pelicoes, her 


| sweet breath on his cheek as he bent over her. 
| “My hands have been touched with celestial 


. . , 

fire—because they have lain in your hands.’ 

But she gave him no chance to kiss her. I 
couldn’t bear it,” she said. 
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The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


“y shall wait for you all my life,” he said 


rou mustn't say itr? wy ; 

There was the mad, brief, terrific parting, 
and then in another second her car had gone. 
When it had quite disappeared with its precious 
freight, Norman realized the overwhelming 
irony of not even knowing her name. Fool that 
he had been not to have noted the licence on 
her car! It would have been the one way of 
finding out who she was. ; ; 

When he grew a little more calm, his faith 
in her good sense made him sure that she would 
have told him who she was if it could have 
helped things. If he knew about her, his 
despair might be even deeper. With sudden 
vividness he fancied himself strolling along a 
main highway outside the iron palings of some 
great estate. He saw himself stopping before 
a gate which he had no right to enter, a locked 
gate which was three or four miles from the 
great house where she lived. Yes, if he knew 
what her problems were, they might rob him 
of all joy in the fact that one of the twelve Miss 
Pelicoes—the fourth—had, for a brief, en- 
chanting time, walked out of the pages of a 
child’s book. 


As it happened, Norman had only just | 


money enough left to buy a ticket back to 
New York. On the train he sat hunched up 
in a corner, numb with misery. Once back in 
town, he. jumped into a taxi and gave the 
address of his club—the same address he had 
given Miss Pelicoes. Taxis could be charged 
to one’s house account. 

Hitherto, he had thought always of his club 


as one of the most impressive buildings in | 
New York, and had often experienced a thrill | 
Tonight, however, 


of pride as he went in. 





as he mounted the marble steps, the place | 


seemed deadly impersonal and not at all in- 
viting. Though he was perfectly well again, 
his strength deserted him in the front hall, and 
he subsided hastily in a stiff-backed, stately 
chair. And there he sat for some time, fighting 
his first battle with a kind of loneliness and 
hunger he had never before known. 

“Have a drink, Normie,” urged a passing 
friend, as he displayed a hospitably bulging 
hip. “You look as if you needed it.” 


Norman shook his head. The rarest vintage | 


of old days before prohibition could not have 
drugged him into any semblance of peace or 
made him forget that his life-long waiting for 
Miss Pelicoes had only just begun. Strange 
that he should feel that there was nothing else 
to do but wait for her always! 


HE “respite,” however, was over, and he 

must concentrate on his work. Just for that 
night he took a room at the Club. If he could 
only afford to live there! For through the 
Club, if he ever heard at all, he would get his 
first news of Miss Pelicoes. 


Before Norman had met Miss Pelicoes, he | 


had seemed to have no luck with the law.. | 


He had tried too hard, perhaps. For trying 
too hard is just about as bad as not trying 
hard enough. 
nervous and depressed over his failures, busi- 
hess seemed to come his way so astonishingly, 
that he began to feel as if he were something 
ola magnet. It was time for the tide to turn, 
and the tide turned. 

About six months after Norman had said 
good-by to Miss Pelicoes, a most delight- 
ful thing happened. If Norman’s head had 
been capable of being turned, it would have 
looked out over his shoulder blades for a while, 
anyway. For a certain man at the very tiptop 
of Norman’s profession, a man who was still 
fairly young and a member of the Board of 
Govemors of Norman’s club, when some errand 
took Norman to see him, was especially nice, 
and, in fact, did more for Norman than Norman 
could have done for himself in ten years. This 
Mr. Abercromby was famed for helping young 
lawyers, and before long Norman had a severe 
case of hero worship, with Mr. Abercromby as 
the hero. 


Now, because he didn’t get | 











Along the sunlit path to health 


i hon glorious outdoor world awaits your baby. In 
its warm sunlight is health. Happy the baby who 
spends these open-air hours in the soft, sheltering depths 
of a Lloyd Loom Carriage. And happy the mother who 
chooses this carriage for her baby. 


It has the flawless beauty of Lloyd Loom weaving, which 
produces a graceful, bowl-shaped carriage, spirally woven 
of a single strand of finest wicker, It has the automatic 
hood adjustment, the fifth wheel reversing gear and one- 
. piece pushers—conveniences which noother carriage offers. 

These and other refinements are possible without added 
cost, because of the famous Lloyd Loom, weaving a carriage 
in one-thirtieth the time that hand weaving requires. 


See the Lloyd Loom Carriage at your dealer’s. You can 






a 
/ identify it by the name plate on the seat. Ask to see 
Lloyd Loom Furniture woven by the same spiral method. 
\ Or mail coupon for dealer’s name and our booklet,“*What 
the doctor told young Mrs. Bond about baby carriages.” 
\ a Ea 
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tig , ManurFactTurRine \'\\\ ¥ 
| ComPaANY y} as) 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co ) bf ie f 
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— =e eee ae owe os oem ee me eee 
Pat. Process ; e Lloyd Manutacturing Company 7 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) ] 
Dept. J-201, Menominee, Mich. i 
| Gentlemen: Please send me name of the nearest 
| Lloyd dealer and (a) Book, ‘“What the doctor told | 
young Mrs. Bond abut babv carriages’ (b) also 


I Llovd furniture booklet Check booklet wanted. | 
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yralin 


OU BARRY 


Look for the name- 
stamp, your assur- 
ance of life-long 
service. Three piece 
sets at $8.50, up. 
More complete sets 
at $15, up. 


Your guest-room deserves 
a set of Pyralin 


S it not true that the appointments of your 
guest-room play an important part in the 


proper entertainment of your guests? What 
more thoughtful attention to their comfort, or 
more appreciated luxury than an exquisite set of 
Pyralin on the dressing table ready for their use! 
You can start a set with a few pieces, if you like, in any 
of the materials now in vogue—golden Amber Pyralin, 
rich, lustrous Shell Pyralin, delicately-grained Ivory 
Pyralin, or the beautiful combinations of Ivory on Amber 
and Shell on Amber now so much favored. 

The set you start today can grow through yearsto come, as 
added pieces to matchcan beobtained at theleading stores 
any time, anywhere. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Pie... 
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Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal 
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| out incredulously at the sea. 


The Fourth Miss Pelicogs 


Long before this, of course, Norman 
gradually resumed his old life, but with q sure. 
ness of touch he had not known before, He 
went about with his old friends and enjoyed 
them more than ever. He saw girls enough 
and liked them, but he could no more falj in 
love with any of them than he could forget the 
dinner-hour Miss Pelicoes in her golden gar. 
ments with the fire of yellow diamonds at her 
throat, or the dear, daytime Miss Pelicoes jn 
her blue frock and that blessed, shabby ring, 

Naturally he scanned every Sunday supple. 
ment, hoping to find a likeness of Miss Pelicoes 
among the fashionables. He frequented the 
best parts of Fifth Avenue when he could 
and at tea hour he dropped in at smart tes. 
taurants. For even if Miss Pelicoes didn’t live 
in New York, a person of her type would he 
bound to come there often. 

Another strange thing about his love for Mis 
Pelicoes was that after the pain of parting had 
worn off, the thought of her was a positive 
tonic and inspiration. He couldn’t have been 
more sure of her if they had been spending 
every hour of every twenty-four hours together, 
This happy state of things persisted until the 
months rounded themselves into the first year, 


WITH the anniversary of their parting, hoy. 

ever, came a relapse into his former des. 
perate longing for her. It finally mastered him 
and reduced him to sucha state that he actually 
went to Atlantic City in the mad hope that 
Miss Pelicoes, too, had been lured back at 
the same minute of the same hour of the same 
day. He dined at her hotel at their old table 
opposite her empty chair. Every time any 
one came in, he was sure it was she. It was 
more surprising not to have her come than to 


| have had her walk in and say in her quiet way, 


“We always felt the same about everything, 


| didn’t we?” 


When he closed his eyes, she sat opposite him 
in her yellow diamonds and golden gown; when 


| he opened them, her place was mockingly empty. 


The next morning, disappointed, but unable 
to leave, he stood on the board walk looking 
Never before 
had he seen that effect in the morning! Could 
the sober old ocean have treasured and kept 


| the glories of last night’s sunset? Never had 
| water shimmered with such undoing, lovely 


opalescence; never had the soft sky been half 
so sweet a blue, or the little clouds so white. 
A bit dazed by so much beauty, he looked down 
for a moment at his hands as they lay on the 


| rail. And what he saw made his heart at first 
| stand still and then beat like mad. 


For near his left hand on the rail lay a smaller 


| hand shaped like a hand he never could forget. 
| And on the third finger of that hand was a 


shabby little ring of turquoise and gold. Of 


| course, this was just happenstance, and he 


didn’t dare look up to be disappointed. But 


| after letting his eyes rest a while on the ring, 
| he allowed them to travel ever so slowly up 


a tight-fitting blue sleeve to a slender shoulder 


| and a quaintly cut neck. And then, presto! he 


looked squarely into the dream-blue eyes of 


| Miss Pelicoes! 


“How could you have received my letter 
when I mailed it only half an hour ago?” she 
asked. She positively glowed with the Joy 
of finding him. 

“I came before you decided to write,” he 
replied, ‘to keep our anniversary. Tell me, 1s 
this just another tormenting respite,” he took 
both her hands, “or is it to be forever and ever 
this time?” : 

“T’m so glad you asked me at once,” said 
Miss Pelicoes pretending to doubt her utter 
desirability. ‘This time, it’s forever and ever. 
No—don’t kiss me yet. Your future father-m0- 
law is sitting over there with his back to us, 
but he has eyes all round his head.” t 

And then came a second perfectly delight- 
ful shock. Miss Pelicoes’ father was Mr. 


| Abercromby! 


“Yes!” said Mr. Abercromby, “we're only 
puppets in Kate’s hands. Yes, you're right, 
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have saved many lives 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 5. 


"J really believe these shoes 


N a Los Angeles hospital a nurse was handling 
an extremely serious child case. The little pa- 
tient required the most exacting care, and the 


nurse was on her feet 


continuously. 


The child’s mother, torn with grief and fear, 
watched closely the desperate fight to save the 
life. She felt so helpless herself that she could oniy 
marvel at the seemingly inexhaustible energy of 


the other woman. 


On the third day the crisis passed and the feeble 
little pulse began to grow strong again. The 
mother’s happiness was almost overshadowed by 


her gratitude. 


“Oh, you were so wonderful,” she said to the 


nurse. “You saved m 


y baby’s life. I don’t under- 


stand how you could do so much.” 

The nurse smiled. ‘‘Why, I didn’t think about 
anything except to help the patient.” 

“But how can you be on your feet all day long? 


My feet become unbe: 


arable after a few hours.” 


“| hear so many mothers say such things as 
that,” replied the nurse. ‘‘It seems to me that 
nearly all women have foot trouble, especially 
mothers who have responsibilities. I am glad you 
have spoken about this, because I can help you. 
Ihave helped so many.”’ 


Then she told abou 


it the Arch Preserver Shoes 


she wore. She explained the built-in arch bridge 


that holds up the deli 


cately formed weight-carry- 


ing structure of the foot so there can be no 
sagging or straining. She explained the flat tread 
ofthe inside of sole that prevents cramping and 


pinching of the blood 
the forepart of the 
naturally when weigl 


-vessels and nerves because 
foot is allowed to spread 
ht is put on it. 


She also told of the different system of fitting 
which insures that these advantages are afforded 


toevery wearer, becau 


ise the Arch Preserver Shoe 


is fitted to the foot and not merely over it. The 
foot arch rests in exactly the right position on 


the built-in bridge. 


The mother was delighted. “I shall have to get 
a pair of these shoes right away. I’ll wear them to 
do all of my work in.” 

“But you should wear them all the time. Your 


feet need support at 
another.” 
“Yes, I suppose so 


one time just as much as 


. But aren’t the Arch Pre- 


server Shoes a bit plain? Don’t you put on some- 
thing different when you go out on the street?” 
No, I never wear anything else. I have other 


pairs, some that are 1 
I'm wearing. We try 
hospital, you know. 


nore fashionable than these 
to dress simply here in the 
But you can get any style 


you wish. I even wear them to dances — when 


Ihave time to dance 


” 


The mother regarded the other woman seri- 


ously. “What a wonc 
be able to have such 
here. It frightens me 


ARC 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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happened to my baby if you had had to wear 
such shoes as I’ve been wearing.” 4 

“Yes,” replied the nurse, “I really believe these «ve eps THE FOOT WELL” 
shoes have helped me save many lives. 
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A letter came from that mother a few weeks : k 
ago. She told of the nurse, and how she had tried ; — ~ can pa aes Mar 

, t isonthe sole and lining of every genuine 

the Arch Preserver Shoe. Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 





“T don’t know just how to express my feelings,” Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA 


she wrote. “I know it will appear silly for me to to E. Made for women ond misses by only 
ner - - , P , e Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, io; 
say that shoes can be wonderful, and that they dtu andtonio it mae 


can change a woman’s life. But Ido want tosay ‘7n¢. Rockland, Mass. 


those things. 

“These shoes have changed my life. I enjoy 2 THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
being around. I enjoy entertaining. I enjoy walk- 201 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 
ing. I play golf now. Think of this, when I used —_ Makers of Women's Fine Shoes for more 
to find myself completely worn-out after being on than Forty years 


my feet only an hour or so. 
y : . : ae Send for this interesting booklet — 
And I shall tell one more thing. Last week “HOW TO KEEP YOUR FEET 
I went out with my husband and little girl, and Resorts Ped 
‘ 2 : . : _ eae YOUNG. 
we really climbed a mountain. Can you imagine 
that?” 



































If it is worth while to be happy, then it is worth 
while to think of shoes. 

If it is worth while to be capable, then it is 
worth while to think of shoes. 

If it is worth while to be successful in life, in 
home work, in social activities, then it is worth 
while to think of shoes. 

And when you think of shoes you must think 
of feet, for shoes, first of all, must provide a walk- 
ing base. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed the foot- 
wear ideas of the Nation because it provides the 
correct foundation for the feet and at the same 
time allows the enjoyment of the 
most fashionable styles. 





























The Selby Shoe Co., 201 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 191, “How 
to Keep Your Feet Young’’, and name of dealer. 
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~in the ‘Kitchen 


VERY woman is on trial, when she entertains, before the 
most exacting of juries—her guests. And in no one parti- 
cular is she more critically judged than by the food she serves. 


The hostess who is fortunate enough to have a Richardson 
‘‘Perfect’’ Combination Enamel Range need have no fears 
in this respect. For it is easy to be a good cook with a range 
that gives such evenly distributed heat whether for cooking, 
roasting, baking or broiling; whether coal or gas is used or 
both fuels at the same time. 


And for that year’round jury—the family itself—this range 
means three well-cooked meals every day. For the housewife 
it means less work, so easy is it to clean this bright enamel 
range with a damp cloth. 


Your heating contractor or hardware dealer will recommend the 
‘* Perfect ’’ range best suited to your needs. Or write us direct for booklet. 


“Richardson Perfect 


Combination Enamel Range 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON COMPANY 


New York, 260 Fifth Ave. Boston, 60 High St. 
DETROIT, 4472 Cass Av. Manufacturers of PHILADELPHIA 1308 Arch St, 
Burra.o, Jackson Bldg. “Bichardson”’ ‘‘Perfect”’ PROVIDENCE, 58 Exchange St. 
Basar a eate Nes Heating and Cooking Apparatus RocHESTER, Rockwood St. 
CHICAGO, 3639 to 3645 Since 1837 NEWARK, 593 S. 21st St. 
S. Ashland Ave, (Irvington) Dover. N. J. 
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The Fourth Miss Pelicog, 


she was behind my first interest in you, Later 
I liked you on my own account. “Well, Mis 
Abercromby, are you satisfied?” : 

Miss Pelicoes demurely admitted that she 
was fairly well pleased with the way thing, 
were going. 

“Two and a half hours off for love-makin 
and then I shall expect you to join me : 
lunch,” said Mr. Abercromby, as his chair 
rolled away. 

“But why?” asked Norman. “Thy with that 
gorgeous person for a father did you concey| 
your identity and prate of respites? Why dig 
you let me think for one single instant that yoy 
were married, you darling Miss Pelicoes?” 

“Sit down!” said Miss Pelicoes seriously, 


HEN they had found a more or less out. 
of-the way spot, she took from her smal 
blue silk bag a miniature. 

“This is going to be mine,” said Norman 
after one look at the remarkable likeness, " 
_ “Oh, no, it isn’t. For it’s not my picture 
it’s my mother’s. She died three years ago, 
Suddenly. Her death all but killed my father 
physically, and mentally it did worse. What 
| I am going to tell you, you must never hint 
to any one. You'll have to see our doctor 
for the details. I couldn’t tell you. But as 
long as my father was out among people or at 
his work, he was himself. The minute he came 
home he went utterly to pieces and did the 
most dreadful things in his grief, things | 
never can tell you. Because I looked so like 
my mother, I seemed to have a soothing effect 
on him when the paroxysms had passed. But 
after two years, I began to go to pieces myself 
under the strain, and I was sent here fora 
month’s rest.” 

“You perfect darling!’ said Norman, just 
to make her smile. 

‘And while I was here, he got better! It 
seemed that my presence, which they all 
| thought soothed him, had actually been bad 
| for him from the very fact he couldn’t forget 
mother for an instant when he looked at me. 
During my month here he met his grief and 
mastered it. Of course, if he hadn’t, I shouldn’t 
| be back here today.” 

And Norman, who fairly worshipped Mr. 
Abercromby, said slowly: 

“Yes, you were right. Your father deserved 
—even you.” 

“Tf he hadn’t been a man whom every- 
body respected and admired, it would have been 
the same. I should have stayed with him as 
long as I thought he needed me. But you see 
how important it is that no one shall ever know 
that he was even temporarily unbalanced. If 
people knew, his judgment would never be te- 
spected again. It was also just as important 
that no one should guess that I had any ser- 
ous trouble, because it would make people 

| wonder. The doctors said if he stayed wella 
year, he would be well always. And, my dear, 
my dear, that endless year has passed at last!” 

Miss Pelicoes was smiling all over now, with 
a large, irrepressible, very becoming tear 0 
relief on either pretty cheek. 

Were they late for luncheon? They forgot 
the institution entirely! 


Fall Vegetables in New 


Dress 
(Continued from page 72) 








one-third teaspoonful of salt, and three-fourths 
cupful of milk. Cook till it thickens, and add 


one-fourth cupful of cream, one-fourth cupful § 


of bread crumbs, one-half cupful of chopped 
olives, and one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika. 
Place the peppers in a greased baking-dish and 
fill two-thirds full with the mushroom mixture. 
Sprinkle the top with three tablespoonfuls 
bread crumbs and dot with butter, using one 
tablespoonful. Bake for twenty minutes 3 
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‘ was a small, old-fashioned house. 


The Autograph Album 
(Continued from page 69) 


ask you why haven’t you got pretty 
ds like the teacher—” : 

“Say,” broke in Genevieve Gertrude, burst- 
ing with her discovery, “teachers is just like 
folks inside. Why, I heard one say ‘ain’t’? and 
‘devil’ not two minutes ago!” as 

“You little liar,” said the big girl calmly, 
patting her hair before the glass. “They'd get 
fired in two shakes if they did.” 

“They did so! And now I’m going back to 
Jook up two more words. How do you spell 
moral and—and im-immaculate?” 

éM-o-r-u-l,” the big girl informed her curtly. 
“Look up the other yourself, you lazy-bones. 

here’s the gong!”’ 

Genevieve Gertrude ran up the stairs. Miss 
Hewitt was writing in Irma’s album, her hand 
in just the right position, her pen pointing over 
her shoulder like the picture in the front of the 
copy-book, and lovely, even letters were flow- 
ing over the white page. She did not look up. 

Slap went the dictionary on Genevieve 
Gertrude’s desk. When the children came 
in, she was looking thoughtfully at the ceiling. 
Despite the big girl’s mistake in spelling, she 
had found “moral” and, by good luck, chanced 
upon “immaculate.” What people wrote in auto- 
grapht albums should be moral and immacu- 
late. The pretty Miss Smith had said so. 

She glanced toward Irma’s desk where the 
red book lay again, and pursed her lips. Very 
few immaculate and moral things could be in 
that album. Miss Smith, who was smart 
enough to teach in Junior High School, knew 
only two. Prob’ly there wasn’t more than five 
in the whole world. 


THAT noon Genevieve Gertrude ran home 

the shortest way. On the corner of her street 
Willie 
McGlinn lived there, and Willie himself, his 
mumpy jaws tied up in a red flannel bandage, 
sat near an upper window. 

A thought struck Genevieve Gertrude. She 
halted before the white house and draped her- 
self on the picket fence. Willie worked after 
school and all day Saturdays for a newsdealer 
who sold books and toys. Willie might know 
how much autographt albums cost. 

“Hey, Bill!’ she called. “Come on out a 
minute. I want to ast you somepin.” 

Willie’s mother suddenly appeared in the 
a behind her son. She was big and very 
scowly. 

“You call him ‘Willie’ or nothin’ at all,’ she 
ordered. 

Genevieve Gertrude made a hideous face. 
“Hey, nothin’-a-tall, stay where you are!” she 
to and streaked like a comet down the 
road. 

Midway of the next block was an apartment 
house of eight floors—a growing pain of the 
little town since the advent of several factories 
which had transferred their workmen from the 
city. Genevieve Gertrude ran up two flights, 
walked three more, and toiled slowly over the 
temaining white cement steps to her home on 
the sixth floor. 

_Her mother called to her as she opened the 
kitchen door, her tones muffled in the fashion 
peculiar to a woman with her lips closed on a 
hair-pin. 

“Your lunch is on the table. I’ve had mine. 

ou hurry now. I’m going to the pitchers 
with Mar’grit. I shan’t be home to supper. 
You'll have to see to your father.” 

Genevieve Gertrude surveyed the table. 
There were some slices of boiled ham on a 
white plate, beans in a cracked blue dish, a 
ets sticky glass of jelly, two rolls, and half an 

air. 

“What’s for father’s supper?” she demanded, 
eating the éclair rapidly. 

ou can get some frankfurters and warm 
up the beans,” replied her mother, apparently 
unmindful of the fact that many a divorce is 
started with a can-opener. “He ain’t picky. 
Mind you come in at eight o’clock. If I hear 
of you running the streets—” 





































































BLANKETS © 


There are no better blankets obtain- 
able than Esmond Blankets — 
practical and surprisingly beautiful. 


Esmond Blankets are shrink-proof 
and fade-proof, easy to wash, colors 
woven in. They are made“2in1,”sin- 
gle length, double weave and double 
wear. And they are moth-proof. 


Esmond designs, patterns and color 
combinations, in a wide variety and 


in the best possible taste, will har- 
monize with any decorative scheme. 


Look for the Esmond ticket and 
Bunny trade mark on all Esmond 
Blankets: Esmond Blanket Com- 
fortables, Esmond Baby Blankets, 
Esmond Indian and Sport Blankets. 


Ask your favorite store for Esmond 
Blankets. The name is important. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R.1. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents, New York City 
Made in America 
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You can fry, toast and 
broil at the same time 


OF ALL aids to housework one of the greatest helps 
is the simplified Armstrong Table Stove. You can 
prepare everything from waffles and toast to meat 
and vegetables—plenty for four people. 

Discover how joyfully easy housework can be— 
in a room, an apartment or in a home—when you 
have an Armstrong Stove. 

The Armstrong Table Stove is remarkably eco- 
nomical too—it costs no more to operate than an 
ordinary electrical toaster. 


Drop in at your hardware or electrical dealer’s 
to-day. He will be glad to show you the Armstrong 
Table Stove with its beautiful aluminum utensils. 
Price $12.50; waffle mold $4.00. 

Write for our free folder, “A Week of Menus”—- 
with suggestions for breakfast, lunch, afternoon tea. 
dinner and late supper for seven days. 


Our new book of suggestions and directions, ““TaBLe 
Cookery THE Armstrona Way,” contains a fund 
of useful information. We will be glad to send you 
a copy of this valuable book for 10c post-paid. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1010 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 
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The Autograph Album 


She appeared in the doorway, her hands 
raised to the long, jet earring she was adjustj 
—a flashy, young woman not yet thirty, over. 
powdered, over-perfumed, over-curled, her 
gown a cheap herald of tomorrow’s vogue 
Genevieve Gertrude looked at her, then back 
to her own reflection in the mirror above the 
sink, She saw a thin, little figure whose head 
was a mass of red curls—thick, heavy curls 
but furiously red—and the thin figure was 
clothed in a very short dress of sleazy satin 
trimmed with gilt braid. The long legs were 
encased in white silk stockings and the feet 
in patent leather pumps. 

“T want to go back to New York,” said 
Genevieve Gertrude passionately. “I want to 
go where folks don’t make snoots at you. | 
hate it here. The girls don’t play with me, | 
want some other clo’es, and I ain’t going to be 
called Genevieve Gertrude no more. The girls 
in my school are Mary Louises and Kathryns 
and Annes. They don’t never wear silk dresses 
and stockings. Middies and plaited skirts they 
have, and wool socks and brown shoes, and 


| gold wires on their front teeth, and their hair 


ain’t red. And they have autographt albums. 
I want some money to buy one.” 
“Autograph albums! My God!” said her 


| mother, staring at the flushed face of her off- 
| spring. “You mean to tell me these hicks still 
| use them? Why, my mother had one! It’s 


kicking around in a box somewhere. Not much 
you don’t buy one. N’ Yawk? You bet your 


| sweet life we’d go back if I could make your 


father see sense. Of all the God-forsaken holes 
this is the worst. What is there for a lady to 
do in this burg? Pitchers and pinochle! That’s 
all. I’m sick of ’em both and sick of the people, 
too. Don’t you let them kids look down on 


| you, Genevieve Gertrude. I was born and 
| brought up on Eighth Avenue, and I got your 
| name out of as classy a novel as I ever read.” 


Genevieve Gertrude crumbled the roll. “But 


| they don’t get theirs out of novels. Elizabeth 


Marshmont says she’s the seventh one. Her 
folks came down from the Pilgrums.”’ 

“You bet they’ve came down! Didn’t I see 
that grand Mrs. Marshmont sweeping her side- 
walk yesterday? Sweeping the sidewalk! I’ve 
never come down to that, I can tell you. And 
the rattletrap old house she lives in! Mar’grit 
says half these folks with all their airs ain’t even 
got electric lights. Still using gas! They make 
me sick!” 


HE picked up her small hat from a chair and 

pulled it well down over her eyes, frowning 
into the mirror as she did so. 

“Make me sick!” she said again to the re- 


| flected eyes of the silent child at the table. 


“‘Ain’t we got a davenport and a victorola and 
a radio? Don’t your father get his seventeen 
dollars a day? Ain’t we got a tiled bathroom? 
And as for clothes—will you tell me what these 
rubes know about real, snappy styles? Posi- 
? 

She snapped open her beaded bag and fished 
out a nickel. “You can get a cone after school. 
See you mind about coming in, and you needn't 
tell your father about the pitchers. Just say 
I’ve went to Mar’grit’s for supper and a game 


| of pinochle. Now you be a good kid and don’t 
| let them poverty-struck girls put anything, 


over on you. Old families! Yeah. So damed 


| old they’re dying on their feet!” 


Genevieve Gertrude made a face at the 


| closed hall door. Then she slammed the ham 
| and beans into the ice-box, went into the bed- 


room, and got a pair of scissors. Ten minutes 


| later every inch of the gilt braid lay in a heap 


on the rug, and its owner was gazing ruefully 
at the result of her handiwork. Where the 
trimming had been was a much darker line 


| than the rest of the silk, and the stitching 


showed, too. : 
“Hell!” said Genevieve Gertrude, and rolling 


| the offending garment into a wad, she stuffed 
| it behind a trunk in the closet and then donned 
| a dress of black velveteen with cretonne roses 
| appliquéd upon it. She despised it, but she 
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The Autograph Album 


had outgrown her last summer’s dresses com- 

ly. 
go dragged, that afternoon. The late 
spring day was hot. The velveteen dress was 
even hotter. Beside the window was a maple 
tree, Birds were building a nest there. Once 

a gray squirrel leaped from branch to branch. 

Genevieve Gertrude watched the leaves and 

the birds as much as she could. It was more 

pleasant to look at them than at the three new 
albums which had been brought. to school. 

Two were blue, and one was black. They 

passed from hand to hand. If Miss Hewitt 

saw, she gave no sign. 

No one asked Genevieve Gertrude to write 
in an album. No one passed her a note. In 
hist’ry class Miss Hewitt did not notice her 
raised hand, and she knew all about De Soto 
being buried in the hollow log, and Irma said 
it was Cortes, but nobody laughed because it 
was Irma. 

At half-past two Genevieve Gertrude began 
to watch the clock. The seat was hard; her 
foot went to sleep. Miss Hewitt was getting 
cranky. Her white collar was all mussed up. 
Every few minutes she took off her glasses and 
rubbed them with tissue-paper. She looked 
quite nice without them, not so pretty as Miss 
Smith, but awful nice. 

After a long time it was three o’clock. The 
lines passed, and Genevieve Gertrude snapped 
back into type. It was no well-behaved auto- 
maton, but a young imp in khaki knickers, 
who sped, with marvelous ease, on roller skates 
up and down the broad pavements that after- 
noon. 

The imp’s heart burned within her. She 
wanted one of those red albums as she had 
never desired anything in her nine years of 
life. Irma had said hers cost two dollars. 
That was a lot of money. Even if she saved 
all her cone nickels, it would take a long while 
before she had enough. And by then albums 
might be out of style. 

She turned a corner and came into the 
hushed opulence of Prospect Avenue. Beauti- 
ful old homes, half hidden in trees, sat proudly 
on broad lawns gay with beds of pansies and 
tulips. Neatly clipped hedges shielded them 
from passers-by. The sidewalks were white 
and uncracked, wonderful for skating. 

Genevieve Gertrude, skimming gracefully 

along, beheld a lady come slowly down the 
steps of a terraced yard. She was a cushiony 
lady, short and wide. She had on a shiny 
purple dress with fringe all over it, and she 
held a chain in her hand. At the other end of 
the chain was a tiny, white dog, his red tongue 
hanging out. 
_ The little dog had sharp eyes under his fuzzy 
fur. He spied a sleek cat sunning herself on 
a white trellis across the street. With a whine 
and a squeaky yelp he dashed toward it. 

The purple lady had been looking at her 
nose in a little mirror. The mirror fell down 
when the chain was jerked from her hand. 

“Jou-jou! Jou-jou! Come here!” squealed 

the lady and went after the little white dog. 
_ Genevieve Gertrude, looking hard at the 
fight across the street, suddenly sprawled head- 
long. Angrily she picked herself up, rubbing a 
skinned elbow, and then her eyes widened. 
She had tripped over a gold mesh bag! 


ME: CORNISH came in to hist’ry class the 

, ext day. He talked and talked about 
Aberham Linkin. The sun shone on his glasses 
and made blue and red spots dance on the 
ceiling, 

In the front of Mr. Cornish’s throat was a 
funny bunch. It moved up and dowr when 
he talked. 

Genevieve Gertrude watched it. She won- 
dered how it would seem to put her fingers 
there and feel it go. What made it move, any- 
Way? Miss Hewitt said it was a music-box— 
that little cords ran through it which made you 
sing. But this couldn’t be so, because Mr. 
Comish never sang a tall. 


Two more girls had albums. They were 





Thousands are preventing 
tooth decay by restoring tke 
natural action of the 
mouth glands 
7 

OU are probably suffer- 

ing from a condition of 
dry mouth. Practically every- 
one is today. 


Dentists and _ physicians 
recognize it as a definite 
cause of the appalling amount 
of tooth decay which exists 
in spite of careful brushing 
and_ prophylaxis. 

With our soft modern diet, 
the salivary glands grow weak 
from lack of exercise. And 
the instant they stop pour- 


Free Offer! 


Send coupon for 
generous tube 






Now men and women are correcting the dan- 
gerous condition of dry mouth with Pebeco 


The Harmful Mouth 


; LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. C-7 
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Steichen 


‘Condition you must overcome 


ing out their alkaline fluids, 
the acids that cause decay be- 
gin to collect in your mouth. 


Brushing alone cannot help 


Ordinary brushing is the merest tempo- 
rary cleaning. Now men and women are 
using this tooth paste that keeps the 
glands working — overcomes all mouth 
dryness. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth 
you can feel your salivary glands begin 
to flow more freely. Your teeth are freed 
from the acids of decay. Your whole 
mouth is invigorated, revitalized. 


Soon your glands are flowing continu- 
ously, and in this clean, healthy mouth 
your teeth are kept really safe. 

Start now to make your mouth and 
teeth safe. Send today for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
At all druggists. Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 
10 McCaul Street, Toronto, Ont. 









635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 





Send me free your new large sized sample 
tube of Pebeco. 
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At your next party, or for des- 
sert at home, serve NABISCO. 
Its two crisp wafers enclose a 
delicious creamy filling. 


Another welcome delicacy is 
HARLEQUIN—three layers of 
golden wafers with alternate 
layers of delicious creamy filling. 


And then FESTINO — the 
delectable little sugar wafer that 
looks and tastes like an almond. 


* 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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add a new distinction to ice cream, frozen puddin 


"“Uneeda Bakers” sugar wafers are deliciously good to 
eat, served by themselves or with other desserts. They 
or 
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both green. Anne Kincaid had her pass one 
over to Elizabeth Davenport. Anne hag 
written, 


“When this you see, remember me, 
And drink a little catnip tea.” 


A wrinkle creased Genevieve Gertrude’; 
forehead. Was this verse moral and immacy. 
late? She did not know, and there was no 
one to ask. 

Miss Hewitt was very cranky. She sent 
Irma back to her seat twice when she went up 
without asking, and Irma had on a new middy 
with a big, red bow, and in English period 
Miss Hewitt lecshured the class all the first 
half of the lesson. She said big boys and girls 
should fine the end of all their sentences by this 
time if they were ever going to. She said their 
stories were simply awful—not a quotation 
mark in them—and hadn’t she been working 
her head off teaching quotation marks since 
last September, and she might as well talk to 
the wind ablowing. What did they suppose 
she taught them for, anyway? Certainly not 
for her own pleasure. Now this afternoon she 
would give them one more trial and then look 
out! 

Right then in the lecshure Miss Hewitt 
turned around quick—she had on gray stock- 
ings, and there was a cunning little hole just 
near the top of her black pump—and wrote on 
the board. Genevieve Gertrude’s heart sank 
as she read the list: 


1. My Pets. 
2. A Trip to the Zoo, 

3. How I Would Spend a Hundred Dollars, 
4. Books I Like Best. 

5. Honesty. 

6. Winter Sports. 

7. Summer Sports. 

8. A Sunday in Plymouth. 

9. My Garden. 

o. A Picnic in the Woods. 


- 


WHEN the big white paper had been passed, 

Genevieve Gertrude sucked her pencil and 
looked about her. Irma was sitting very 
straight and using arm movement as she wrote, 
but all the other heads were bent, and most of 
the faces were scowly. 

“Genevieve Gertrude,” said Miss Hewitt, 
‘why are you not working?” 

Genevieve Gertrude went hot all over. “I 
don’t know about none of them,” she mur- 
mured. 

Miss Hewitt’s eyebrows went up. She 
tapped a pen against her pretty teeth. 

“No? It seems to me there is quite a choice. 
Just what don’t you know?” 

“None,” blurted the child. “I ain’t got no 
pets, nor no garden, nor no books I like best, 
nor no hundred dollars. I never was to Ply- 
mouth on Sunday, nor to a picnic in the woods, 
and the zoo was so awful smelly I didn’t stay, 
and roller skating you can do winter and 
summer.” 

Somebody in the back of the room laughed. 
Miss Hewitt hit her desk with a ruler and bit 
her lips. Then she looked right into Genevieve 
Gertrude’s troubled eyes, and her own were not 
cranky any more. 

“T see. I forgot you hadn’t lived here very 
long. Well, how about honesty? You don't 
steal, you return lost articles, you don’t copy, 
you—” 

: Genevieve Gertrude heard no more. Het 
pencil was flying over the paper, and tel 
minutes before closing time her story was 
copied in ink with but one big blot and two 
small ones, and Miss Hewitt had chosen her to 
look over the crayola boxes for the next days 
drawing lesson. This took some time. 
was almost four o’clock when she left the 
building. 

As she came out on the sidewalk, a young 
man sitting in a gray roadster at the cut 
hailed her. ang 

“Sister, can you tell me if Miss Hewitt 8 
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kept after school? Maybe she has been throw- 
ing spit-balls.”” 


Genevieve Gertrude’s eyes danced. This | 


was a nawful nice man. She had seen him 
waiting there before. He had twinkly brown 
eyes and twinkly glasses and a deep dimple in 
his chin. Of course, he was pretty old. When 
he took off his hat he had a little bald spot. 

Genevieve Gertrude rested her arms on the 
door of the roadster and shook her head de- 
cidedly. “If I was you,” she advised earnestly, 
“J wouldn’t wait for her. She’s been awful 
cranky today. She lecshured and lecshured us 
about English, and now she’s in there cor- 
recting the papers.” 

The twinkly man rubbed his chin. ‘So you 
think she isn’t safe today? Sister, I’m sur- 
prised at you. Are you one of her cherubs? 
Don’t you like your teacher, young lady?” 

“When she takes the glasses off,” admitted 
Genevieve Gertrude. “Then she’s just as nice! 
You can’t think how different she is. She’s 
just like us. But when she’s learning us our 
English—” 

The man in the gray car had stopped smiling. 
He looked—well, not cranky, but as if you’d 
better mind. 

“We think along the same lines, sister. I’d 
like to get the glasses off for keeps, too. Say, 
how are you in English? Head of the class, 
eh?” 

“I’m a wiz at it,” stated Genevieve Gertrude 
modestly, “only I get marked down all the 
time. Perhaps it’s the way I write, because 
it’s as easy as pie. All you do is fine your sen- 
tence and put in quotation marks.” 

The twinkly man sighed and leaned over the 
door of the car. “Do you know, I always 
found it hard,” he confided. “I’ve been writ- 
ing it a good many years now, and those pesky | 
little marks bother me yet.” 

Genevieve Gertrude sighed, too. “They are | 
hell for some of the kids,’”’ she admitted. 

The young man jumped. His eyes blinked, 
and he looked hard at Genevieve Gertrude. 

“Er—have you anything you’ve written 


” 





lately with you? I see you have some papers 
in your book,” he said quickly. 

Genevieve Gertrude took the pencil draft 
of her afternoon’s work from a shabby brown 
volume and handed it up to him. 

“You’re nervous, ain’t your Your eyes 
wink awful fast sometimes. I don’t know as 
you can read this very good. I can’t myself, 
sometimes. Say, I think you got a bum tire 
back there.” 

She dropped her books upon the curb and 
went to the rear of the car. The young man 
opened the paper. His eyes flashed over it. 
He read: : 


HONESTY 


“Miss Hewitt said” we must right a story 
and she putt some things on the bord for us to 
chose from. “she said” we must fine all are 
sentence and use quotation marks. they is 
easy as enythin and I chosed honesty becaus 
Ino all about it. it don’t pay too be to honest. 
Aberham linkin was to honest. once he walk 
six miles too pay back seven cents and what 
did he get. well he got shott in the box. a 
crazie man done it but he got shott just the 
same and I no just how he felt about it becaus 
I was to honest yestday myself. 

A daim with a froze face on her drop her bag 
and I pick it up. it was all goldie beeds and full 
ol money a wacth a smeller bottle all goldie to 
and a bracerlet all green stones and a powder 


we all cover with bleu namel. I look at all of | $ 50 
them and I was so glad becaus now I can get 


me a autograft album and be like the other 
girls. boys can be diferent but girls has got too 
be like each other. I was glad as enythin becaus 
—— is keepins and then I remember Aberham 
‘nkin and his honesty. so I run after the froze 
daim and “I says” hear is your bag. you was 
80 busey looking at yourself in the little mir- 
pic you did not notise you drop it. and the 
aim grab the bag and count the money andi 
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Betty Compson, appearing in Paramount Pictures. 
You, too, can have the same charming hair-dress if you use the STAR-Rite Curling Iron. 


The waver of this 
iron has a strong 
spring which insures 
a beautiful soft 
wave. The two-piece 
handle (finished in 
Circassian walnut) 
permits turning the 
waver without kink- 
ing the green silk 
cord. Complete with 
two-piece Bakelite 
plug and detachable 
plug in handle. 


In Canada 
$4.50 











O follow the ever-changing gestures 

of the coiffure mode — to possess that 
faultless finish of appearance that so en- 
hances natural charm—requires constant 
alertness— 


For the stray wisps of hair which lose their 
curl so quickly —the ones which always 
will creep from beneath your hat—the 
convenient service of an electric curling 
iron is invaluable. 


It is especially for these uses impromptu that 
the STAR-Rite Curling Iron has won high 
favor as a subtle aid to beauty. 





The STAR-Rite Advisory Beauty Council 


Every purchaser of a STAR-Rite Curling Iron receives 
free of any charge exclusive advice on the care and dress 
of her hair given by this council of eight world-famed 
beauty specialists: Louis Parme, C. Nestle, Ogilvie Sis- 
ters, Beatrice Mabie, V. Darsy, Cluzelle, Pierre, Kathleen 
| Mary Quinlan. For complete details of this service, 
with sample coiffures and suggestions for dressing the 
hair, send 4c in stamps for ‘““Charm—Your Heritage’ to 
Miss Helen Boyd, Department A, Consultant, 130 West | 
42nd Street, N.Y. } 
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LING IRON 
FITZGERALD MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 


In Canada: Canadian Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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‘Would You Like Definite 
Work to do in your 
Spare Time? 


Miss Mary Lawton of Michigan 
A member of The Rainbow Club 


Join The Rainbow Club 


Though Miss Lawton is a busy girl with her various school activ- 
ities, every unoccupied hour has its money-value and she makes 
many extra dollars in her spare moments, through the club. 


You, too, may use our adaptable money-making plan. It will not 
take you too long from home nor interfere with your regular 
duties. Even if you have never earned a dollar nor had any 
business training you will be able to work with the Club and 
earn money from the very beginning. 


This is a message for all girls and women 


who wish to make money 


Home Girls who would like to have some Young Married Women who have not yet 
spending money for little extras without accumulated household cares and who 
troubling mother and dad; or who per- would therefore welcome some definite 


haps are trying to save to make the work to occupy leisure hours. 

dream of a college course come true. Housewives = ey os dollars ~ 
e . , emergency bills, the children’s needs, 

Business Girls whose incomes are not etc.; and especially the plucky little wo. 

sufficient to meet expenses, or who wish man who is the sole support of the fam- 

to save for business courses or little ily and finds it difficult to stretch the 

income to meet its needs. 


Take care of the moments and 

they will take care of your life 
Whatever you are planning to do this winter, if you have not all the 
money you need to accomplish it, join our Club without delay and let it 
help you to obtain what you want. It costs you nothing. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon or write me a letter telling me all about your needs. 


pleasures. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
I am interested in your Club. Please send me full information about your 
spare-time money-making plan, without obligation to me. 
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The Autograph Album 


paw over everythin and then “she says” 
are a honest child and hear is a reward and she 
gives me a nickle? 

Well I froze as good as her and “T says” 
wood rather have it in stallments. my heart js 
week “T says.” enyway I don’t want know pa 
for just being honest “I says.” she got as req 
as enythin and “she says” you are a sausy imp 
but what can one eggspect from a street 
urchun, “I says” to her you can eggspect just 
what you get. Here is a large sum you cap 
give too the near east releif fund “I says” ang 
I through the nickle at her feat which was to 
fat for her pumps. 

Aberham linkin was to honest and so was | 
he lost his job as preserdent and I lost my auto. 
graft album. it don’t pay too be to honest in 
this world. I don’t no about the next becays 
I have not bin their yet. 


‘THE young man sneezed when he had 

finished reading. He sneezed three times, 
Then he took out his handkerchief and sneezed 
into that. 

Genevieve Gertrude came from beneath the 
car. A black spot was plump in the middle of 
the largest cretonne rose on her dress, and the 
mate to it smeared her left cheek. She looked 
at the young man. His face was awful red, 
Even the back of his neck was like fire, 

“Tl go up and tell Miss Hewitt you'r 
taking cold, waiting around here so long,” she 
offered, much concerned. “My old man says 
it’s a helluva climate around here anyway, | 
won’t be a minute.” 

But the young man had put his foot on the 
starter. “Much obliged, sister,” he said 
quickly, “but I won’t wait. I’m seeing Miss 
Hewitt tonight anyhow. - And—and about 
this story of yours. Do you mind if I keep ita 
few days? I’m in a business where I believe 
I could use it.” 

“Go to it,’ assented Genevieve Gertrude 
easily. ‘Sure you don’t want me to call Miss 
Hewitt?” 

The gray car had begun to purr. As it 
backed from the curb, the twinkly man 
snatched off his cap and waved it. Genevieve 
— saw the bald spot. It was too 

ad. 

“Never mind the marks,” he called cheer- 
fully. ‘‘As you say, sister, you’re a wiz at 
English.” 

Genevieve Gertrude shook her red curls. 
She leaned from the high curb at a most alarm- 
ing angle. “And don’t you mind the damn old 
bald spot!’’ she shouted. “It’s a sign of brains 
anyway!” 


MiSs HEWITT was awful queer the next 
day. She looked and looked at Genevieve 
Gertrude. Perhaps it was the knickers. 
Genevieve Gertrude, drooping in her seat, 
came to that conclusion. She had come to 
school almost happy. Aunt Mayme in New 
York had written that ladies and girls were 
wearing knickers. They were the top of the 
style. Classy. Her mother had washed and 
ironed the khaki knickers and bought her a 
white middy and brown wool socks. And then, 
in the yard before school, Irma had sniffed. 
She had on a lavender linen with purple letters 
on her pocket, and she had said nice girls didn’t 
wear knickers to school. They were only for 
playing in the backyard or hikes. Her mother 
had said so. ; 
Genevieve Gertrude had marched in with the 
line, her red head high, but her heart was burst- 
ing. The words in her jogerfy book melt 
into a blur. Nothing she did was right. She 
was not a nice little girl. Irma and Anne and 
Elizabeth were nice girls. If only her name 
was Anne! If only they hadn’t come to this 
hateful, lovely place where the nice gl 
wouldn’t play with you or invite you to their 
parties! If only her father would go back to 
New York where it didn’t matter about you" 
name—where you danced on the sidew 
when the hurdy-gurdy man played, and went 
to Coney Island on Sunday! And yet nice girls 
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The Autograph Album 


didn’t do that. They lived in big houses under 
trees and went to bed early and said their 
prayers every night. Oh, if she could only be 
‘ Miss Hewitt was talking. She stood by her 
desk, her fingers going pat-pat on a pile of white 
apers, and she looked through the open win- 
dow instead of at the class. 

“{ have corrected your stories, boys and 
girls, They will be passed back to you 
presently—all, that is, except—Genevieve 

rude’s.” 

= paused, and her face grew pink, Her 
foot began to tap the floor, but she still looked 
at the maple tree. “‘A gentleman in the news- 

per business—a man we call an editor— 
Ce omned to see Genevieve Gertrude’s story. 
It was about honesty. The—the story pleased 
him so much that he has given me a prize for 
its writer.” 

Genevieve Gertrude sat still, turned to stone. 
She did not even quiver under the battery of 
eyes focussed upon her. ; 

“Tt is ten dollars in gold,’ went on Miss 
Hewitt slowly. “Will you come and get it, 
Genevieve Gertrude?” 

In the shabby khaki knickers, Genevieve 
Gertrude went up the aisle. 

Miss Hewitt put a little blue plush box into 
her hand and showed her how to press the 
spring. , 

She looked up into Miss Hewitt’s face, then 
back to the shining gold of the coin in its nest 
of satin, and suddenly she felt an arm about 
her, holding her close, caressing her. 

“We are all very glad, dear,” said Miss 
Hewitt, just as she spoke to Irma. “Suppose 
you show her how glad you are, boys and 
girls.” 





ENEVIEVE GERTRUDE went back to 

her seat amid a storm of vigorous hand- 
clapping. Her heart was beating fast beneath 
the white middy blouse. Her eyes sparkled, 
but there was a queer ache in her throat. She 
put the blue plush case carefully on the left 
side of her desk and opened her hist’ry book 
with shaking little hands. 

“Now, in the days of the explorers,” said 
Miss Hewitt crisply, ‘Spain was the most 
powerful of the nations. Today she is 
only—” 

The words beat on Genevieve Gertrude’s 
ears, but they meant nothing. A prize. Ten 
dollars in gold. And Miss Hewitt had hug- 
ged her right before the class. Just as she 
hugged— 

Irma was leaning across the aisle. She put 
her red autograph album on Genevieve Ger- 
trude’s desk, pushed it up until it almost 
touched the blue plush box. 

Miss Hewitt was drawing a map of Magel- 
lan’s voyage on the board. Irma leaned toward 
Genevieve Gertrude. 

“Please write in my album,” she whispered. 
“And I’m going to call you ‘Vieve.’ It’s such 
a pretty name.” 

Genevieve Gertrude picked up her pen. A 
quick pulse was beating in her throat. She 
felt as if she were drowning in joy. No cynic’s 
croaking warned her that success always brings | 
friends. No pessimist told her that the magnifi- 
cent sum of ten dollars does not last forever. 
She glowed, she trembled with happiness. To- | 
morrow she would own an autographt album. 
All the girls would write in it. Miss Hewitt 
would write in it—one of the moral and im- 
maculate verses she and Miss Smith always 
wrote, 

With her curly red head on one side, her 
mouth screwed to a button, blissfully she began 
to write her own moral and immaculate selec- 
tion culled from her grandmother’s album. 
The writing was shaky. It seemed to go down | 
hill a good deal, and there were four blots, but 
proudly she read it over: 


“ ® on ° 
May your virtues ever spread 
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cook book: 


A noted Chef’s recipes 


making savory soups, stews, 
gravies, sauces and other 
tempting and delicious dishes. 


Chicken Mexicaine 


1 teaspoon Kitchen Bouquet; dark 
meat of fowl, cut small, 3 tablespoons 
butter, 21% tablespoons flour, | cup 
fresh mushrooms, 2 cups brown soup 
stock, 4% tablespoon lemon juice, salt 
and pepper to taste, 1 cup hot croutons. 
Cut mushrooms into small pieces and 
simmer, covered, in butter for ten min- 
utes. Add flour, stir over fire for two 
minutes, add stock, salt, pepper and 
meat. Stir until sauce is slightly 
thickened and the meat hot. Add 
Kitchen Bouquet and lemon juice and 
pour on a heated platter, sprinkle top 
with croutons and serve with parsley 
decoration. 


Corn Timbales 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 1 cup 
milk; 2 ounces canned corm; 3 eggs, 
beaten; 1% gill cream; salt and Cayenne 
pepper. Beat eggs until light, add salt, 
Cayenne pepper, Kitchen Bouquet, 
milk and cream, mix well and add corn. 
Fill buttered timbale moulds two-thirds 
full, set in a pan of boiling water, cover 
with buttered paper and bake about 20 
minutes in medium hot oven. Un- 
mould on a hot dish and serve with a 
cream sauce. 


Cream Sauce 


Cook together one-fourth a cup, each, 
of butter and flour, and add gradually 
one pint of milk; let simmer ten minutes 
after all the liquid has been added; 
season with salt and pepper and add 
Kitchen Bouquet to taste. 





A delightful blend of the rich juices of choice 
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Meatless Gravy 


\ 


for 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; | small 
onion; | small carrot; 2 tablespoons 
butter; | bouillon cube; | cup boiling 
water; salt and pepper. Cut onion and 
carrot into thin slices and brown in the 
butter. Dissolve bouillon cube in boil- 
ing water, add to vegetables and simmer 
for five minutes. Strain, add Kitchen 
Bouquet and seasonings and use when- 
ever 4 thin gravy is quickly needed. If 
desired thick, add one tablespoon flour 
to browned vegetable and stir a minute 
over the fire, then continue as directed. 
Economical Stew 
1 teaspoonful Kitchen Bouquet ; 1 pound 
beefsteak; 3 carrots; 2 raw potatoes; | 
quart water; 2 tablespoonfuls rice; 2 
tablespoonfuls butter; 1 tablespoonful 


flour. Melt butter and brown meat in 
this. When nicely browned, add flour 
and water. Cook from % to 34 of an 


hour before adding vegetables and rice 
Vegetables should be diced. Season to 
taste and add Kitchen Bouquet. To be 
served with mashed potatoes. 


Fish Fritters 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 4 
ounces sifted flour; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil; lemon, parsley and salt; 2 eggs, 
beaten; | gill tepid water; 34 pound 
haddock, free from skin and bones and 
cut small. M<ix flour, olive oil, Kitchen 
Bouquet and water into a batter, add 
eggs, fish and salt to taste. Drop from 
tablespoon into hot fat; fry to golden 
color, garnish with lemon slices and 
parsley and serve very hot. 


_ KITCHEN 


BOUQUET 


The Chef’s flavoring for home cooking 















Like butter on hot gingerbread.” 






garden vegetables. Gives a wonderful taste, 
color and flavor to soups, stews, gravies, 
sauces, meatsand fish. At allleading grocers 


SPECIAL OFFER: geneous “size” 


trial bottle. 
Folder containing other recipes 
sent free on request. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue, Dept. G. H. 
New York 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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, Justas sun and wind “dry” 
clothes, so they dry out the 
moisture of your skin. 


Return the 


“PreciousMoisture 


and lovely hands 
are yours 


One refreshing moment with 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion gives 
back to your skin that ‘precious 
moisture’’ which is so necessary 
for skin loveliness. 

Nature gives every skin a wonder- 
ful moisture to keep it supple and 
smooth. But the many duties 
around the house and in the kitchen 
wear and wash away Nature’s 
moisture from the hands and face 
and leave them red, dry and coarse. 


So after you wash and after all 
household work, pour a little Fros- 
tilla Lotion on your hands and face 
—it is scientifically prepared to 
furnish the skin with the same 
properties as supplied by nature. 
Then before you powder use Fros- 
tilla Lotion to prevent your skin 
from becoming dry and scaly, for 
each grain of powder acts as a tiny 
blotter. 


Sold everywhere. The Frostilla 


Regular price 35 cents. 


Company, Elmira, New York. Selling Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Sydney. 


Frostilla 


GJragrant fotion, 


New York, Toronto, London and 








Frostilla 
Lotion and 
Nature care 
for the skin 
in the same 
way. Read 


{ above. 


© T. F. Co. 
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Love 


(Continued from page 22) 


the slowest of coffee-drinking and sipping 
of unwanted liqueurs, it couldn’t be made 
to last beyond nine o’clock. What can 
you expect if you will begin before seven? 
thought the head-waiter, watching the gentle- 
man’s desperate efforts to stay where he was. 
Impossible to take her home and be parted 
from her before ten. It would be dreadful 
enough to have to at eleven, but the sheer 
horribleness of ten flashed an inspiration into 
Christopher’s mind: they would go to “The 
Immortal Hour” for whatever was left of it. 
| So they went, and were in time for the love 
scene, as well as for the whole of the last act. 

Now indeed was Christopher perfectly 
happy, as he sat beside Catherine in the thrice- 
blessed theater where they had first met, and 
compared the past with the present. Only a 
week ago they were there—together, indeed, 
but met as usual without his being sure they 
were going to meet, and he hadn’t even known 
where she lived. They were strangers, dis- 
cussing, as strangers would on such an occasion, 
the Celtic legends; and George, and Stephen, 
and the Hertford Street drawing-room, and 
even Ned in his car and the fluttering Fan- 
shawes, now such vivid permanences in his 
mind, were still sleeping, as far as he was con- 
| cerned, in the womb of time. Only a week ago, 
and he had never touched her, never shaken 
hands, never said anything at all to her that 
could be considered—well, personal. Now he 
had said many such things; and although she 
had been restive over some of them, and al- 
though he knew he must proceed with such 
prudence as he could manage, yet, please God, 
he told himself, he’d say many more of them 
before another week had passed. 


"THERE they sat together, after dining to- 
| ~ gether, and there before her eyes on the 
stage was a lesson going on in how most 
beautifully to make love. He knew she always 
thrilled to that scene. Did she, he wondered, 
even vaguely take the lesson to heart? Did 
she at all, even dimly, think, ‘““How marvellous 
to do that, too?” Well, he would bring her 
steadily to this place—not leave it to chance 
any more, but go and fetch her and bring her 
to seats taken beforehand—bring her till it did 
get through to her consciousness that here was 
not only an exquisite thing to watch other 
people doing, but to go home and do oneself. 
How long would it take to get her to that stage? 
He felt so flaming with will, so irresistible in 
his determination, that he never doubted she 
would get there; but it might take rather a long 
time, he thought, glancing sideways at the lit- 
| tle, untouchable, unget-at-able thing, sitting so 
| close to him and yet so completely removed. If 
once she loved him, if once he could make her 
begin to love him, then he felt certain she would 
love him wonderfully, with a divine extrava- 
gance . . . He would make her. He could 
| make her. She wouldn’t be able to resist such 
a great flame of love as his. When it was 
over, she said she wanted to walk home. 

“You can’t walk; it’s too far,’ he said, and 
signaled to a taxi. 

She took no notice of the taxi and said they 
would walk part of the way and then pick up 
an omnibus. 

“But you’re tired, you’re tired—you can’t,” 
he implored; for what a finish to his evening, 
to trudge through slums and then be jolted in 
| a public conveyance. If only it were raining, 
if only it weren’t such an odiously dry, fine 
night! 

“T’m not tired,” she said, while the merciless 
lights outside the theater made her look tired 
to ghastliness, “and I want to walk through the 
old Bloomsbury squares. Then we can get an 
| omnibus in Tottenham Court Road. ‘See,’ she 
finished, smiling up at him, “how well I know 
the ropes of the poor!” 

‘What I see is how badly you need some one 
to take care of you,” he said, obliged to do 
what she wanted, and slouching off beside her, 











while she seemed to be walking very fag 
because she took two steps to his one. ’ 

“Mrs. Mitcham takes the most careful care 
of me.” 

“Oh—Mrs. Mitcham. I mean some One 
with authority. The authority of love.” 

There was a pause. Then Catherine said 
softly, “I’ve had such a pleasant evening, such 
a charming evening, and I should hate it to 
end up with one of my headaches.” 

“Why? Why?” he asked, at once anxious 
“Do you feel like that again?” 

“T do, rather.” 

“Then you'll certainly go home in a taxi,” he 
said, looking round for one. : 

“Oh, no—a taxi would be fatal,” she said 
quickly, catching his arm as he raised it to 
wave to a distant rank. ‘They shake’ me g9, 
I shall be all right if we walk along quietly, not 
talking much.” 

“Poor little thing!” he said, looking down at 
her, flooded with tenderness and drawing her 
hand through his arm. 

“Not at all a poor little thing,” she smiled, 
“T’ve been very happy this evening, and don't 
want to end badly. So if you’ll just not talk— 
just walk along quietly—” 

“T insist on your taking my arm, then,” he 
said. 

“T will at the crossings,” said Catherine, who 
had drawn her hand out as soon as he had 
drawn it in. 

In this way, first on their feet, and then at 
last, for walking in the silent streets was any- 
how better than being in an omnibus and he 
went on and on till she was really tired, in 
an omnibus, and then again walking, they 
reached Hertford Street, and good-night had to 
be said in the presence of the night porter. 

What an anti-climax! thought Christopher, 
going home thwarted and bitterly disappointed 
at "eileen been done out of his taxi-drive at the 
end. 

“Next time I see him,” thought Catherine, 
rubbing the hand he had lately shaken, “T'll 
have to tell him about Virginia. It isn’t 
fair.” 


EXT time she saw him was the very next 

day, a fine Saturday on which for the second 
time running he didn’t go down to his expectant 
uncle in Surrey. Instead, having telegraphed 
to him, he arrived at Hertford Street in a care- 
fully chosen open taxi directly after lunch, 
when she would be sure to be in if she were 
not lunching somewhere, and picked her up, 
carrying her off before she had time to think 
of objections, to Hampton Court to look at the 
crocuses and have tea at the Mitre. 

It was fun. The sun shone, the air was soft, 
spring was at every street corner piled up 
gorgeously in baskets, everybody seemed young 
and gay, everybody seemed to be going off in 
twos, laughing, careless, just enjoying them- 
selves. Why shouldn’t she just enjoy herself, 
too? For this once? The other women—she 
had almost said ‘the other girls,’ but pulled her- 
self up shocked—who passed on holiday bent, 
each with her man, lightly swept her face and 
Christopher’s with a sort of gay recognition 
of their brotherhood and sisterhood, all of 
together for an afternoon’s happiness; and 
when the taxi pulled up in a block of traffic in 
Kensington High Street, a flower-seller pushed 
some violets over the side and said, 

“Sweet violets, Miss?” 

Oh, it was fun. And Christopher had 
brought a rug, and tucked her up with immens 
care, and looked so happy, so absurdly m4 
that she couldn’t possibly spoil things for 

She wouldn’t spoil things. Next time 
saw him would be heaps soon enough to tél 
him about Virginia, and on a wet day, not m4 
fine spring afternoon like this—a wet day 
indoors: that was the time and place to 
him. Of course, if he became very silly, 
would tell him instantly—but as long as 
wasn’t—and how could he be in an open taxi!— 
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October— 


Winter just ‘round the corner — Time to think about 
your cold weather needs — Be a prudent buyer — Select the things 
you want now from our Big General Catalog for Fall and Winter — 


if you want Blankets, Com- 
forters or Draperies you can 
get them at money saving 
prices from our New Catalog. 


NewYork and Paris are brought 
to your door through our New 
Catalog. Styles and prices are 
both unusually attractive. 


\ a 


Men use our Big General Cat- 
alog when they are buying 
their outdoor clothing. because 
they know our quality is right. 





Silks and Dress Goods, priced 
for economy, are displayed in 
our Big Book. Everything 
for the woman who sews. 


Thousands have found service 
and satisfaction in a 
HERCULES Heating Plant. 
They’ve made savings, too. 


Knit Goods of the proper weight 
and style appear in our Catalog 
at new low prices. No guess- 
work about the quality! 


, ‘This is 
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It isn’t NE-QUARTER of all the families in the 
United States buy from it when they need 
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CURWOOD’S 
New. Novel 
ofthe 
Lake. =. 


At ee 


IM CURWOOD | 

roams the wilder- | 
ness and understands + 
its soul. That’s why 
millions know its 
thrill and romance 
through his novels. 


es. And above all 
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Love 


as long as he was just happy to be with her and 
take her out and walk her round among 
crocuses and give her tea and bring her home 
again tucked in as carefully as if she were some 
extraordinarily precious, brittle treasure, why 
should she interfere? It was so amusing to bea 
treasure—yes, and so sweet. Let her be honest 
with herself—it was sweet. She hadn’t been a 
treasure, not a real one, not the kind for whom 
things are done by enamoured men, for years— 
indeed, not ever; for George from the first, 
even before he was one, had behaved like a 
husband. He was so much older than she was, 
and though his devotion was steady and last- 
ing, he had at no time been infatuated. She 
had been a treasure, certainly, but of the other 
kind, the kind that does things for somebody 
else. Mrs. Mitcham, on a less glorified scale, 
was that type of treasure. She, Catherine, on 
a more glorified scale, had been very like Mrs. 
Mitcham all her life, she thought, making other 
people comfortable and happy and _ being 
rewarded by their affection and dependence. 

Also, she had been comfortable and happy 
herself, undisturbed by desires, unruffled by 
yearnings. It had been a sheltered, placid life; 
its ways were ways of pleasantness, and all its 
paths were peace. The years had slipped 
serenely away in her beautiful country home, 
undistinguished years, with nothing in any of 
them to make them stand out afterward in 
her memory; the pains in them were all little 
pains, the worries all little worries. Friendli- 
ness, affection, devotion—these things had 
accompanied her steps, for she herself was so 
friendly, so affectionate, so devoted. Love, 
except in these mild, minor forms, had not so 
much as peeped over her rose-grown walls. As 
for passion, when it leaped out at her suddenly 
from a book, or she tumbled on it lurking in 
music, she thrilled a moment and quivered a 
moment, and then immediately subsided again. 
Somewhere in the world people felt these 
things, did these things, were ruined or exalted 
forever by these things; but what discomfort, 
what confusion, what trouble! How much 
better to go quietly to bed every night with 
George, to whom she was so much used, and 
wake up next morning after placid slumbers, 
strengthened and refreshed for— 


SOMETIMES, but very seldom, she paused 

here and asked, “For what?” Sometimes, 
but very seldom, it seemed to her as if she spent 
her whole life being strengthened and refreshed 
for an effort that never had to be made, an 
adventure that never happened. All those 
meals—to what end was she so carefully, four 
times a day, nourished? 

“The machine must be stoked,” George 
would say, pressing her to eat, for he believed 
in abundant food, “or it won’t work.” 

More preparations for exertions that never 
were made. Nothing but preparations . . . 

Sometimes, but very seldom, she thought 
like this; then the thought was lulled to sleep 
again, lapped quiet by the gentle waves of 
affection, devotion, dependence that encircled 
her. She made people happy; they made her 
happy in return. It was excessively simple, 
excessively easy. It really appeared that 
nothing more was needed than good nature. 
Not to be cross: was that the secret? As she 
didn’t know what it was like to feel cross, to 
be impelled to behave disagreeably, or to want 
to criticize anybody, it was all very easy. 
Wherever she was, there seemed to gather 
round her a most comfortable atmosphere of 
sunny calm. So, she sometimes, but very 


|seldom, thought, do vegetables flourish in 
| kitchen gardens. 


George called her throughout his life his 
little comfort. He had no trouble with her, 
ever. His gratitude for this increased as he 
grew busier and richer and had to be more and 
more away from home. To think of his 
Catherine, safe and contented, waiting 
affectionately down in the country for his 
return, looking forward, thinking of him, 


depending on him for all her comforts ag he 
depended on her for all his joy, filled him with 
a satisfaction that never grew stale. His only 
fear was lest she should marry disastrously 
after he was dead. He was so much older, ff 
was bad to be so much older, and in all likelj. 
hood to have to die and leave her. He did what 
he could to save her by a most carefully 
thought-out will; and when the horrid moment 
arrived and he was forced to go, at least he 
knew his wing would still in a way stretch pro- 
tectingly over her little head, and that he had 
made her safe from predatory fortune-hunters 
by making her poor. The last thing he did, the 
very last thing, was solemnly to bless and thank 
her; and then with extremest reluctance, fort 
was a miserable thing to have todo, George died, 

But she didn’t think much of him that after. 
noon at Hampton Court. He belonged to so 
long ago by now—ten years since his death; and 
Christopher was careful not to say anything 
this time that might set her off in widow 
reveries. Nothing here reminded her of 
George. They had never been here together, 
He had never in his life taken her off like this, 
for an unpremeditated excursion, in a taxi, to 
tea at an inn. Of course, he hadn’t. He was 
her husband. Husbands didn’t. Why should 
they? When she and George had wanted 
airing, they had gone out in their car; when 
they had wanted tea, they had had it in their 
drawing-room; when, and if, they had wanted 
crocuses, they had admired them either from 
the window or from the safe dryness of a 
gravel path. 


OW old she had been thencompared tonow! 
She laughed up at Christopher, who was 
leading her very fast by the elbow along wet 
paths shining in the sun where the earth and 
grass smelled so good after London, out to lawns 
flung over with their little lovely coat of spring, 
their blue and gold and purple embroidered 
coat; and he laughed back at her, not asking 
why she laughed, nor knowing why he laughed 
except that this was bliss. 

The times that Christopher on this occasion 
managed not to seize her in his arms and tell 
her how frantically he loved her were not to be 
counted. He began counting them, but had to 
leave off, there were so many. His self-control 
amazed him. True he was terrified of offend- 
ing her, but his terror was as nothing com- 
pared to his love. The wind on the drive down 
had whipped color into her face, and though 
her eyes, her dear, beautiful, gray eyes, homes 
of kindness and reassurance, still had that 
pathetic tiredness, she looked gayer and 
fresher than he had yet seen her. She laughed, 
she talked, she was delighted with all she saw, 
she was evidently happy—happy with him, 
happy to spend an afternoon alone with him. 

They had the cheerfulest tea in a window of 
the Mitre, and compared to them the other 
people at the other tables were solemn and 
bored. Not that they saw any other people; 
at least, Christopher didn’t, for he saw only 
Catherine, and he ate water-cress and jam and 
radishes and rock-cakes quite unconsciously, 
drinking in every word she said, laughing, 
applauding, lost in wonder at what seemed to 
him evidences of a most unusual and dis 
tinguished intelligence. Once he thought of 
Lewes, no doubt at that moment with his long 
nose in his books, and how for hours he would 
prose on, insisting on the essential uninter- 
estingness and unimportance of a womans 
mind. Fool; ignorant fool. He should hear 
Catherine. And even when she said quite 
ordinary things, things which in other people 
would be completely ordinary, the way she 
said them, the soft turned-upness of het 
voice at the ends of her sentences, the swet! 
effect as of the cooing of doves he had noticed 
the first day, made them sound infinitely im 
portant and arresting. j 

“You're such a little comfort,” he said, sud 
denly leaning across the table and laying his 
hand on hers. 
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his Sa ’ And she stared at him at this with such Think of all the hours till I see you again—” 
His only startled eyes, and turned so very red, that he — “What I do think,” said Catherine icily, for 
assent not only took his hand away again instantly, it was grotesque, this refusal to go away; he 
older it but begged her pardon. : tele was humiliating her with his absurdities, “is | 
all likel “fm sorry,” he said, turning red in his turn. that you say more foolish things in less time 
did wheat “] didn’t mean to do that.” than any person I have ever yet come across.” | 
careful] He mustn’t even touch her hand. How was “That’s because,” said Christopher, “you’ve 
neue he going to manage? He wasn’t going to. He never yet come across any one who loves you | 
least he couldn’t. He loved her too much. He must as I love you. There. It’s out. Now what | 
etch pro. get things on a satisfactory basis. He must are you going to do? ar ee 
t he had propose to her. ; And he folded his arms, and stood waiting | 
-hunters He proposed that evening. _ __ with burning eyes for the door to be shut in his | 
e did, the Not in the taxi, because it was open, it face. ; . 
nd thank rattled, and there were tram-lines. Also she She stood a moment looking at him, a | 
ce, for it had gone pensive again, and it frightened him quick flush coming and disappearing across her 
rge died to see how easily she took fright. If her gaiety face. “Oh,” She then sighed faintly, “the 
iat after. had been ruffled aside by that one brief touch silliness . . .” — Aipaee: 
ed to so of her hand at tea, what mightn’t happen if he For she was right up against it now. Her}; 
ath: and proposed? Suppose she sent him away and amusing little dream of resurrected youth was | 
anythin wouldn’t ever see him again? Then he would over. She was right up against Virginia. 
: widen die; he knew he would. He couldn’t risk such “Well, what are you going to do? asked 
her of a sentence; he would wait; he would manage; Christopher defiant on the threshold, waiting | 
ogether he would continue to exercise his wonderful for his punishment. He knew it would be 
ike this, self-control. punishment; he saw by her face. But what- 
taxi to But he wasn’t able to, after all. ever it was, if it didn’t kill him, he would bear 
He a When they got to Hertford Street, he it, and then, when it was over, begin again. NLIKE any other make, the 
y should reminded her that she had said she would go She moved aside and indicated the drawing- | S ‘V “th its VaceM 
" wanted with him that evening to “The Immortal room door. Ask you to come in,” she said. Sweeper-Vac with its Vac-Mop 
r; whes Hour,” and Catherine, sobered by having : willmop your hardwood floors—by vacuum. 
in their heard herself once more called by George’s pet VIII With the remarkable cleaning power of its 
wanted me 06 © Coonge ives Sis Ginve were Bene , “p | strong suction combined with motor-driven 
er from this young man as a trumpet through which to HRISTOPHER stared. “I’m to—come | g ‘ inp Grive 
ss of a blow her a warning of the perils of her behavior, in?” he stammered, bewildered. brush, and its efficient attachments, it wil 
| thanked him in a subdued and rather con- “Please.” ee : perform, in addition, the more, familia: 
science-stricken voice and said she was too Oh, my darling! he burst out, throwing duties of « viceemn dais. 
: tired to go out again. down her cloak and coming in with a rush. 
 tonow! Christopher’s face fell to a length that was _—_ But she held up her hand exactly as if she 
vho was grotesque. “But I’ve been counting on it!’ were a small policeman holding up an enormous | 
ong wet he cried. ‘And you said—” traffic, and remarked, so coldly that all that | a S. Ceo 
rth and “Well, but this afternoon was instead. And _ was left to him was once more bewilderment, j 72 ts 
to lawns how lovely it was! I think, fora change, even ‘Not at all.” 
spring, more lovely than ‘The Immortal Hour.’ Those “Not at all?” he could only stupidly repeat. | The gentle-sweeping motor-driven 
roidered crocuses with the sun slanting through them—” “Please come into the drawing-room,” said bvcak cided by strong suction thor 
_ asking “Never mind the crocuses,” interrupted Catherine, walking into it herself. “I want to oughly cleans all rugs. 
laughed Christopher. ‘‘Do you mean to say I’m not tell you something.” a 
: going to see you again tonight?” “Nothing you can tell me can ever—” 
eye “Oh, aren’t you a baby,” she said, unable “Yes, it can,” said Catherine. £ S 
and tell not to laugh at his face of despair. Mrs. Mitcham appeared, following them into 
ot to be He was walking up the stairs to her flat the room, “Shall I light the fire, m’m?” she 
had to beside her, her wrap on his arm. He had inquired. “It seemed warmer, and Mr. 
control refused to give it to her down-stairs, because as _ Colquhoun thought—” Freshen soft cushiony things, fur 
offend- long as he held on to that, he couldn’t he “Was Mr. Colquhoun here?” nishings and hard-to-reach places 
8 ic judged, be sent away. “Yes,m’m. He’s only been gone a few with the Sweeper-Vac attachments. 
e down “Don’t laugh at me,” he said. “It isn’t a minutes.” 
though bit funny to be separated from you.” “What a pity!” said Catherine. 
, homes “What a mercy!” said Christopher. 
d pe ER face was instantly grave again. “I “T would have liked you to meet him,” she 
'™= couldn’t go anywhere tonight,” she said, said. ‘No, thank you—I won’t have a fire,” VaceM i 
wughed, taking out her latch-key, “because I’m begin- she added, turning to Mrs. Mitcham, who went The bi tes 5, My 5 i one if 
he saw, ning to have one of my headaches.” away and shut the door. pterihite ee fo Lond seed a 
: _ “And I’m beginning to think,” he said “Why? Why on earth should you want me as it suction-cleans hardwood fleers. 
d na quickly, “that those headaches are things you to meet Stephen?” 
' pica get directly I say anything a littl——anything “He would so very nicely have pointed the 
ges the least approaching what I feel. Look here, moral and adorned the tale I’m going to tell Arrange with the nearest dealer for a thorough 
: I'll do that,” he went on, taking the key from you,” she said smiling, for she felt safe again, yee me Wriite for j cae bueltl 
people; her and openin the d “Tsn’t it t k ° that Virgini ould bring hi to hi emonstration. rite for interesting booklet. 
a pening the door. “Isn’t it true, now, knowing that Virginia wou g him to his 
. a about the headaches?” senses once and forever. 
i ra He was becoming unmanageable. She must “Catherine, if you smile at me like that—” |; M. Ss. W RIGHT CO 
pre apply severity. So she held out her hand, the he began, taking a step forward. tet ; i 
8 ry door being opened, and said good-by. “Christopher, it’s my conviction that you’re |! rs Worcester, Mass. - 
"y dis- _ “Thank you so very much,” she said with mad,” she said, taking a step backward.. “I Makers since 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Appliance; 
a of Immense politeness. “It has been delicious. never in my life before heard of a young man ; = 
8 , You were too kind to think of it. Thank youa behaving as you do.” 
i nid thousand times.” “T’d kill any other young man who did. And , Ps 
ba “Oh, what an absurd way to talk!” exclaimed look here—whatever it is you want to say, let : = 
— Christopher, brushing away such stuff with a_ me tell you, you may say what you like, and tell | ; 
pe gesture of scornful impatience. ‘As if we me what you like, and send me away as much 
uite were strangers—as if we were mere smirking as you like, and it’ll have no effect whatever. | 
? le acquaintances!” I love you too much. I'll always come back | 
Peake “I have a great opinion,” said Catherine, and back however often you send me away, | the Vacuum 
f het becoming very dignified, ‘of politeness.” till at last you'll be so tired of it that you'll | Cleaner with 
oa And I haven’t. It isa thing you put on as marry me.” ; the Vac-Mop 
otic youre putting it on now to keep me off, to “Marry you!” 
ty ie freeze me—as if you’d ever be able to freeze “Yes, Catherine. It’s what one does. When 
) me when I’m anywhere near you!” people love frantically—” —_—_—_—_—— 
Y “Good-by,” said Catherine at this, very She looked at him aghast at his expressions. | 7" electric light company plays a vital part in your city’s 
se cool indeed. “But who loves frantically?” she inquired. CE ee 
ng his ON,» 2.8 ‘ : aa we bespeak toward that company your goodwill, 
No,” said Christopher. “Don’t send me Ido. All by myself at present. But you 
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It’s so early. It isn’t seven yet. 
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Love 


It’s the most absolutely catching thing—” 

“Oh, my dear boy,” she interrupted, 
shocked at such a picture of herself, ‘don’t 
talk like that. It’s really dreadful. I’ve never 
done anything frantically in my life.” 

“T’m going to make you.” 

“OQh—oh . . .” She was_ scandalized. 
She said quickly, “I ought to have told you 
ages ago about Virginia—when first you began 
saying foolish things.” 

“T don’t care a hang about Virginia, whoever 
she may be.” 

“She’s my daughter.” 

“What do I care?” 

“She’s grown up.” 

“She must have grown very fast, then.” 

‘Please don’t be silly. She’s not only grown 
up, she’s married. So now, perhaps, you’ll 
understand—” 

“George was married before, then?” he said. 

“No. She’s my daughter. My very own. 
So now you'll understand—”’ 

“That you’re older than I am. I knew that. 
I could see that.” 


OW unaccountable one is! thought 
Catherine, for when he said this, she was 
conscious of a small stab of chagrin. 

“But you see now how much older,” she said. 

“Much! Little! What words. I don’t 
know what they mean. You’re you. And 
you’re me as well. As though I care for any 
| Virginia, fifty times married! My business is 
| only with you, and yours only with me—” 

“T haven’t got any business with you.” 

“Shut her out. Forget her.” 

“Shut out Virginia?” 

“Be just you. Be just me.” 

“Oh, you’re absolutely mad.” 

“Catherine, you’re not going to let the fact 
that you were born before me separate us?” 

She stared at him in astonishment and dis- 
may. Virginia as a cure had failed. It was at 
once excessively warming to her vanity and 
curiously humiliating to her sense of decency. 
The last ten years of her life, since George’s 
death, as the widowed mother of a daughter 
who during them grew up, was taken out, 
became engaged, and married, had so much 
accustomed her to her position as a_back- 
| ground—necessary, even important, but only 
a background for the young creature who was 
to have all the money directly she married with 
her mother’s consent or came of age—that to 
be dragged out of this useful obscurity, so 
proper, as she had long considered, to her age, 
and her friends and relations had considered it 
so also—to be dragged out with real violence 
into the very front of the stage, forced to be 
the principal lady of the piece, of whom it was 
suddenly passionately demanded that she 
should act, shocked and humiliated her. 

Yet over and through this feeling of 
wounded decency washed a queer, warm feel- 
ing of gratified vanity. She was still, then, 
if taken by herself, away from Virginia, who 
up to three months before had always been at 
her side, attractive; she was still so apparently 
young, so outwardly young, that Christopher 
evidently altogether failed to visualize Virginia. 
It really was a feather in a woman’s cap. But 
then the recollection that this young man was 
just the right age for Virginia overwhelmed 
her, and she turned away with a quick flush of 
shame. “I have my pride,” she remarked. 

“Pride! What has pride to do with 
love?” 

“Everything, with the only sort of love I 
shall ever know—family love, and the affection 
of my child, and later on, I hope, of her 
children.” 

“Oh Catherine, don’t talk such stuff to me 
—such copy-book, renunciated stuff!’ he 
exclaimed, coming nearer. 

“You see,” she said, “how much older I am 
than you, whatever you may choose to pre- 
tend. Why, we can’t even talk the same 
language. When I talk what I’m sure is sense, 
| you call it copy-book stuff. And when you 








talk what I know is nonsense, you’re positive 
it is most right and proper.” 

“So it is, because it’s natural. Yours is aj] 
convention, and other people’s ideas, and 
what you’ve been told, and not what you'ye 
thought for yourself, and nothing to do witha 
simple following of your natural instincts,” 

“‘My natural instincts!’ She was horrified 
at his supposing she had such things, at her 
age—the mother of Virginia. 

“Well, are you going to dare tell me you 
haven’t been happy with me, you haven't 
liked going out with me?” 

“Yes. I did. It was queer—I oughtn’t to 
have.” 

“Tt was natural, that’s why. You were 
being natural then, and not thinking. It’s 
natural you should be loved—” 

“But not by you,” she said quickly. “That’s 
most unnatural. The generations have to keep 
together. You would have to be ten years 
older before it could even begin to be decent.” 

“Love isn’t decent. Love is glorious and 
shameless.” 

She put up her hand again, warding off 
his words. ‘Christopher, good-by,” she said 
very firmly. “I can’t listen to any more 
foolish things. As long as you didn’t know 
about Virginia, I could forgive them, but now 
that you know, I simply can’t bear them. You 
make me ridiculous. I’m sorry. I ought to 
have told you at the beginning, but I couldn't 
believe you wouldn’t see for yourself—” 

“What is there to see except that you are 
what I have always dreamed of?” 

“Oh—please. . Good-by. I’m really very 
sorry. But you'll laugh over this in a year’s 
time—perhaps we’ll laugh over it together.” 

“VYes—when you’re my wife, and I remind 
you of how you tormented me.” 

Her answer to that was to go toward the fire- 
place to ring the bell for Mrs. Mitcham to show 
him out. There was nothing to be done with 
Christopher. He was mad. 

But he got to the fireplace first. 
said, standing in front of the bell. “Please. 
Listen to me. One moment more. I can’t 
go away like this. Please. Catherine—my 
darling, my darling—don’t send love away—” 

“Mr. Colquhoun, m’m,” said Mrs. Mitcham, 
opening the door, and in walked Stephen. 

“Why, Stephen—” cried Catherine, almost 
running to him, so very glad was she to see 
him, so much gladder than she had yet been 
in her life. ‘I am pleased!” 

“T was here earlier in the evening,” began 

Stephen, and paused on catching sight of the 
flaming young man in the corner by the fire- 
lace. 
: “Oh, yes—this is Mr. Monckton,” said 
Catherine hastily. And to Christopher she 
said, “This is Mr. Colquhoun’”—adding, with 
extreme clearness, “my son-in-law.” 


“No,” he 


Ix 


HE manner of Christopher’s departure was 

not creditable. He shouldn’t behave like 
that, thought Catherine, whatever his feelings 
might be. He pretended not to be aware of 
Stephen’s outstretched hand, scowled at him in 
silence, and then immediately said good-by to 
her. Andashe crushed her fingers—she hadn't 
time to pull off her rings—he said out loud, 

“The generations don’t do what they should, 
you see, after all.” ; 

“T have no idea what you mean,” she said 
coldly. 

“Just now you laid down as a principle that 
they should keep together.” And he glanced 
at Stephen. 

Stephen and Virginia. Yes; but how absurd 
of him to compare— 

“That’s different,” she said quickly and 
defiantly. 

“Ts it?” he said, and he was gone, and 
twilight seemed suddenly to come into the 
room. 

“What a very odd young man!” remarked 
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m wth We’? o& y work according to your ideas of perfection. 
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of the mel | your Wahl Pen, and the prices are from $1 to $45. 
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Could You Use 
an Extra $50 or 
More Each Month? 























Mrs. Clara L. Stafford 
of Illinois 








Sometimes it becomes quite im- 
possible to stretch one’s income 
sufficiently to meet the every day 
demands of living. With some 
unexpected strain upon one’s re- 
sources, plans even for necessities, 
take wing. 














Only the certainty of a depend- 
able source of income will enable 
you to spend with confidence. 
This is the opportunity that the 
I.M.C. offers you. One of our 
enthusiastic workers writes: 












**. . . We needed so many little 
things— my daughter and I—a 
dinner gown, a suit, boots and oh, 
so many things—but it never 
dawned on us how we could afford 
all this until we heard of your 
perfectly delightful method of 
earning the necessary funds. .. ”’ 














And Mrs. Stafford, whose picture 
appears above, finds it pleasant 
and profitable to look after our 
interests and to tell her friends 
about Good Housekeeping, Har- 
per’s Bazar and the other maga- 
zines we publish. 













You can earn extra money, too, 
during your spare time. Let us 
tell you how. Simply clip the 
coupon below and mail it to us. 









Dept. GHM-1024 
International Magazine Company, 
119 West goth Street, New York, N. Y. 









Please tell me, without obligation to 
me, how I may add substantially to my 
income each month. 
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her son-in-law, after a pause during which they 
both stood staring at the shut door as if it might 
burst open again and again let in a flood of 
something molten. “What did he mean about 
the generations?” 

“T don’t think he knows, himself,” she said. 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps not,” said Stephen, 
with that thoughtfulness which never forsook 
him. ‘At that age they frequently do not.” 

She shivered a little and rang the bell for 
Mrs. Mitcham to light the fire. Stephen 
looked so old and dry, gs if he needed warming, 
and she, too, felt as though the evening had 
grown cold. 

But how nice it was to sit quietly with 
Stephen, the virtuous and the calm!. So nice. 
So what one was used to. She hadn’t half ap- 
preciated him. He was like some quiet pond 
with heaven reflected on his excellent bosom. 
She liked to sit by him after the raging billows 
of Christopher; it was peaceful, secure. What 
a great thing peace was, and the company of a 
person of one’s own age! But he did look very 
old, she thought. He was tiring himself out 
with all the improvements on the estate he and 
Virginia were at work on, besides preaching a 
series of Lenten sermons in different London 
churches, which obliged him to come up for 
the week-ends, leaving Virginia, who was not 
traveling just now, down at Chickover Manor 
with the curate to officiate on the Suncays. 

“You are tired, Stephen,” said Catherine 
gently. 

“No,” he said, thoughtfully. “No.” 

How peaceful were these monosyllables; how 
soothing, after the turbulent speech of that 
demented young man. 

“Virginia is well?” 

“Quite well. That is, as well as one can 
expect.” 

“She must take care of herself.” 

“She does. I was to give you her love.” 

“The dear child! I hope you are dining with 
me tonight?” 

“Thank you—I should like to, if I may. 
Did you say the young fellow’s name was 
Monckton?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do I know him? Or, I should perhaps say, 
do I know anything about him?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

Stephen sat thoughtful, looking at the fire. 
“A little overwhelming, is he not?” he said 
presently. 

“He is young.’ 

“Ah.” 

He paused again, reflecting, his thin cheek 
leaning on his hand, that to be young was not 
necessarily to be overwhelming. Virginia, 
the youngest of the young—what inexhaustible, 
proud delight her youth gave him!—was not 
at all overwhelming. 


, 


Bet Christopher did not really interest him. 

The world was full of young men—all, to 
Stephen, very much alike, all with spirits that 
had to be blown off. The Chickover ones, his 
own parishioners, blew theirs off on’ Saturday 
afternoons at football or cricket according to 
the-time of year, and the rest of the week it was 
to be presumed that work quieted them. Of 
whatever class, they seemed to Stephen noisy 
and restless, and the one he had just seen 
reminded him of a lighted torch, flaring away 
unpleasantly among the sober blacks and grays 
of the late Mr. Cumfrit’s furniture. 

But he was not really interested. “TI preach 
tomorrow at St. Clement’s,” he remarked 
after a silence. 

“On the same subject?” 

“There is only one. 
other.” 

“Yes—Love,” she said, and her voice at the 
word went very soft. 

“YVes—Love,” he repeated, still thoughtfully 


It embraces every 


| gazing at the fire, his cheek on his hand. 


His subject on these Lenten Sundays was 


| Love. After having preached not particularly 


a 


well all his life on other subjects, since his mar- 


Love 


riage he had begun to preach remarkably wel] 
on this one. He knew what he was talking 
about. He loved Virginia and had been married 
to her only six months, and his warm 
knowledge of love in particular burned in a 
real eloquence on love in general. He loved 
and was loved. The marriage about which 
Catherine had had misgivings, because she 
thought him a little too wooden—what mis. 
takes one makes!—for a girl so young, had 
been completely successful. They adored each 
other in the quiet, becoming way a clergyman 
and his wife, when they adore, do adore; that 
is, not wantonly at all in public, but nicely, in 
the fear of God. And both were determined to 
use Virginia’s money only for ends that were 
noble and good. 


IRGINIA was like her father, made for 

quiet domestic bliss. Also she had never 
been very pretty, and that, too, was suitable, 
The Church has no use, Stephen knew, for 
beauty. A beautiful woman married to a clergy. 
man easily produces complications, for we are 
but weak creatures, and our footsteps, even if 
we are a bishop, sometimes go astray. But she 
was quite pretty enough, with lovely eyes, and 
was so entrancingly young, besides being such 
a good little girl, and rich. 

Stephen, who was first the curate and then 
the rector of Chickover, having been presented 
to the living by George Cumirit, its patron, 
who liked him, had had his thoughful eye on 
Virginia from the beginning. When he went 
there, she was five and he was twenty-nine. 
Dear little child; he played with her. Presently 
she was fifteen, and he was thirty-nine. Sweet 
little maiden; he prepared her for confirmation. 
Again presently she was eighteen, and he was 
forty-two. Touching young bud of woman- 
hood; he proposed to her. Catherine hesitated, 
for Virginia was so very young, while Stephen 
compared to her was so very old: and Stephen 
explained that age, difference in age, had 
nothing to do with love. Love loved, Stephen 
pointed out, and there was an end of it. No 
objections in face of that great fact could be 
valid, he said. As Virginia returned his love 
whatever were their respective ages, it surely 
had nothing to do with anybody except them- 
selves. Should Mrs. Cumfrit think fit to 
refuse her consent, she would merely be 
depriving her daughter of three years’ happi- 
ness, for they would certainly marry directly 
Virginia was of age. 

Thus, before young men had had time to 
become aware of Virginia, Stephen had carried 
her off. She wasn’t nineteen when he married 
her. He loved her with the excessive love of 
a middie-aged man for a very young girl, 
though of course decorously in public. She, 
having been trained to it from childhood by 
him, thought there was no one in the world like 
him. He was to her most great, most brilliant, 
most good. She worshipped him. Never was 
a girl so pround and happy as she was when 
Stephen married her. Their loves, however, 
were private. No one was offended by 
demonstrations. His mother-in-law, who was 
of his own age, or rather slightly younger, 
wasn’t made to feel uncomfortable. Indeed, 
he had too high an opinion of his mother-in- 
law not to wish in every way to please her. 
She had behaved admirably. With the whole 
of the income of George Cumfrit’s fortune at 
her disposal till Virginia was either twenty- 
one or married with her consent under that 
age, and able merely by refusing her consent to 
continue in its enjoyment for another three 
years, she had relinquished everything with 
perfect grace the moment he had convinced her 
that it was for her daughter’s happiness. 

Stephen could not but consider himself the 
most fortunate of men. Here, by simply 
resisting the desire to marry—and he was a 
man naturally disposed to marriage—until 
Virginia had grown up, he had secured @ 
delightful young wife with money enough to 
carry out all his most ardent dreams of 
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On the inside of closet 
doors is the ideal place 
for boudoir mirrors. When 
the doors open to reveal 
the closet’s precious con- 
tents, the mirrors are in 
place, ready for use. 


Photo by M. E. Hewitt 
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PLAN THE BOUDOIR 
wih MIRRORS BUILT IN 


OO often mirrors are 

thought of only as part 
of the furnishings of the 
home, to be hung on the 
wall wherever there 
happens to be a space. The 
foresighted architect or 
builder plans the mirrors 
as a part of the house. 

Built-in mirrors in closet 
and bathroom doors, over 
mantelpieces and in bed- 
rooms are never regretted. 
Their convenience and use- 
fulness is always a tribute 
to the thoughtfulness of 
the planner, 

While built-in mirrors 
for doors are far more 
satisfactory, detachable 
mirrors can be_ installed 
after the house is com- 
pleted. These are held in 
place on the door by means 
of special moulding which 
comes with the mirror. 

A built-in mirror, prop- 
erly installed, will last the 
life of a house. As damp- 
ness affects the silvering, 
mirrors should not be put 
in place until after the 
Plaster in the house has 
thoroughly dried. 
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Asove—An_ in- 
genious arrange- 
ment of mirrors 
and dressing table. 
Closing the doors of 
this cabinet shuts 
it off from the bed- 
room, practically 
making two rooms 
from one, a bed- 
roem and a dress- 
ing room. Plate 
Glass protects the 
dresser top and 
brings it into har- 
mony with this mir- 
ror-lined alcove. 


IG OCE SED 





Very effective use can be 
made of an old console 
mirror by hanging it 
above the dressing table. 
The dressing table below 
is draped with a gray- 
silk valance. Its top is 
covered with Plate Glass. 











Although the main purpose of a boudoir mirror 
is utilitarian, it may be an attractive article of 


furniture as well. 
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An antique frame of gilt or 


carved walnut makes a 
charming setting for the 
modern Plate Glass mirror. 

Interior decorators 
achieve striking effects by 
the use of a mirror separate 
from the dressing table. 
Such an arrangement is 
more flexible and can be 
modified to suit the plan 
of the room. 

Mirrors of good quality 
are always made of Plate 
Glass. There are no bet- 
ter mirrors made than those 
made right here in our own 
American factories of 
American Plate Glass, For 
brilliance, trueness and 
durability, they are unsur- 
passed. A fine Plate Glass 
mirror will always be a 
pleasure and a satisfaction. 
It will outlast the life of 
the original purchaser, and 
will always be a valued 
heirloom, 


Prate Grass MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Whether the mirror is a part 
of the dressing table or bought 
separately, it should be of 
Plate Glass. Examination be- 
fore purchase will reveal 
whether it is made of Plate 
Glass or a substitute, 
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FOR 
REPUTATION 
“MAKING 


Americans like variety—in food, 
as in everything else. 


For instance, study the woman 
whose teas and luncheons are the 
most popular and you will probably 
find that she knows all about the 
great variety of surprise dishes that 
can be made with Hawaiian Pine- 
apple—and that she serves it often 
in both of its convenient and eco- 
nomical forms—Sliced and Crushed. 


Let Hawaiian Pineapple help you 
avoid sameness in your meals. Send 
for free book of selected, test-proven 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple recipes 
—including the recipes for the pie 
and the drink shown above! 


—For sundaes, ices, 

pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 115, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 


—For serving right 
from the can and 


Name 
Address— 
City 
278 








State 
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Love 


benevolence; and a really remarkable mother- 
in-law. Indeed, his mother-in-law was exactly 
what the mother-in-law of a clergyman should 
be: a modest, unassuming, non-interfering, 
kind, contented Christian gentlewoman. Great 
had been his satisfaction when he discovered 
she was contented. The drop from the Cumfrit 
thousands and Chickover to £500 a year 
and a small London flat was big enough to 
unsettle most women. His mother-in-law 
dropped without a murmur. She was not in 
the least unsettled. She remained as kind as 
ever. She made no demands at all, either on 
Virginia or himself. When they invited her, 
she went, but not otherwise. When he came 
to see her, she welcomed him with the same 
pleasant friendliness. A kind, quiet woman, 
who didn’t mind being poor. 
St. Paul would have liked her. 


E AND she presently had the mild meal she 

spoke of as dinner in George Cumfrit’s little 
pied-d-terre dining-room—the most excellent of 
men, poor George Cumfrit, ripe in foresight and 
wisdom—and Stephen invoked God’s blessing 
on two cups not quite full of broth, and some 
scrambled eggs. 

Catherine walked delicately among words 
with Stephen, and in his presence called that 
dinner which to Mrs. Mitcham she called 
supper, or, even more simply, something to 
eat, in order that Stephen, now so splendidly 
established in what used to be her shoes, 
should not be made in any way to feel the 
difference his marriage had made to her 
circumstances; while Stephen for his part 
always went out of his way to praise the quality 
and abundance of whatever food she gave him, 
lest she should perhaps notice that she did not 
now have particularly much to eat. Enough, 
of course; enough, and most wholesome— 
heavy meals at night were a mistake. And 
once, when he had happened to come in when 
there was only a milk pudding, he had behaved 
to it as ceremoniously and as reverently as he 
would have behaved to ducks and green peas, 
of which he was particularly fond, and said 
grace over it, and, as it were, carved it—she 
liked him to preside—with all the air of pleased 
anticipation of a man rubbing his hands before 
a banquet. Catherine had been much con- 
cerned at his chancing to come in on a milk 
pudding night, and had explained what was 
true, that she had not been well, and the 
puddig was in the nature of a sanitary pre- 
caution; and Stephen had reassured her that a 
good rice pudding, properly made, was one of 
the very best of God’s gifts. 

There they sat, then, on this evening of her 
excursion to Hampton Court, quietly eating 
their scrambled eggs and talking of calm 
things. It was strange to her to remember 
that such a few hours earlier she had been an 
ostensibly young woman out for the afternoon 
with her adorer, moving swiftly, laughing 
gaily, petted, cherished, of infinite importance. 
How unsuitable, how unsuitable, thought 
Catherine, flushing hotly— 

“Yes, Stephen? Old Mrs. Dymock—?” 

“She is dead at last.” 

**Poor old thing!” 

“A blessed release.” 

It had been all wrong, of course. It was 
merest make-believe. These were the sober facts 
of her life; this was really where she belonged— 

“Did you say young Andrews? His leg?” 

“Broken playing football.” 

“Poor boy! I am very sorry.” 

“Tt is his own fault. A rough customer—a 
very rough customer.” 

Now she had entered again into her dim 
kingdom, in which she negatively reigned as 
Stephen’s mother-in-law. He was well dis- 
posed toward her, she knew, and so was she 
toward him; but she also knew they were not 
interesting to each other except in their quality 
of satisfactory son-in-law, satisfactory mother- 
in-law. She wasn’t to Stephen a woman; 


___. | Stephen was not to her a man— 


“But do I remember Daisy? I don 
” ™ 
seem— 
“She is my mother’s housemaid 
‘ : at the 
Rectory. She is marrying the cowman Up at 
Tovey’s farm.” 

‘Your mother will miss her.” 

“That is what I fear.” 

Virginia had assured her, on becomin 
engaged, that he was of a brilliant mind: she 
knew for herself, since he had begun so Uner. 
pectedly to preach eloquently on love, that he 
had a tender and understanding heart. By 
neither of these things came to the surface and 
lit up his conversation when he was with her, 
Strange dehumanization of a human being 
produced by their relationship . . . 

“Bathrooms, did you say?” 

‘In every cottage. And the new cottages 
are going to have lavatory basins in each bed- 
room.” 

“But that is really splendid.” 

“It is my idea, and also Virginia’s, of true 
religion: Love and Cleanliness. They go hand 
in hand. Give the poor the opportunity of 
washing—easy washing; there must be no 
difficulty about it of any sort, or they won’t= 
and they will begin to respect themselves, 
And from a decent self-respect to a decent 
courting of a decent girl is but one step.” 

She did feel, however, that George’s wil! was 
calculated to make any son-in-law a little 
awkward and uncomfortable when with her, 
and was very sorry for Stephen. He would, of 
course, get used to it, but he had had only six 
months as yet of Chickover Manor, so tre- 
mendously associated in his eyes, who had 
lived next door for fifteen years, with her as its 
mistress, and she did her best to make him 
understand by every sort of friendliness that 
she was perfectly content. Why, she was con- 
tent already; and as soon as she had had time 
to turn round, and was really settled in her new 
life, and knew exactly what she could do with 
her income and what she couldn’t, she sus- 
pected she was going to be happier than she 
had ever been. Because, for the first time, she 
was free; and just to be able to do things such 
as go to ‘The Immortal Hour’’ as often as she 
wanted to—George hadn’t cared for music— 
and see what friends she liked—George had 
been happiest when he had her to himself— 
and read as much as she felt inclined—George 
loved her to listen to him, and nobody can both 
listen and read—was already most agreeable, 
and would go on, as her life developed, becom- 
ing more and more so. Only she mustn’t, of 
course, behave like a fool. She had behaved 
very like a fool, she was afraid, in letting 
Christopher become so intimate, and it was 
her fault that he had dared be so familiar. Yet 
who could have dreamed, who could possibly 
have imagined . . . Still, there it was. 

Again she flushed hotly, wondering what 
Stephen, tranquilly eating eggs, would say il 
he knew. 


UT even if he had been looking at her, his 
mother-in-law might have flushed the vivid- 

est red, and he wouldn’t have seen it, because 
it is not what one expects of mothers-in-law. 
They are not women, of like emotions to oneself; 
they are institutions. And if she to him seemed 
like an institution, he to her seemed oddly tike 
a public building—a museum; a temple; a 
great, cool place through whose echoing 
emptiness one wandered. On a hot day, what 
a relief! These last days for Catherine had 
been hot—hot and disturbing, and she did find 
it refreshing to sit like this among Stephen's 
shadows. Presently her thoughts faded dim 
and quiet; Christopher’s image faded dim and 
quiet; presently in the accustomed atmosphere 
—George’s atmosphere, too, had been a quiet 
one—she paled down till she matched it. By 
the end of the meal she was like a mouse, a gay 
mouse the color of her surroundings, sitting 
unassumingly nibbling its food. : 
“For these and ail Thy blessings—” said 
Stephen, towering tall and lean over the empty 
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Why not the table of her dreams? 


Janet had looked forward with delight 


to entertaining her friends and Henry’s 


in this new home. 


In her mind’s eye the 


gateleg table was set for four or at most 
six. Always it was resplendent in her 


wedding silver—the six knives, the six 
forks, the six spoons and the serving 
pieces. But here, right at the start, was a 
party that called for more than “‘six of 
Somehow this was not the table 
Those extra places so 
sparsely and oddly set banished the dream 


each.” 
of her dreams. 


She must get more silverware! 


to set the 


ERHAPS you, too, are often sur- 

prised to find that your wedding 
silverware, once so adequate, now 
falls short of your entertaining 
requirements. , 

Yet the sensible thing is to let 
your silver service grow with the 
social responsibilities of the home. 
This you can do conveniently and 
at very small expense. In 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate you will 
find all the kinds of pieces that you 
lack—salad forks, ice cream forks, 
soup spoons or serving pieces. Each 
is beautiful in design and surprisingly 
reasonable in price. And each has 


Have you silverware enough 





table as you desire? 


the durability which has made 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate famous. 


Purchase to-day in quantities as 
small as you desire the pieces you 
need most. When you need more, 
you can get them easily, for leading 
dealers everywhere carry the newer 
patterns of ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 

May we send you a copy of our booklet 
X-23, “Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,”” with authoritative table settings 
made in the Good Housekeeping Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations? You will 
find it full of suggestions for successful 
entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
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120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gal- 
lon galvanized tank. 


CITYor COUNTRY 
from cistern orwell 
water under pressure 


No matter where you live, what your source 0” 
supply —cistern, spring, lake, shallow well, deep 
well —if you use a water pump you should investi- 
gate the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant. 
Think of it! This 120-gallon plant costs only 
$84.75, complete. It attaches to any electric light 
circuit. Operates for a few cents a week. 


Thousands of these plants are in use. In cities 
and towns, they supplement city service with soft 
water at the turn of a faucet. In suburban, summer 
and farm homes, they pro- 
vide well water under pres- 
sure, and its comforts — 
hot and cold water for 
bath, laundry and kitchen 
—sanitary inside toilet. 


Operation Entirely 
Automatic! 


Just turn the faucet 
Operating a Home Water 
Plant is as simple as that — 
self-priming, self-oiling,|290-gallon per hour ea- 


self-starting. You have] pacity pump. — 60-cycle 
water under pressure all of ne ee! oe galvan- 
the time. In the 200-gal-| °° "™: 
lon and larger sizes, the 
capacity is great enough 
for fire protection, sprin- 
kling your lawn and garden 
and washing your car. 
You can get the famous complcte 
Fairbanks-Morse Pump . a: 
: . F. O. B. Factory 
only in the Fairbanks-| a é ‘ 
Morse Home Water Plant. For Cisterns, For Wells 
Make certain the system Also larger sizes, 
in your home has this de- correspondingly 
pendable pump. Go to low-priced. 
your local dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, write us. The coupon is for 
your convenience. It will bring you the Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water Service Library, full of inter- 
esting facts about water under pressure, and its 
uses. Just check and mail the coupon. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE&CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago 
Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Service Library 
Read these titles. Check on the coupon the num- 
bers that interest you. It will bring them to 
you free. 
1.“‘The cheapest 6. ‘‘The mark of 
servant you can refinement.’’ 
hire.’’ 7. ‘Protecting 
2.‘‘Adding to your. baby’s 
property value.’’ health.’’ 
3. “Increasing farm 8. ‘“‘Water pres- 
profits.’’ sure for the 
. “Health and cistern.’”’ 
happiness in 
your home.’’ 


5. ‘‘Reducing th « 
fire risk.’ 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Dept. K-10, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me without obligation the Fairbanks- 
Morse Water Service subjects checked. See de- 
scription above. 
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egg-dish, his eyes closed, his hands folded, his 
voice sounding as if it came out of somewhere 
hollow. 

“Amen,” murmured Catherine with pro- 
priety. 

Yes, it was soothing; it was what one knew. 

And the evening in the drawing-room con- 
| tinued to soothe. He sat in what had been 
George’s chair, on one side of the small fire, 
and she sat on the big sofa facing him. So had 
she and George sat when she had come up from 
Chickover to go out with him to some unavoid- 
able festivity. If George could, he avoided 
festivities; and she, born with that spirit of 
adaptability which made her so pleasant to 
live with, born with that fortunate and con- 
venient disposition which squeezed its happi- 
ness out of acquiescences, out of what she had 
rather than waiting to be happy when she 
should have got something else, had gladly 
shared in his desire to avoid them. But if they 
were not avoidable, then she cheerfully came 
up to London and supported him; and after- 
ward, when whatever it was they had been to 
was over, with what a sigh of satisfaction did 
George sink into his chair before going to bed 
and rest his eyes on his Catherine sitting 
opposite him! He didn’t even like her to take 
up the evening paper and glance at the head- 
lines, so much did he love to have her whole 
attention. Never did any one listen so sweetly 
as his Catherine. It was the best conversation 
he ever had, George considered, this talk to 





Catherine who so sweetly listened. Now she 
sat opposite Stephen, and Stephen gazed at 
the fire and hardly spoke, so that even her 
talent for listening was able to rest. Peace, 
perfect peace, she thought, her head in the 
cushions and her eyes inclined to shut. 

At nine o’clock Stephen Jooked at his watch. 
He had been prepared to take it out, look at it, 
exclaim that time had flown, get up and go. 

But time had not flown. Both of them had 
been supposing it must be ten o’clock, at least 
ten, probably much later; so that when he saw 
it was only nine, he was disconcerted as well as 





astonished. 


E DIDN’T quite know what to do. To 

leave so early would not be respectful, he 
felt, to his excellent mother-in-law; to hold his 
watch up to his ear in order to make sure it 
hadn’t stopped—it must have stopped—was an 
impulse he resisted as discourteous. Yet he 
wanted to go away. Whatever his watch 
declared, he felt it was long past bedtime. 

“Would you like me,” he suggested, fidget- 
ing in his chair a little, ‘‘to say prayers for you 
and your household before I go?” 

“Very much,” said Catherine politely, 
waking up. She was the last person to balk 
any clergyman who should want to pray. 
“Only there isn’t—” 

She hesitated, anxious not to seem to com- 
plain. She had been going to say there wasn’t 
any household; instead, she inquired whether 
she should call Mrs. Mitcham. 

“Pray do,” said Stephen. 

Mrs. Mitcham came. 

Then it appeared there wasn’t a prayer- 
book. The prayer-books, both hers and Mrs. 
Mitcham’s—it was most unfortunate—had 
been left behind at Chickover. 

Stephen stood thoughtfully on the hearth- 
rug. Mrs. Mitcham, with the expression of one 


| already in church, waited with decent folded 
= | hands for whatever of unction should descend 
| 

on her. 


Catherine reflected that she hadn’t 
leit her furs behind at Chickover nor her 
trinkets, and wondered whether perhaps 
Stephen might be reflecting this, too, and 
drawing his conclusions. 

But Stephen was not. He was merely turn- 
ing over in his mind what, cut off from the 
assistance of the prayer-book, he should say to 
these two women as a good-night benediction, 


|and so with grace be able to go back to his 
|lodging to bed. The 


thought of that 





i bed all solitary and cold recalled Virginia, 


Love 


and with her his great discovery of love, 

He suddenly raised his hands over his 
mother-in-law and her servant—instinctively 
they bowed their heads—and with complete 
simplicity and earnestness bade them love one 
another. 

“Little children, love one another,” Stephen 
said simply. 

It was the best he could do for them, he felt, 
it was the best that could be done by any one 
in the world. Then, abruptly, he wished 
Catherine good-night. 

“Do you come to St. Clement’s tomorrow 
evening?” he inquired of her. 

“T shall certainly come,” she said. 

Mrs. Mitcham helped him into his coat with 
reverence. She liked having texts said over 
her; it gave her a peculiar pleasant feeling in 
her chest. She couldn’t imagine how she had 
come to forget her prayer-book and not even 
noticed she hadn’t got it. It must have been 
the confusion of Miss Virginia’s wedding, and 
moving up to London and settling in. She 
wrote that very evening to the housekeeper at 
Chickover, and begged her to send it to her, 
and also her mistress’s, at once. 


x 


Y THIS time it was a quarter past nine; 
quite early, and yet how late it seemed! 
Catherine went back to the sofa, and turning 
out the lamp on the table by her side, for she 
was being very cautious this first year of her 
limited income and not wasting anything, put 
her feet up and lay in the firelight feeling a 
little tired. 

Stephen, as a cool refuge from the warmths of 
Christopher, had been restful, but only up toa 
certain point. He had provided the sort of 
relief the cool air of a cellar gives those coming 
rather blinded out of the heat of the sun, and 
like a cellar he had presently palled. She had 
long ago found, and it had been greatly to her 
regret, that it was difficult to keep her eyes 
open after a short time alone with Stephen. 
She thought this must be due to his conversa- 
tion. There was nothing to lay hold of in it. 
It was bony. One slipped off. Besides, he 
didn’t talk to her as if she were anything but 
another bone. Bones to bones; how dreary; 
how little one likes being behaved to as if one 
were a bone! Yet he knew now about love, 
and nobody could hear him preach without 
being thrilled by his appreciation of it. He 
appreciated it in his sermons in all its branches. 
At present in his life there was only one branch 
really living, and that was married love. All 
those other loves he praised—brotherly love, 
which he entreated might continue; the love of 
friends, surpassing, he declared, in beauty and 
dignity the love of the sexes; that large love of 
humanity, which needs must well from every 
thinking heart—were theories to him. Well, 
perhaps by sheer talking about them from 
pulpits to impressed congregations they would 
gradually become real. One did, in a remark- 
able way, talk oneself into attitudes of mind 
that altered one’s entire behavior; or was 
talked into them by somebody else, which was 
less excellent—in fact, should be guarded 
against. 

She shut her eyes. She was tired. 

Little children, love one another . . . He 
could say that beautifully—and how beautiful 
it was!—but he didn’t do it himself. Except 
Virginia, the rest of the world was at present 
left out from Stephen’s loving. The exhorta- 
tion had been for her and Mrs. Mitcham, who 
had long loved one another in the form of 
affection and daily mutual courtesies. 

Little children 

She was tired. She hadn’t walked so fast 
or so much for ages as she had that afternoon 
at Hampton Court. And the spring air was 
relaxing. And Christopher had such long legs, 
and strode easily over ground that took her 
innumerable small steps to cover. And, being 
clearly mad as well, it wasn’t only her feet he 
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Morgon Ching trances, mantels, doors, public. 
oue NS" etc., and those delightful Morgan success is largely due to a 
“built-in” units such as perfected system of 
book cases, breakfast nooks, china standardizing as to de- 
closets, etc., cannot be discarded like signs, sizes and woods, 
an unwisely selected rug or chair. which reduces cost of 
Once chosen, the die is cast. “Be production to the 
sure you are right—then specify minimum and_ thus 
Morgan Quality” is claimed by gives unusual value. 
thousands of home owners to be a So, while offering fin- ment, interior decoration, floor coverings, 
safe way. est quality and work- lighting, heating, plumbing and land- 
The Morgan organization of mas- manship, Morgan-Quality Woodwork Scaping. 
ter craftsmen creates and is really inexpensive. Mail coupon for prospectus 
produces literally thousands The authorized Morgan “Building with Assurance” is not for 
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. mail the coupon. 
quality-built and architec- pogo Sowslt of the dealer near you. 


with complete floor plans and des- 
cription, will be found on page 27. 


“Building with Assurance”—Second 
Edition—contains information you need 
to help you cut costs, save time, avoid 
mistakes and get more for your money. 


“Building With Assurance” 
indorsed by over 15,000 authorities 


In this great book are shown homes of 
all types, in full colors, with floor plans. 
Besides, you get help on room arrange- 
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Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
9 Morcan Sasu & Door Co., Chicago, III. 
Morcan Mittwork Co., Baltimore Md. 


“MORGAN~ QUALITY’ 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 
MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
MorGaAN CoMPany, Oshkosh, Wis., New York City : 
Morcan SasuH & Door Company, Chicago, Il., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio 
MorGan MILLWoRK COMPANY, Baltimore, Md., Jersey City, N. J., Greensboro, N. C 


ORGA 


Look for this mark on 
every Morgan Product 


Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so 
please send me at once copy of your 
beautiful prospectus which describes 
“Building with Assurance.” 
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Delicious-Instant 


* 


Housewrves everywhere know G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee—how good—how convenient it 
is. The coffee ready to drink when dis- 
solved in hot water. The coffee with the 
delicious flavor. 


G. Washington’s Coffee is wonderful 
for preparing desserts, ices, jellies, 
cakes, candies and other dainties. 


By simply adding G. Washington’s Coffee 
to other ingredients, a delicious coffee flavor 
is obtained. It comes in concentrated 
powdered form and no water is required. Its 
use in desserts is simplicity itself and re- 
sults are certain, 


If you can make good cake, a new des- 
sert or confection, enter this contest, 
which is limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Coffee prior to 
September 1, 1924. 


Washing- 


is $500. 


$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. 
ton’s Coffee recipes. First prize 
No restrictions, no conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 
For G. Washington’s Coffee New 
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For the 
For the 
For the 
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best - - - - - 
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next best . = = 
next best - - 

next best - ---- 
20 next best, $5 each - 
Twenty-five prizes in all - - 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924. 
All prizes will be paid on or before Febru- 
ary ist, 1925, and in event of tie for any 
prize offered, the full amount of such prize 
will be awarded to tying contestants. 


The judges of the contest will be chosen 
from a selected list of managers and famous 
chefs of the leading hotels of New York 
City. 

Write recipe on one side of paper only. No 
letters can be answered concerning the con- 


All recipes must be mailed on or before 
December 31, 
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for re- 


Refining Co., 


G. Washington Coffe 
_ York City, 


522 Fifth Avenue, 

Contest Dept. No. 
Enclosed find recipes a using G. Washington’s 
Coffee. 








Love 


had fatigued, but her spirit. Stephen, so 
passive and indifferent; Christopher, so active 
and not indifferent enough; and she between 
them being agreeable, and agreeable, and for- 
ever agreeable, Why did a woman always try, 
however fruitlessly, as with Stephen, or dan- 
gerously, as with Christopher, to be agreeable? 
She feared it was, at bottom, vanity. Any- 
how it was very stupid, when it was so tiring, 
so tiring 

Little children, love... 

She dozed; she more than dozed; she went to 
sleep. And she hadn’t been asleep five minutes 
before Christopher came back. 

There was her wrap—he hadn’t given her 
her wrap yet, and found it when he went out 
where he had dropped it on the carpet outside 
her door. In any case he had meant to wait in 
the street till that incredible old son-in-law— 
that she should dare to try to put him off with 
stuff about the generations!—had gone, and 
then see her again unless it was very late. But 
the wrap made it his duty to see her again; 
and when he beheld, from the opposite pave- 
ment, Stephen emerge and go away at a quarter 
past nine, he walked up and down for another 
ten minutes in case the old raven should have 
forgotten something and come back, and then, 
the wrap on his arm, went in and up the stairs 
with all the dignity and composure that 
legitimate business bestows. 

But he was not really composed; not inside. 
When Mrs. Mitcham opened the door at his 
ring and, still under the influence of Stephen’s 
exhortation to love one another, smiled brightly 
at him, he could hardly stammer out that he 
had something of Mrs. Cumfrit’s—her wrap— 

“Oh, thank you, sir. I'll take it,” said Mrs. 
Mitcham. 

“Well, but I want to see Mrs. Cumirit a 
minute—it isn’t late—it’s quite early—I’ll go 
in for just a minute—” 

And thrusting the wrap into her hand, he 
made for the drawing-room. 

She watched him shut the door behind him, 
and hoped it didn’t matter, her not announcing 
him. After all, he had but lately left; it wasn’t 
as if he were calling that day for the first time. 
On ‘the contrary, this was the third time since 
lunch that he had come in. 

She stood uncertain a moment in the hall, 
ready to let him out again if he did only stay 
a minute, then, when he did not reappear, she 
went back to the kitchen. 


OW, Christopher might have behaved quite 
differently if he had found Catherine wide 
awake in her chair, properly lit up, and reading 
or sewing. He had meant, in coming back, 
only to reason with her. He couldn’t be sent 
away, cut short in the middle of a sentence, and 
cast out as he had been by Stephen’s entrance, 
and not see her again at least to finish what he 
had to say. If ske wouldn’t listen now, at 
least they might arrange an hour the next 
day when she would. He couldn’t go home to 
just black misery. He couldn’t. He was a 
human being. ‘There were things a human 
being simply couldn’t do. He would see her 
again that evening, if only to find out when she 
would let him call and talk quietly. Surely 
- owed him this. He hadn’t done anything 
io offend her really, except tell her that he 
loved her. And was that an offence? No; it 
was most natural, inevitable, and right, he 
assured his shrinking heart. For his heart did 
shrink; it was fearful, because he knew she 
would be angry when she saw him. He could 
barely get the words out to Mrs. Mitcham at 
the door, so short was he of breath because of 
his heart. It was behaving as if he had been 
tearing up six flights of stairs instead of walk- 
ing slowly up one. 

Then, inside the room, instead of light, and 
Catherine looking up at him with surprise and 
reproach from whatever she was doing, he 
found first darkness, and presently, as he stood 
uncertain and his eyes grew more accustomed 
to it, the outline of Catherine in the dull glow 





of the fire, motionless on the sofa. He couldn’t 
see if she was asleep. She said nothing and 
didn’t move. She must be asleep. And just 
at that moment a flame leaped out of the Coals, 
and he saw that she was asleep. 

The most extraordinary feeling flooded his 
heart. All the mothers in his ancestry crowded 
back to life in him. She looked so little, and 
helpless, and vulnerable. She looked so tired 
with no color at all in her face. Not for any. 
thing in the world would Christopher have dis. 
turbed that sleep. He would creep away 
softly and simply bear the incertitude as to 
when he was to see her again. Such an 
immense tenderness he had never in his life 
felt. He knew now that he loved her beyond 
all things, and far beyond himself. 

He turned to go away, holding his breath, 
feeling for the door-handle, when his foot 
knocked against the leg of George’s big chair, 

Catherine woke up. “Mrs. Mitcham—” 
she began, drowsily. 

And then as no one answered, for though he 
tried to he couldn’t, she put out her hand and 
turned on the light. 

They blinked at each other. 


ASTONISHMENT, succeeded by indigna- 
tion, spread over Catherine’s face. She 
could hardly believe her eyes. Christopher. 
Back again. Got into her flat like a thief. 
Stealing in in the dark .. . 

She sat up, leaning on her hands. 
was all she could find to say. 

“Yes, I had to. I had to bring you back 
your—” He was going to shelter behind her 
cloak, and then was ashamed of such trifling. 

She made a movement to get up, but the sofa 
was a very low one, and she rather ridiculously 
bumped down on it again; and before she could 
make another attempt he had flown across to 
help her. 

“No, no,” said Catherine, whose indignation 
was greater than any she had felt in her life, 
pushing aside his outstretched hands. 

So then he lifted her up bodily, indifferent to 
everything else in the world; and having set 
her on her feet, he held her like that, tightly in 
his arms, and didn’t care if he had to die for it. 

There was a moment’s complete silence. 
Catherine was so much amazed that for a 
moment she was quite still. 

Then she gave a gasp—muffled, because of 
his coat, against which her face was pressed. 
““Oh—” she gasped, faint and mufiled, trying 
to push him away. 

She might as well have tried to push a rock 
away. 

“Oh—” she gasped again, as Christopher, 
still not caring if he had to die for it, began 
kissing her. He kissed what he could—her 
hair, the tip of one ear, and she, aghast, 
horrified, buried her face deeper and deeper into 
his coat in her efforts to protect it. 

Oh, the outrage—never in her life—how 
dared he, how dared he—just because she was 
alone and had no one to defend her— 

Not a word of this came out; it was entirely 
muffled in his coat. Aghast and _ horrified, 
Catherine continued to have the top of her 
head kissed, and her aghastness and _ horror 
became overwhelming when she realized that 
she—no, it wasn’t possible, it couldn’t be that 
she, that this, that she was somehow, besides 
being horrified, strangely shot through by a 
feeling that was not unpleasant? Impossible, 
impossible 

“Let me go,’ 
me go—” 

For answer he took her head in his hands and 
held it back and kissed her really, right on her 
mouth, as no one in her life before had ever 
kissed her. 

Impossible, impossible 

She stood, her arms hanging by her side, her 
body quivering. She didn’t seem able to move. 
She seemed as if she were becoming every 
instant more drawn into this, more absorbed 
in what was happening—: 1s profoundly 


“Vou p 


’ she gasped into his coat. “Let 
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What a joy the modernized kitchen is! Gone are the old-time built-in cupboards, with their inelastic space. In 
their place are the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers Utility Closets—costing only about half as much; portable, 


| you remember, Dick, how happy I was when my Aspace just above the roll curtain turns 
new Sellers came—a wonderful surprise from you? _ out to bea plush-lined silverware drawer. 

I thought it the loveliest thing I had ever seen—all The flour bin pulls down for filling. The 

snowy-white enamel, smooth Porceliron table top, and _ casters are ant-proof. 

sparkling glass drawer pulls. Even the fascinating book “And soit is all through my Sellers, Dick 

of Sellers st ao kitchen plans, I had sent for, __4 drawer that reveals itself as oniial 

hadn’t done justice to its beauty. lined for bread and cake—a rack to hold 
But that isn’t the reason I love it so much now. It’s my cookbookopen little compartments 

because of all the enchanting things it does forme. I _ for tickets and change—I discover some- 

feel as if some gracious fairy lived inside it, to do my _ thing new and helpful every time I use it. 

bidding and anticipate my wants. They call it the cabinet of “Fifteen 
Such delightful things happen! I need a pan from Famous Features’. - but I'm sure that 

the lower shelf, open the door—and, behold! The already I have found fifty. And the time 

a: qT shelf comes sliding forward. | and work they save me, no one but my- 

| give more working space— palin, ise 

| 

= 

| 





pull the table me: forward, to _ Self can ever know! 
meni} and see! The drawers beneath The Sellers booklet, “Your Kitchen as It 














a come forwaad with i. Ses ancncnil she Seldele Coduncar nuk te Satie The new Sellers 

Kh | || I raise the cupboard curtain —_ Utility Closets, will be sent free to anyone who fUIIty, | Closets cost 

aetimtiegtaria it disappears, and behind it“ ie tee dae 

oe. 32 yer pa is revease 4 Un-Wi > rc Z G. I. SELLERS & SONS Co., Elwood, Ind. cores cutee Ie 
Sh nee a eae pe ped — that can c Canadian Branch: , ne ee ot cies. 

white enamel and golden oak. 4 d to my working room. Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada ¢namel walnut or oak. 
' 





KITCHEN CABINETS 825 
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Carry it home ina 


Liquid Tig : 
‘Aper Container 


Made for packing moist 
and liquid foods. 


Carry Salads | 
and Sea foods 
this Gean. Sale Way 


A rich, creamy 
quart of cool, fresh oysters 


or a pint or two of smoking- | 
hot baked beans—perhaps | 


some spicy pickles; buy 
them all from 
catessen dealer; your favor- 


ite restaurant or your 


grocer, but be sure to have | 


in Sealright 
Paper Con- 


them packed 
Liquid-Tight 
tainers 


Because Sealright Con- 
tainers assure you a 100% 


safe, leak-proof, sanitary and | 


more convenient way of 
carrying and keeping any 
moist or liquid food. Best 
of all, moist foods packed 
in Sealrights retain their 
flavor, and are more pala- 
table when served All con- 


venient sizes from a quarter | 


When | 


pint to a gallon. 
ordering by phone tell your 
dealer to send moist 
in Leak-Proof  Sealright 
Containers 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 17-AM 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Alsomakersof Sealright Pour- 


ing-PullandOrdinaryorCom- | 
mon Milk Bottle Caps, and | 


Sealright Paper Milk Bottles 


This attractive window 
transparency identifies 
the dealer with Seal- 
right Service. Look for 
it to be sure of getting 
moist foods packed in 
sturdy, sanitary, accue 
rate-measure Sealright 
Containers. 


Carry home /() 
moist foods in 


SEALRIGHT. 
fiquid tignt 
Paper Containers 


Wont 
leak arip 
or crush 
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fatigued. 


Love 


absorbed as he was, as remote from realities. 
The room disappeared, the relics of George dis- 
appeared, the world disappeared, and all the 
reminders of the facts of her life. Youth had 
swept down out of the skies and caught her up 
in its arms into a strange, warm oblivion. He 
and she were not any longer Christopher and 
Catherine—Catherine tied up in a tangle of 
relationships, of obligations, of increasing 
memories, Christopher an impetuous young 
man who needed tremendously to be kept in 
his proper place: she was simply the Beloved, 
and he was Love. 

“T worship you,” murmured Christopher. 

Through her dream she heard him murmur- 
ing, and it woke her up to consciousness. 

She opened her eyes and looked at him. 


He was gazing down at her, beautiful—ay 
light. She stared at him an instant, still held 
in his arms, collecting her thoughts. 

What had she done? What was she doing? 
What was this? Oh, but it was shameful 
shameful . . . : 

She made one immense effort, and with both 
her hands pushed him away; and before he 
could stop her, for he, too, was in a dream, she 
had run to the door and flown along the passage 
to her bedroom and locked herself in. 

Then she rang violently for Mrs. Mitcham 
and told her through the shut door to let Mr. 
Monckton out—she was going to bed at once— 
she had‘a terrible headache And she 
tumbled on to her bed, and lay across it crying 
bitterly. ' 


(To be continued) 


Who Pays the Wages? 


(Continued from page 84) 


but freedom to think and act. It.is easy to 


| drive the method of restricting human activities 


to a dangerous stress. Observation leads us to 


| believe that already it has almost reached the 
| breaking point. 


My purpose is not to call in question the 


| ability or the honesty of the investigator who 


makes a thorough re-study of the effects of the 


| alkaloid in tea and coffee on human health, 


mentality, and sensitiveness. I have not seen 
the full report of this research, nor have I had 


| time to examine an abstract of it more than 
| cursorily. 
| $40,000. 

| fact. 


What strikes me about it is the 
I do not object: to publishing this 
I think it would have been unethical not 
to have done so. It puts all the cards on the 
table. When I see how the public press has 
taken this matter up and, to a certain extent, 
distorted what the investigation has taught, it 
leads me to the belief that unfair advantage is 
being taken of these results. In point of fact, 
nothing new has been added. It has been 


| known for many years that tea and coffee, and 


salad—a | 


also cocoa and chocolate, are extremely in- 
jurious to many people. I have no means of 
knowing the percentage, but I would not be 
at all surprised if it should be found that as 
much as five percent of our people are sen- 
sitized to caffein and can not use it without 
injury. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the bleached flour case, when any questions 
arise as to the injurious effects of ingredients 
placed in foods, the judge and jury are not 
allowed to take ninety-five percent of the 
people who are not hurt but are to consider the 
five percent who are. What the sanitarian 
has to look to is that no one is injured by a 
mixture of this kind. In other words, the 
Court must protect the helpless and the weak, 
going on the supposition that the young and 
the vigorous will be able to take care of 
themselves. 

I am not mentioning this matter now on 


'Children Should Not 


By Dr. Oliver 


‘ 


THE active ingredient of coffee and tea is the 
same, namely, caffeine. This is a drug that 
causes positive symptoms in the human being, 


| and children are very susceptible to its action. 


Caffeine, and therefore coffee and tea, stimu- 
lates the heart to greater activity and the brain 
to greater irritability. While coffee and tea 
may postpone for a short time brain and body 
fatigue, they leave the body and brain more 
Coffee and tea are not foods and can 
not add anything to the body for its nutrition. 

Our children are excitable and nervous 


enough without exciting their little brains with 


accountof the cafieine,a matter which is treated 
by Dr. Osborne in this issue. What I do claim 
is that every one who believes in squaring his 
attitude toward food and sanitation, in 
accordance with the dictates of the courts 
and equity must range himself definitely on 
the side of the consumer, no matter what the 
question may be under discussion. May we 
not hope to see in the near future the clearing 
out of the merchandising process among col- 
leges and universities? Shall we not adhere to 
established rules underlying fundamental 
principles which will be applicable in every 
case of this kind? Shall we live to see the day 
when prohibition not only prohibits but where 
the code of ethics established among scientific 
men shall follow the activities of these men to 
the ultimate point? Let us surround these 
men with strong and vigorous companions who 
will sympathize with their difficulties, aid them 
in their labors, and preserve them in the course 
of rectitude. 

Dr. Oliver T. Osborne, Professor of Thera- 
peutics at Yale University Medical School 
at New Haven, is an acknowledged authority 
on all matters relating to advanced thera- 
peutics throughout the United States. As a 
practising physician, as a teacher in a medical 
school, and as a sanitarian he has studied all 
phases of the welfare of youth in so far as 
food and drink are concerned. He has come 
to the conclusion that children should be 
taught not to use coffee and tea. All these 
he includes in stimulating beverages acting in 
a common way on the nerves of the young 
I am glad to add his testimony to that which 
I have so often given on this subject, in ordet 
that the readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING may 
know that I am not the only sanitarian who be- 
lieves in restricting the use of these beverages 
to grown persons. The adult is capable ol 
forming his own judgment. Even in the case ol 
adults, Dr. Osborne urges temperance in the 
use of tea and coffee. His paper is as follows 


Drink Coffee or Tea 


T. Osborne 


coffee and tea. The internal secreting glands 


that furnish stimulation to their brains and 


hearts are generally overworking, notably the 
thyroid gland in most children of this era 
Hence the need in this age is to hold back the 
child and retard the brain activity. Not too 
much teaching, not too much entertainment, 
not too late hours, not too early going to regular 
sessions of school, not to rush the teaching of 
the accomplishments, and a general holding 
back and calming down of the children, s0 
many of whom have inherited so-called neu- 
rotic tendencies, is the present need and 1s 
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Perfect Baking— Beautifully Served 





“There is no 
Substitute for 


Steam (ooking ‘i 


OUR doctor knows that steam- 

cooked food is far more nourishing 
than boiled food. Ordinary boiling 
robs children and grown-ups of valuable 
vitamines and salts needed to ward off 
anemia, or mineral starvation. The 
“SAVORY” Steam-cooking process 
scientifically employs hot, live steam to 
preserve all these nourishing elements, 
and all the fresh flavors, colors, and 
aroma. 


The “SAVORY” Steam Double 
Boiler is as simple and inexpensive as 
an ordinary double-boiler, and requires 
less fuel and less attention. It is espe- 
cially effective for vegetables, cereals, 
puddings, fruits and sauces, and does 
wonders with “leftovers”. The 
“SAVORY” Prize Recipe Book II, 
tied to the handle of each one, makes 
cooking easy. 

Many housewives use two 
“SAVORY” Steam Double Boilers. 
They help out with every meal. 

Get one from your dealer on trial. 
Money back if not satisfied. Incase he 
cannot supply you, write to 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
Dept. B. 90 Alabama Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The“SAVORY” line includes the “SAVORY” 
Roaster and the “SAVORY” Bread Saver. 
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| digestion and insomnia. 


| ment. . After puberty is established, at fourteen 








| being strongly advocated. Therefore, with 


the fact that coffee stimulates the brain and 
nervous system and makes the circulation more 


| rapid, can there be a worse treatment of a child 


than to give him coffee or tea as a beverage? 

Coffee in the young also tends to cause in- 
Investigations have 
shown that children who have been allowed to 
drink coffee average below the normal height, 
weight, and strength of othcr children of the 
same age. 

Now, as to the effect on youth. A girl 
twelve years of age is beginning to have in- 
creased action of her thyrcid gland and there- 
fore is already beginning to become nervous, 


| irritable, restless, often has headaches, periods 


of indigestion, sometimes sleeplessness, fretful- 
ness, crying spells; all of the many symptoms 
noted in young girls during the age of develop- 


or fifteen years of age, the girl rarely settles 


| down to the c-Im condition when coffee as a 


beverage would be harmless. Generally she is 
better without coffee until toward the age of 
twenty, if it is wise to have it then. 

The boy of twelve begins to take part in 
competitive athletics, which require increased 
circulatory activity and increased muscle 


PAINTED 
FLOWERS 


for 
W inter 
Bouquets 


HE vogue for imperishable flowers for house 
decoration dates back to our grandmothers’ 
and great-grandmothers’ gardens. Painted 
flowers made from pine cones, weeds, dried 


| pods and grasses, can claim no such remote 








ancestry, but their color and quaint stiffness 
of line make a very modem decorative 
note inaroom. The flowers in the illustration, 
which look like tulips, are made of hickory-nut 
hulls, the zinnias of pine cones, and the foliage 
may be made of any weed or plant which one 


| chooses to select, the pods from vines such as 
| the bell-creeper or cow-itch. 
painted with bright colors to make flowers 


All these are 


which will last for months. 

Autumn is the season for cutting the pine 
cones, when they first fall from the trees. If 
one waits until winter or spring, the cones will 
be too tough to cut, and will break and 
split. After cutting the cone from the stem 


strength, and he becomes ecs:ly oversts 
or tires his heart. The symptoms frop 
circulatory tire are sleeplessness, indige 
and perhaps loss of nutrition. Durp 
period he grows rapidly, and often has 4) 
strength insufficient. for his size. 
anything that will irritate or stimulate 
heart to rapidity or to irregularity wox 
bad treatment. Consequently he shéuly 
be allowed to drink coffee or tea as a bevs 
It has been shown that to obtain the: 
muscle activity coffee must be omitted fre 
diet. Hence there can be no excuse for 
coffee or tea to the boy and the youth um 
reaches his full growth, with the streng 
muscles and heart of manhood, and even. 
he should take these active beverages om 
sensible moderation. a 
Even if it were ordinarily safe to use 
or tea as a beverage after the.age of seven 
or eighteen, we must note that during this 
the youth of our nation are keeping late hg 
dancing, attending all sorts of exciting n 
tainments, going to brain-stirring movies, 
very many of the boys, and some of theg 
are smoking cigarettes. Coffee and tea im 
cases can do nothing but harm by cag 
added stimulation. 9 


end, it must have a wire thrust through 
center and twisted firmly. The wire should! 
about the size of a small steel knitting nee 
and can be bought by the yard from a hardw 
store. The cones may be painted any 
or 2’s fancy dictates, but it is best to follow 
vivid colorings of the zinnias which brigh 
our gardens during the summer month 
light and dark reds and bright yellows tipp 
with orange. Poppy pods may be painte 
bright purple, and the weeds in nati 
colors. Long, slender grasses painted 
light gray, and blue will make a delicate, 
ful contrast, in a vase arrangement, 4% 
stiffness of the painted flowers. 3 

Any kind of paint may be used, either 
kind which comes in a can to paint and é 
furniture, or the oil paints used by art 
Give the flowers or pods one coat of paint # 
a small camel’s-hair brush, allow them to@ 
thoroughly, then tint or shade the centersa 
edges; allow to dry again and then apply 
light coat of clear shellac. 4 

A pretty container can be made for @ 
flowers by painting the inside of an inexpensl 
glass vase with one of the colors used for 
flowers. After the vase is dry, it should 
filled with earth and the flower stems of Wi 
thrust into the earth to hold them firmly. 7 

These flowers are lovely for vase artal 
ments or on a dining-room table, and they m 
also be adapted for use on Christmas wreau 
where the wreath itself is of evergreen. 
flowers can be wired on in any desired 4 
ment. They are also splendid for memon 
wreaths, as sun, wind and rain will not® 
their bright beauty. The demand for UM 
flowers by gift shops and women’s excha 
also gives them a commercial value. 
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